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I'liK foiivlli vnlumi* of Pleasant P^-sm ooinpIotM 
nf tin* wliidi will oxtoiul to siv, 

\oljnu<'?. 

It may In* roni(»inlK'n*<l, fljai^+Iin object forw'liicb. 
fliis Wi.)rk was (•omiiKMiood is lo cxeinjdifv the practice 

iL 

of an iiiipi'ovod system of education, founded princ - 
pally oil the views of Pkstalozzi. The six volumes 
will thus comprise, twelve sulijects of inslTiiction, viz.: — 

( courses of Moral Tiles, of lliogTapliV; Natural History, 
Uotany, 0])j(*et Lessons, English History, ]']ngiish 
Geography, IWcign Geogi-.iphy, I^hysical (feography, 
/irainmar, Arithmetic, and Drawing; with a sehvtifui 
of Poetry, and pieces of Music. These Lessons are, 
as fiir as possilde, aiTanged that there may be one for 
every week-day; so that the whole work may supply 
three years’ daily instruction. As the price for the 
six volumes will be One Guinea, the cost of each yeai’s 
instruction will be seven shillings, or h, 9d. per 


JV 


PREFACE. 


qiijirter; so that chil(ln*ii of sill classes m;iy tlms he 
educated for three years at an exceedingly cheap rate. 

It is almost unnecessary for the Author to rc]n*iit 
his tlianka to the Pu])lic lor th(‘ iuiTeasiug j)atroTKig«‘ 
whicli the. work still receive>s. lie is gratified to find 
that, in consequence of the recommondatlorjs of ir> 
JSuliscrihers, the circulation of the first volume is ai 
j)rcsent as rapitl as it was at the beginning of its pub- 
lication; and altliongli, since then, several woikscifa 
sijiiiTar nijtiire have apj)oai*ed,each has forna'd for ilsell 
a new spliero of ns^JWliess, without limiting tJjat i»f 
l^.EASAxNT Pages. 

Tin* PuiouY llocKK, ('i.\r'ro.\, 

Juru’j ISCri. 
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1st Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography, j 

INDI'STIJV. • * j 

JM'KOOl < rioN. - Tin: NOltI.r.MAN’s son. j 

Ton. is (••luiiiij' (liri*pfl\, Irurnin;; iilxiiif tlicin aitcM* they i 

A<1j» ; Ik* is ir«)inj: to fciU'li us ;iiv l»urn*»l? i 

smiu* /’ '1’lu‘vt* is illrrv imu-h 1 

Alla. I \\oinU*r that is! ; “ RiMiuMiilior i1k* 

l)o you know, loll? ' tilul iiMiin wliirli iiriiilcu 

Jtin. V<‘s ; to lit! sure. It I in IN.hasa.nt P VOLS soiiu* time 
niejni.s— “ uuurs lives.*’ Here • ajro! • 

fomes ]tii]ui,uu(] here me illie , x of (rreat kumi all riMiiiiiil ns 
iin<l liUey. j \% «> ran m.ikc our ]i\c*« siililiiuc; 

.Ida. I’lense, what are! Ami, nrpaiUnfi, Umv- hrlni.U ns 

we {lOiiifiK. Iciii-ii HioKriipliy for? ; 'li« Mind oi inn.-." . 

I\ I will till \ou. Do }ou I //. I reinemlier tluil vi*rv 
not know how iiieii eoine into wrll, ]ia]):i ! mnl 1 reiniMiiher 
the woihl, and stop a little the next verse: 
while, and die? Iheii they . pootprinls, that prrlmps aimtlirr, 
are forj^olteii. l t^ailmu n’rr lifr’s Milrinn insuii, I 

ir. \re thev all for»''ot ten ’•* ' a Imlornaiiilasliipwirrkril hmtlier, i 

/>. Not .-ill. ■ IVi)iinis iiim-lj- i 1 

nine out of a hundred are. IJiit ' So, I suppose wo are to ^■a^l j 
there area leu 'Wlutlive a heller hij»«iraj>h\ to see how tln-.-i* men j 
life than others. They think li\ed, ainl tJMiuike onr li\e.s like j 
hettcT thoughts thaii| othei-s, ■ theirs; we are to lollow them. j 
and they ]>erform iiopler ae- 1 /*. 'J’nie. "I’hev are our ; 

tions. 'i’hese men seem to live ; guides ; they have been com- I 
nearer to heaven than others ' pared to .s/o/.s. You have heard i 
do, and to keep etmipany with ; liou, soinetiine.s, in ilark night.s, j 
angels and good spirits. So, the tra\ eller lo.ses his way, ainl | 
heeaiise they rise, iiii aho\e 1 looks up to the stars t«> guide j 
otliers,wee.dlthem“y/mfinen.” I him .safe home. 

Ada. ILit what is the use of I That is, ifheknow's them. I 

1 . ‘1 
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J\ Vcs. Si) pTJif 1111*11 ari.* 
liko kri^rlit stars, wliicii jruiiK. 
oiir spirits to tin; 

ImimI rrniii wlieiirt; all 
sjiirils 1*0 1 m* ; tiiut is to say-- 
if Iff m hnmr (Inm. 

ir. Only hiiiiH* stars move 
alioiit : are not certain. 

I’lanets" they are cjiIIimI. 

J*. liul lliere are lixeil .-i 
There is one called the J*ohir 
star, a true and fixed star, 
which is the most, sure iriiiile 
the ira\'i*ller call find. Sotliere 
has li\ed in t^'i" world One A\ho 
led a Z/v/r life, liriiiliter than 
tliat of any man; and when 
jriiided li\ it men are, sure of 
reacliiii}^ licaxen. 

, ir. All! yon mean .JKMf.s 
(hiicisr. papa. Sliall w*i hear 
of Him first ? 

/'. Not iiow' ; we will talk 
of ( )nr Sax tour on tlie Sahhath- ' 
d^.xs, and xoii sliall read liisi 
life from oar nexx hook for the 
Sunday.* 

I * Tliis is the idea 1 have for 


/j. 1 should like tiiat, ]ia]>a, 
very miicli. 

J\ So, whcii we li.ix'i*, takcMi 
; their portraits x\e .shall h.ixe a 
I pictuie-jrallerx of irn at men. 
j 'J'hey will leach us moral lessons 
I oil iiidiistrx, and older, and 
I much cl.se tliat is eood. lliiL 
'to-day I AX ill only tell you a 
little tale to shoxx \oii jiow I 
i'-rsl learned to loxe industry. 

Tiis* N’oni r.M vN*.s Stxx. 

When I Avas ahoiit ei^rlit 
I Acars old I used soiiutiiiiis to 
, take my jionx fo the hlack- 
' smith's to he shoed. 1 liUerl 
that hlaeksiuith's shop, fiir I 
I Used to sit ill a ilark corner and 
j xxatch fhe hiiifht lire while the 
pony’s shoe.'< were put on. Oh, 
xxasii’t that a nierrx lire! What 
panics the lire and the helloxxs 
used to pl.iy tlu*ri* .ill dax lon^j! 
As soon as llick Hird. thehlack- 
smith’s son, moveil the «rrcat, 
helloxx.s’handic, XOII heanl a roar 
' some OIK* sceim*d fo sinjjt out, 
to the fin*. ‘“Wor or-or-or-ork.'* 


I our nexv eoiir.sO. Atht. 'I'liiit xx’a*< the hcllows! 

I Last year xxa.s the J\ So it was! Ami then the 

I ye:ir of the KMiinirioN of lire hrij^htened up and xxorkeil 
' Imm stua. Then, men .eaxv xxith all his ini_:;ht. If he had 
* Avhat linlnstry can <lo, learned hecn smonlderin;' la/ilx, xvith a 
I lioxv much ihex owe fo her, tireil red face, the siminl of the 
i and learned to honour her. helloxxs ]nil nex\ life into him. 

! ’riie heantiful fruits of industry I I’p starteil the xelloxv liame.s 
! Axhieh xxere there eollected, are | ami hiirned hriirlilly. 11 We/-/*.'” 
i iioxv .s(*attered aiiaii). 15ut xve said the helloxxs once more; 
max still m.ike a heautifiil K\- then they hurneil ////i/-#' brijjht- 
hihitioii. Iiistea*N>f the exhi- ly. “ lI'/'/’o/-///-^//*/ -//v//-»//-e/*e//\” 
hition of their Avorks, su]ipo.se tinimhled ohl belloxvs aj^ain in 
I exhibit to you the //W.s- of double bass, and then they! 
some of the f^rcal industrious burned most bri;fhtly; so that" 
men to Avhom avc oaa'c so the blacksmith threw them in 
much> a piece of iron to burn. Then 

— - indeed they danced .ibout like 

• JiiTTLE llKMi.'s Sdnuay JlooK. inud tliiiijrs, until the black- 
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ri.i.vsANT i>v<;i:s. 


.Molt VL i:i(M;itArii\. 


siiiiili m’ciiumI t«> think tlu‘\ I Avas a vita ii ! iiuMl*; m-arly • 
A\»Tc i)ViT\\«»rkin;r iIiimiim'Im's, ■ i-Aory lu>usit in" llu* loAvn lu*- * 
ainl tlnvw walor on tlinii. | loiitrcil ro him. ISiit ho luT'.i.s- 


“ Mo/fW'/',” onoo more Min^ 
tin* hi-llo\vs; hut tlio wafor hail 
j oliookoil the llaino.s, iiml the 
I i'iinliT!>. whioli liail liooii ivil. 
' now hiirnod up anjiIi a hrilliaiii 

■ A\hilono'>s. 

So tin* lire A\orkoil. and so 
! (iiil the moil- --o.xrojit that wliilo 
; ihi' tire ami lioIlii\\*i .'>an;X ha^*.. 
i tlio inon’s Avorkin" niii'*io wa** 

; Irelili*. Tluif, ///o/, 

A\aN I lie sliaip nioir\ Miiniii 
j A\ liioh two liani-u Ml kiii^-mon 
; niailo Avith thoir hi‘a\y h.im- 
i mors, 'riie hri^jrlit rod sparks 
I danood all ahoiit lo the miisio: 
j lint, iho jriddy things! the men 
did not hood th'Mii. 'I’Iioa 
I AAorkod on until tlio hot -iron 
I Avhioh Diok I>ird had snatohod 
I out of tho lire mIiIi llio pinoors 
i lu'oanio a hor>A‘,-shoe, lit tor 
' niA pony to Avo.ir. 
i ‘'tlnsr lot this lad of niiiio 

I hohl pinoors AAhile a on 

I »;triko,’^l^l a .L'ontloman. as ho 
I AAalkod 111 Avith a Iioa aiioiit 
I eloA'on A oars of ai^o, one <lay 
I AAhilo I Avas AA'atohin;;, As I 
sal in the daik oornor, and >aAv 
, the li^ht of the tiro shiiio on 

■ iho hoy’s face, I kiioAA Idni ili- 
I reotly. Jr was ( 'la Airx r Lano- 
1 rox, the last npAv hoy of onr 
I solioid. llo h.td laloU oomo 
I homo to liAO with his fathor, 

I Avho Avas a riohloniaii; ami ho 
• Avaf* thought to he one of tho 
j lazii'.st hoys ever seen : avc often 

Avondored Avhat sort of a nohlc- 
I man he Avoiild make Avlicii ho 
I groAv lip to he a man. 

I When tho^ihioksmiths lioard 
I the nohlonian's sjieeoh, they 
I looked up with siir]irise. for he 


, tod in his roipiost. ami hi^ son 
, laid tho hot iron A\itli tho |iiii- 
I oor.N AAhilo till* hhioksiiiiili striiok 
j it. Poor folloAV, lie did not ^rt ' 
on A’ory Avidl ! for ho oonhl not 
I hold tho iron tiiriit onoii^di, ami 
■ tho blows lit tin- hainiiior soiiiO- 
I timo.s iiiadi' him •^hako. 

I I>iit tho iiiihhmiaii did not 
; mimi. *‘Ilohl fa>t. iiia ho\ !” 

•' ho oriod. “ Tln-n*, that i** tho 
j A\:iA ! Now', tiki* tin's Ill'MAA 
I liammoi' ill Aoiir hand: lot mo 
I vi‘i‘ A on AAohl till* ii'iiii AiiiirNolf. , 

! <iiAo it a trood hloAv !” 'riio [ 

] |ioor hoy was not aoonstomod | 
to siK'h Avork; hut he did his * 
hesi, aiid porsovorod until the [ 
ii'oii Avas nearly oohl. •! 

, ‘•'riiorol’’ said the nohlonian, | 

* i(iiite ]iloasod whon he saw ^le ! 
j sweat on his son's hrow. “ Now ' 
i re>pi*ol A on !” ! 

“ Why, sir':'” Avas tho rojdy. I 
I IJooaii.si'," said his father.* 

! ‘‘yon have holpod to make a 
, liorso-shoo. At last Aim Ikiao 
j dtmo some piod in this AAorld. . 
j Yon are alniosi as ro'-jiooiahle ! 

; as Diok Pil'd, Avho hloAvs the , 

' holloAA\s. JSnt yon oannot he ' 

I so useful as Mr. Pin! hiniMdf; 

I oomo, shako hands with your ' 

. toaohor, and Jot ns hid liim , 
;;ood-hyo.” So, hiililin;t[ a i 
I iViomlly ^'■ooil-hyo to tin* hlack- • 

I smith, Avho howed very Ioav to | 
his lordship, he made his son 
shake hands with him. ami left. 

My pony Avas hv this time 
f|iiite ready, so 1 imnintod Jiim, 
and ov'orlook his lordship and 
(’lenient, that 1 iiii<;ht hear 
Avliat they Avore talking ahoiir. 

“IJiojie, my hoy,” said Jiis 
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lordship, when I told him I all at work. They are all 
had seen his son at work, ^ that ‘ ministering spirits’; their hap- 
you will tell all your school- piness is in being nseful — in 
lellows what Cienicnt has been doing good.” 
doing. It is the first nseful “What do yon think the 
action I have seen him do since angels would say, if you were 
his return home.” taken up to heaven and told to 

“But, sir,” said Clement, “I join them?” 


have lettrned a great many 
things at school.” 


“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Then, I think they would 


“'That only shows that yon say. *Take him away; he has 
may be of use: you may one grown up to be twelve years 
day do good with your learning; old, and has not used one of 
but, have you been able to the talents given him by God.’ 


benefit anybody^with it yet?” 
“ Not yet, sir.” 


When we pick up some rotten 
withered fruit, wo despise it. 


“Then let me teach yon and throw it away, because it 
again, that although you are is useless; so might the angels 
my son, you are not yet as re- pity you, and throw you away 
spcctable as Dick Bird, and as a useless thing.” 
you never will be respectable After the nobleman had said 
until you are of use. No one this, he told us both to Icarii to 
is respectable in this world who work hard and to do good, that 
do some good, and does not. we might be like the angels. 
If you have eome into this “None,” he said to his son, 
world, and think it would bo “ are so noble as the ‘ minister- 
well to live, and pass through ing spirits’ ; so you will not be 
it without doing any good, be * noble,’ you will not even be 
sure you are mistaken 1 It is a ‘ respectable, unless you try to 
sorrowful thing for me to say, copy them.” 
but it would be quite as well W, And did Clement learn 
if you were dead! You can to be industrious, then, papa? 
labour; then you should make P. He did for a time; but I 
up your mind either to labour am sorry to say that he forgot 
or to die. Better die than do himself again. He was a silly, 
nothing— better die than live proud boy, and he still looked 
to be of no use.” witJi contempt on -those who 

L, That is what our Saviour were poorer than himself, 
said of the barren fig-tree, papa! 

“ Cut it down, why cumbereth But on Clement’s next birth- 
it the ground? day, when he was twelve years 

P, True. Now hear the rest | old, his father gave him another 


. of the nobleman’s speech to his lesson. It was the middle of 
Bon. the month of May; there was, 

“ Depend upon it,” he said, as usual, a holiday at the great 
“ if you could leave this world, house, and in the evening a 
and TO up ^>0 heaven, where the great crowd of townspeople 
angels live, you would find them and country folks, who were 
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the nobleman’s ** tenants,” were shoes, or coat, or food, or other 
met in one of his Helds to piny comfort. You sec,” said his 
at cricket. There were plenty father, “what would become of 
of otiicr pames; plenty of re- you if these people would not 
freshments were f^iven to all work for you. You would 
who came; and all were merry, die! 

when the nobleman was seen “And now le.am, thirdly,” 
coming:, with Clement, towards said his father, “ whoever la- 
the Held. As soon as he nrri- hours to make the smallest thing: 
ved, all cried “ 11 urrali !” and — if he only take a few thin 
waved their hats ; and when webs of silks, and weave them 
Clement came round to the together to make them more 
pco])le, they began to make useful — he produces something; 
their hows to him. he docs some good; he helj>s to 

But when the Hrst man bowed make the world ^better. So 


the nobleman sto])pcd him. 
“JJo!” he said, “iny son is 
still idle; he docs not work; 
do not how to him. Pray, iny 
good man, what work do you 
perform every day?” 

“ I take care of the cows, your 
lordship. Sofnetimes I helps 
milk ’em,” was the reply. 

“Tlicn take off’ your cap, 
Clement!” said his father; “you 
have to thank this man for the 
milk you drink.” And Clement 
was obliged to make a bow to 
the man. 

“What is yonr work?” said 
the nobleman to a little girl 
standing near. 

“Sometimes I help, sir, to 
make cheese.” 

“Make a bow to her, Cle- 
ment!” said his father. “Per- 
haps you hav6 lieen eating 
some of her cheese.” 

Clement thus walked round 
to nearly fiflty men, women, 
and children. *He had to bow 
to them all, for it was proved 
— first, that they all were of more 
use than he; and, secondly, that 
he owed something to the in- 
dustry of every one. He was 
indebted to them, either for his 


leani, my hoy, m honour Indus- 
try, and to be of use !” 

And it was ]>roved, fourthly, 
that the poor men were more 
respectable than he. “ 1 have 
made you bow to these poor 
people,” said his father, “ be- ^ 
cause they are producerSj while 
you are only a consumer. See 
what a helpless thing you are 
— you depend on them entirely. 
Without their labour you would 
die!” 

Then the nobleman spoke to • 
all his tenants, and commanded 
that, in future, no man, woman, 
or child, should ever bow down 
to his son, until he was known 
to be an industrious lad ; until he 
could show that he had laboured^ 
and produced something. 

Soon after I left the town, 
but 1 have since heard that 
Clement has grown up to be of 
great use; and it is believed 
that God will bless him to do 
great good in this world before 
he dies. 

1 cannot stop to tell you Itow 
he is useful; but I wonder, 
Willie, in what way you will 
be useful before you die? 

5 



let Week. TUESDAY. Iiatiiral History. 


VERTEBRATKD ANIMALS. 

RECAPITULATION. THE TWELVE ORDERS 07 ITAIIMALS. 


L, Have you finished the 
lessons on Mammals, papa? 

P. Not quite. We will just 
have two sliort lessons to reca- 
pitulate; and then, instead of 
beginning a course on Birds^ 
you shall learn the qualities, 
parts, and uses of Flowers: and 
learn how to arrange them. 

L, That is tlie study which 
is called BovNV, I think. 

P. Yes. But let me see what 
you remember of your Natural 
Histort. You have already 
had 104 questions (see p. 392, 

I vol. ii., and p. 5, vol. iii.) It 
would bo better for you to 
^ answer these once more before 
attending to the new ones which 
I am now going to give you. 

A. Name the twelve orders 
of Mammals. 

2. I will tell you six particu- 
lars concerning an animal, then 

* tell me its name. It burrows 
in the earth ; it will eat putrid 
flesh ; yet, unlike the true flesh- 
eating mammals, it has little 
means of defence— its only pro- 
tection is its covering of bony 
plates; it also burrows in the 
ground ; it has no front teeth. 

3. Where is it found ? 

4. Give the name of this ani- 
mal — I will give you five par- 
ticulars. It eats vegetable food, 
and sometimes other subsunces ; 
its front teeth are constantly 
growing; it does not procure 
its food with its mouth, as cows 
and other true vegetable feeders 
do; it grasps its food with its 
nose; it is the largest of the 
land mammals. 

6 


5. How many different sorts of 
this animal have yon heard of? 

6. Here are four particulars. 
Tell me the name of the ani- 
mal. It is quiet and harmless, 
living where vegetable food is 
to be had ; it sits up on its hind 
legs and tail ; its young are 
bom in a very imperfect state ; 
when attacked, it takes great 
leaps to escape the hunter. 

7. In what part of the world 
is it found? 

8. Here are three particulars 
concerning an animal. It has 
a valuable fur; it was, when 
first discovered, called a “ woolly 
field-mouse;” it is one of the 
Rodents, Name it. 

9. Hero are two particulars. 
A certain animal has horns ; 
with its palmated antlers it is 
said to clear away the snow 
from the earth during the dreary 
Lapland winter. The name ot 
the animal? 

10. Here is one fact concern- 
ing an aninial. It has tufted 
horns. What is its name? 

11. To which orders do the 
following animals belong? The 
Horse, Camel, Ass, Pig, Opos- 
sum, Porcupine, Sloth, Sheep, 
Genet, Squirrel, Hyena, Hip- 
popotamus, Duck-billed Pla- 
typus, Llama, llcdgc-hog. Ant- 
eater, Dugong. 

12. Tell me the principal 
beasts of burden in India, in 
Arabia, in South Africa, in the 
Andes of South America, on the 
mountains of Spain. Why is 
the latter more useful for moun- 
tain journeys than the horse? 




let Week. 


WEDNESDAY. Englidi Hutoiy. 


RECAPITULATION. 

(fSOM JULlUfl CJIfiSAB TO WILLIAM THB CONQUEBOR.) 


P. Before we begin the reign 
of the Tudors, I hhoiild like you 
to anbwer t\\ o series of questions 
on our old lesson. The tirst 
series will relate to the peopte 
and social eiciits; the second 
scries will relate to the Icings^ 
and “politicar events. 

First Series. 

THE ENOLISU PEOFLE. * 

1. A long, long tiino ago, 
there were blue men in this 
island; for they stained their 
bodies with woad to frighten 
their enemies. What people 
were these? 

2. The inhabitants of this 
island also wore skins for 
clothes; they provided their 
food from the iruits of the 
wood, and the llesh of ani- 
mals which tliey hunted. 
What state do you Siiy those 
people were in? 

d. But, when they became 
more settled, and took care of 
the tame animals, and led them 
to graze oii the green places, 
what do } ou bay of their state 
then? 

4. And when’ they sat still, 
watching their animals, and 
thought about the soil, and 
cultivated it, so that it brought 
forth food for thcmsclvcH, what 
state had they reached then? 

5. And when they thus be- 
came ricli, and built themselves 

* The answers to these questions 
should be written. 


houses, so that they formed 
small villages and towns, in 
w'hat state do you say they 
lived then? 

6. What result did the con- 
quest by the Bomams have upon 
the Britons? 

7. What w'os the result of 
the departure of the lioinans? 

8. For what purjiosc did 
the Saxons first cmne over to 
England, and what were the 
coiiAC<iucnces? 

9. To what places did the 
laift of the Britons flee, after a 
struggle of 150 years? 

10. When the Saxons set- 
tled in England, how did they 
divide the kingdoni ? 

11. 1 remember how tl^e 
Saxon people lived and were 
governed. How the farmers 
were called churls^ and how each 
built himself a cottage **with 
a hole for the light to come in, 
and another for the smoke to 
go out,” which cottage was 
generally in the middle of his 
allotment. 1 rcineiiiber how 
the con<tucred prisoners were 
the slaves of the Saxons, and 
were called “ThrulN,” and 
worked on the farms w Inch had 
once been their owm. I re- 
member particularly how each 
Saxon churl was iiidciiendent 
of anyone else; how ho was 
not tyrannised over by any 
noble or king, or compelled to 
pay any taxes, but would cither 
give his own money, or go 
himself and defend his country 
without being forced. Under 
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what system of government 
did they live? 

12. I remember, too, some- 
thing of the htws of this period; 
how a certain assembly of wise 
men used to meet, and think, 
and make laws. What was 
that asscnibly called? 

13. I remember, too, some 
law's about trial and punish- 
ment, which, in these days, we 
do not think at all wise — wc 
call them “superstitions.** Do 
you reiiieinber them ? 

14. And I rcineniber how a 
missionary enmCi from lionie to 
England. What was his name? 

15. And, how, after that, 
there were plenty of bishops 
and piie*'ts,some of whom used 
to practise a tiade. What was 
the name of the archbishop 
who was a smith, and could 
paint patternsfor ladies* dresses, 
afcd work all kinds of metals? 
lie made two hells for the 
cliui*cli at Abingdon. 

16. Tell me something about 
the Danes their country, their 
manners, their habits. 

1 7. AVlio was the tlrst Danish 
king of England? 

18. There was a king who 
introduced a new system of 
government into the country. 
Hear how he did it ! 1st, He 
served the Saxons just as they 
had served the Britons. He 
said to them, “You are con- 
quered!** and then he took 
tneir land away from them, 
making them work on their 
own property. 

Just as the Britons had been 
made slaves and called 
“ Thralls,** so the Saxons were 
called “ Vassals.** There was, 
however, this difference — the 
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country was not di\ided into 
small lots called allotmnfs, but 
into larger lots called haionies; 
and the barons did not have 
cottages in the midst of their 
lands as the churls had, but 
they lived in castles; the cot- 
tages were clubtered around the 
cnstlcs. Do you remember that 
SAhtom of government? If }OU 
do, please tell me — 

Ibt, What king introduced 
it? 

2nd, Where did he come 
from? 

Si-d, What was the system 
called? 

19. Before wo talk of the 
effect of this s} stem, a w'ord or 
tw'o on it.s cause. Do }ou re- 
member why the barbarians 
could not hold “ comitatiis ** so 
often, and what the chief gained 
by this? Do jou remember 
how they first learned to pay 
their men with money, and why 
wc now call fighting-men 
“soldiers?** Do ;ioii not sec, 
aKo, how, when the men were 
paid, they were not indepen- 
dent, and that they did not 
receive their allotments as their 
own? If you have forgotten 
these things, it will be well to 
look back at the lesson.* 

20. There were several rea- 
sons why this^ feudal system 
was a bad ’one’. Pray tell me 
some. 

When yon have found out 
why this was a bad system, yon 
may try and remember how it 
wore out; and the steps by 
which the poor depressed peo- 
ple again rose into power. 
Wc will do this another day. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. 

THE LONDONERS. — WATER, FIRE, AND, LIODT. 


“My dear Children, — 

“Whilt u Ion;; account of the 
Londoners did niy friend 
me that iiiorniii(t! lie only an- 
swered two questions — * Iluir 
do the Londom rs eat n their dai/i/ 
bread?' and, ‘ IJow are the Lon- 
doneisJ\df 

“* I'liinlly,* Aaid my friend, 
‘ TToio me the Londoners .supplud 
with watit^Jiie, and tight f 

“‘W \ri K. — Before the {Treat 
fire of London, when the Lon- 
doners required any vater, they 
used to {T*) to the brooks^ ior 
there were brooks runniiijT 
throujrh the principal parts of 
the city. But when the inha- 
bitants heeaino very numerous, 
the brooks did not > icld enough, 
and continually bceainc sur- 
rounded by the new houses 
which sprung up. Then the 
peo])le thought that they would 
procure water from elsewhere, 
and in the thirteenth century 
they brought it from a ])lacc 
called Tyhiim. It was conve> ed 
through leaden pipes into large 
cisterns, called conduits. So the 
people went to the conduits 
instead of the hnioks, and drew 
as much water as they pleased. 

“ ‘ Water was also procured 
from the river Thames; there 
were great water-wheels at 
London Bridge, which at one 
time raised 45,000 hogsheads 
per day ; hut the Thames water 
is not, and was not then, good 
tor drinking. In the present 
day, the refuse outpourings of 
many eities, and the filth from 


130 London sewers, is poured 
into it; 

“ ‘ So, about the end of Queen 
Kliznbeth’sreigii (the beginning 
of the seventeenth century) a 
hotter plan was thought of. A 
Welbh gentleman determined to 
bring ariiv/ into London instead 
of tlic pipes, lie found two 
pure ^prings in Hertfordshire, 
and formed an*artificial river 
iicnily forty miles in length; 
which was a work of immense 
difficulty and enormous ex- 
pellee. Although the gentle- 
man, whose name was Hugh 
AfgddeftoHy was very rich (for 
he was a goldsmith and a 
miner), he spent nearly all his 
property. Before he hrd 
finibhetf, he w'as obliged to get 
help from King James I., for 
the whole cost of the w'ork was 
about £500,000. At the com- 
pletion, Mr. M}dde1ton was 
knighted — that is to say, he was 
called Sir Hugh M,uldelton,** 
and his river was called the 
“New Itivcr.” The New Ilivcr 
Company supply the greatest 
quantity of water to l.fOndon. 
But there arc many otlicr water 
companies now, and e\cn ten 
years ago they supplied together 
44,383,329 gallons of water per 
day. 

“ * Water might be procured 
not only from the ri\ers, but 
from the springs under the 
London clay.* 

“‘But do the people want 
more water,’ 1 asked ? 

“‘Yes,* bald my friend, ‘in- 
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deed they do. Think how much teresting part of its history* 
water is wanted to clean such a In the fifteenth century, about 
mighty place as London ! And, the time when Whittington 
when fires happen, water is was Lord Mayor, lanterns 
wanted to extinguish them; were hung across the streets, 
water is also wanted for the In the course of time, glass 
numerous manufactures; so that lamps also were used. These 
besides all that is required for . lamps and lanterns were 
the dificrciit houses, twice as ' helped by certain liiik-boys, 
much is used for other purposes.* who bobbed about the streets 
‘‘‘Very good!’ I replied, with fiaming torches. The old 
‘Now tell me where the people watehmen ul^o used to carry 
get all thQir Jirinff from. From lanterns, and nearly all steady 
the coal mines, I suppose?* persons, when they went out in 
‘“True ;,but let us begin at the evening, took their lanterns 
the beginning More than with them. 

500 years ago, coal began to “‘But at the beginning of 
bo used in London. In the the present century there came 
year 1316, the notion got abroad an invention which quite out- 
that the burning of coal was shone all these things.’ ” 
injurious to the health; and Ion, Ah! I know what he 
Parliament was petitioned to means — gasi Is it? 

' prohibit its use. Thirty years L, Let me read, then you 
ago, no less than 1,500,000 tons will hear, 
pgr annum were used; but “‘There came a new light, 
now, nearly 4,000,000 tons are brighter than any that had yet 
burned every year. The enor- been seen — which burned with- 
mous increase is in consc- | out any ivirk — and never re- 
quenco of the gas used for ^ quired sniiiliiig. Neither did 
lighting the streets, and the fuel the new lumps require cleaning, 
used for the engines of the This was the light of gas. 
railways and steamboats.’ “‘Thcfii’stgtis-Iightsiiivcntcd 

“‘How arc such quantities themselves. The most remark- 
brought to London?’ I asked. able was that in the colliery at 
“ ‘ In different wa 3 's. It Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
was till lately brought prin- While the minors were at work, 
cipally in ships called colliers, a rush of Btiaiigc-sinelling air 
But now it is brought by rail way. came past * their candle, and 
This year the Gteat A’b? Me/ /t * burst into a jovial fiame. It 
Coaf Company has been selling fiamed away in such style, 
coals to the London pc pie at that the miners were frightened 
one-third less than before.’ ” and ran off. But although 
W. I think that that is very the fiame was six feet high 
good of the railway-engines, and a yard broad, it burned 
Although they do eat so much in so onlcrly a manner, that 
coal, they make it cheaper. they took courage, and fiapped 
L. “‘The mannev in which it with their hats; then it went 
London is lighted is an in- out. This was one of the first 
10 
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great gas-lights. But though it 
went out, curiously enough, it 
came in again whenever the 
candle came; so the only way 
to get it “ out ’* in earnest was 
to get it outside the mine. Ac- 
coi^iiigly, a gyeat tube was 
made to convey it up to the very 
surface of the earth. The gas, 
being light, was easily coaxed 
to go up there; so when it 
reached the air, it flamed away 
as brightly as before, and all the 
people went to see it. The 
first account given of it says 
that it hod then been burning 
two years and nine months, 
without any decrease I So gas- 
light invented itself.' " 

\V, So it did! But how did 
it ^t to London? 

L. You sliall hear. (IUad~ 
ing,) ** ^ London is not the first 
place where gas was burned. 
It made its first appearance be- 
fore the public at Birmingham. 
In the year 1802, when the 
English nation was celebrating 
the return of peace, the gas- 
light was burned in the front of 
a great factory, where it made 
all the other illuminations look 
dim. Of course thousands of 
people came, and the report of 
it spread in the newspapers ; and 
scientific men talked about it, 
and the people mode experi- 
ments with it. It is said that, 
“ all over the kingdom, coal was 
distilled in tobacco-pipes at the 
fire-side.” * 

“ ‘ But you have not brought 
the gas into London, yet.’ 

‘ Now, I am coming. It did 
not reach the great city very 
quickly. It was not until the 
year 1807 that it was burned in 
London streets. Being a new 


invention, it had its enemies as 
well as its friends. It was found , 
to have a bad smell, to cause , 
head-ache, to spoil all the good I 
furniture, and the colour of the I 
curtains. But a certain good | 
German, named Winsor, be- ! 
came its friend. Ho purified ; 
and improved it, and gave Icc- ; 
tures about it, and established ! 
a great National Light and Heat ' 
Comfuing, and raised £.50,000, 
and spent it all; and at last 
raised a long row of lights in 
1’all Mall, the famous street 
at the West End* 

“ ‘ Then the people were as- 
tonished I* I said. 

* Of course. But, like the 
coals, it met with difficulty in 
its progress. Eor some years 
Pall Afall was the only London 
street in which it was used. ' 
“ * However, a good thing is 
sure to make its way at last. Seq 
how it is used now in all the 
squares, streets, alleys, and 
courts. Tlicre are more than 
twelve great gas com]>anies in » 
London. A new company. The 
Great Central Gas Consumer^ 
Company^ is 8U])])lying London 
with gas as cheaply as the Great 
Northern Coal Company is sup- 
plying the coals. There are 
about 200,000 tons of coal used 
in a year for making gas. 
There are four or five hundred 
lamplighters, and — the Lon- 
doners arc an enlightenedpoopi^, 
“There! 1 hope, dear chil- 
dren, that you also are en- 
lightened, for you have heard 
how the Londoners procure 
water, fire, and light. So say 
‘Thank you* to your indus- 
trious letter-writer, 

“Henry Young.’* 
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USE OF ORAHlffAR, LETTERS, SYLLABLES, ARD WORDS. 


L, Wb arc waiting for our 
Grammar lesson, papa. 

Ion. And wc have been think- 
ing — we arc ratlicr afraid that 
it will be uninteresting. Every- 
body says that grammar is dry, 

P, Well, we shall see. Do you 
remember when we began to talk 
of the aiUTpals in this world? 

W, Yes; yo*j said that there 
are many thousands of ani- 
mals. Since then we have 
arranged some of them into 
classes and orders — that was 
very interesting work! 

P, So also there are many 
thousands of words. There are 
nearly 60,000 in our language, 
^d it will be quite as pleasant 
to arrange them as to arrange 
the animals in classes. The 
“parts,” and “qualities,” and 
“ diflTcrent sorts” of some, are as 
interesting as those of an ani- 
mal. Grammar is os pleasant 
as Natural History. 

Ion. I am glad to hear that, 
papa. That point is settled; 
grammar is interesting. Now will 
you show us why it is usrfulf 

P. Yes. You liave been learn- 
ing grammar. Ion, ever since 
you were a baby. I remember 
that when you first had a 
pocket-handkerchief pinned to 
your side, you called it a “;io- 
ehanikey.” 

W. That was not good gram- 
mar. 

P. No, decidedly not. And 
Lucy called her first pocket- 
handkerchief a ^^pofferhefershet.” 

12 


There was a difierence ot 
opinion! but since you have 
learned grammar, you have 
both agreed to call it — 

Jon. “ Pocket - iiandker - 
CHIEF.” Tiien I suppose you 
call that grammar — learning 
to pronounce our words pro- 
perly. 

P. Yes, that is one part of 
grammar. I need not tell you 
how useful it is. If all full- 
grown men were to speak as 
improperly as little children, 
there would be a “confusion 
of tongues” in every nation. 

\V. And I have learned 
something more since 1 was a 
baby; I have learned to use 
proper words. I used to say 
“ WiUU wants to go out for a 
walk,” and “ WiUie is good;” 
but in time I learned to say 
“ [ want to go out.” And some- 
thing else I used to say “ 1 ts 
good,” and “You is good,” but 
now 1 know wliat words to use. 

Ion. Yes. Papa corrected 
you and me too, or else mamma 
did, or elscaiiiit, or the servants. 
So we have learned some gram- 
mar without any book. But 1 
know now what are the uses of 
grammar; it tenches us how to 
pronounce our words, and what 
words to use. Or 1 can say it 
in a shorter wav:— Grammar 
teaches us to speak correctly. 

P. It tenches you something 
else. Here is part of a letter 
which Miss Lucy wrote to me 
before she learned grammar:^ — 
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Priry ous. Clapton 

Mi deer Par 

I hop u are qute weL — Tel Amt Jain that 
Weele as a bad corfy and dus not go to SkoL 


W. It is not spelt properly. 
Lucy calls papa a “ deer.” 

L. But since I liave learned 
gramtiiar 1 have written “ dear.” 

P. Now you may easily see 
what are the uses of grammar. 
Yon may suy, “ Grammar teuchm 
Its to speak and write correctly, ^ 
Shall 1 tell you what you wtts| 
have to learn in order to do 
that? 

Ion. Yes, please, papa. 

P. You havOy as you said, 
learned something of grammar 
already. In grammar we learn 

(1st,) To make letters into syl> 
lublcs, and then to iinike sylhililee 
into words; this is called spellimj . 
or, as wo say in grammar, OaTiio- 
ORArUT. 

W. /have always called it 
“spelling.” 

(2ndly,) You will learn the 
“qualities’* of your words, so os 
to distinguish the different sorts 
from each other.^ And when you 
thus Anew them, you 'may arrange 
them into classes and orders (to 
remember them), just as you did 
the animals. This part of grammar 
we call Kttmoloqt. | 

P. Et^^molbgy also teaches 
ns the origin of words, or, as we 
say, their “ derivation,” but you 
will not begin this part yet. 

L. Please let me say that 
once again. Etymology teaches 


ns (a.) the qualities of words; 
and (A) the arrangement of 
them in classes. We learned 
the uses of the animals next, 
papa, after we had teamed the 
qualities. * 

P. So you do with the words. 

(Srdly,) You will learn to use 
yonr wo^s by making them into 
sentences; and you will moke 
rules for using the proper words, 
and putting them in their proper 
places. This we call Syntax. 

Ion. I think that the Syntax 
will be rather hard. But let me 
say the three parts of grammar. 

1st, The spelling of words, 
called Orthography. 

2ndly, The qualities (or mean- 
ing) of words, called Etymo- 
logy; and 

Srdly, The uses of words 
(their arrangement in sen- 
tences), called Syntax. Shall 
we begin to-di^? 

P. Yes. We will have a 
short lesson on Ortliograpby. 

Lesson 1. Orthography. 

You know what letters are. 
They are merely sounds ; but all 
sounds are not letters. 

W. No; the sound which the 
wind mgkes, and the sound of 
a cannon are not letters. 

Ion. Please let me give the 
definition of a letter. A letter 
13 
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is a sound which we use in 
speaking. And I will add some- 
thing. People are sometimes a 
long way off from each other, 
so that they cannot hear such 
sounds, therefore they make 
different shapes upon paper to 
rqtresent the sound. Here is a 
shape — n. Listen to the sound 
it represents. (Ion makes the 
sound,') 

P. Very good; and you will 
find, if you take notice, that 
you can make that sound without 
moving your tongue or your 
lips. You ca*h make it with 
your throat. Now make another 
in the same way. 

Jon. e-e-e-e. I only used 
my throat then. 

P. Now make another. 

W. i-i. I did not move my 
lips or tongue. 

P, Now another — 

Ada. o. il^throat did that! 

P. Now another. 

L. u. Ah! I did move my lips 
a little then ! That sounds like 
a double letter; like **e-oo.” 

P. True. But it may almost 
be sounded by itself. Each 
letter which can thus be sounded 
by itself, without the help of 
another letter, is called a vowel. 
Thus a, e, 0 , and «, are vowels. 
There are two others which 
cannot be sounded by them- 
selves, w and y (oq-t); these 
are sometimes used m a word 
as vowels. 

W. Can we not sound any 
of the other letters by them- 
selves. Let me tiy: n, h, c. 
No! the first is pe and e put 
together, pee ; th« next js he 6, 
bee; the next is s e, se. 1 will : 
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count them up, 6, n, d,f, g, h,j\ 

k, l, m, ^ p, q, r, t, t, V, u>, X, 

y, 2 . Total 21! What are 
these letters called, papa? 

P. They are called conso- 
nants. 

W. Now then, I will make 
up a sentence about ** letters.” 

''Lettbbs are sounds used in 
apeoking. 

<< These sounds may be repre- 
sented on paper by different 
shapes. 

“ Five letters are independent 
sounds (thatiB,tliey can bo sounded 
without the help of another letter); 
these are called Vowels. 

Twenty-one letters are depen- 
dent sounds (tliut is, they cannot 
bo sounded without the help of 
another) ; these are called CoRSO- 

NANTB. 

‘‘The twenty-six letters of the 
English language form a company 
which wo call the Alphabet.*' 

P. Now let us sec what we 
can make with letters. Join 
together b-a ha. What is that? 

L. I do not think it is a wordq 
because it has no meaning. 

P. No, here are three letters, 
o-n-g; here are four letters, 
n-i-n~g ; here arc five letters, 
t-Uo-n-s. In each case, the letters 
make a sound, but none of the 
sounds have any meaning. So we 
do not call them “ worils ;” they 
are called ** Syllables.” One 
letter also may be a syllable, 
such as c-t. 

W. I noticed that each syl- 
lable has only the sound of one 
vowel in it. Now I will make 
a sentence about “syllables.” 

When 09 tc, or twOf or three, or 
four, or five letters form a sound, 
without any meaning in it, we 
tibU such a sound a btllaolb. 
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Ion. And what do we call a 
sound when it has a meaning? 

P. Then it is called a “word.’* 
I was going to show you that, 
just as letters make ^llables, 
so syllables make words. Tell 
me a word — 

W. Ale^ that is a word of 
one syllable. 

L. 1 wdll tell you a better. 
It is better grammar to say I. 
That is a word of one syllable, 
and of one letter. 

P. All the wordA of one syl- 
lable are called mono-sifllubhs 
(which long word is made partly 
from the Greek monos, alone — 
just as we say u/o»arch for a man 
who rules alone; a »io7<k, a man 
who lives alone). 

Jon. Here is a word of two 
syllables, “Wil-ly.” 

P. Such words wo call d£s- 
syllahles, 

Lucs. Here is one with three 
syllables, “ po-ta-to.” 

P. That is called a tri-syU 

lahh. 

W. And here are some full- 
grown words — ther-mo-me-ter, 
Con-stan-ti-no-ple. What are 
they, papa? 

P. All the words you find 
with more tlian three syllables, 
you may call poly-syllahles. 

Ion, Now let me make a 
sentence about words: — 

Wlien ono or two syllables joined 
together have some meaning, they 
are called a word. 


And we may go on to say 
that words are made into sen- 
tences; that sentences are made 
into paragraphs ; that para- 
graphs arc m^c into chapters, 
and that chapters may be made 
into books. 

P, Yes; but all that docs not 
belong to our subject, Ori/tv 
graphy. Now let us finish the 
lesson. What docs orthography 
treat of. Ion? 

Ion. Of spelling; — that oi 
letters, syllables, and words. 

P. Name a LBTTEi;r~A vowel. 

IF. e. • 

P. Name a consonant. 

Alla. ( 1 . 

P. Mention a syllable. 

X. Ik). 

P. Now a word— a mono- 
syllable. 

W. Boy. 

P. Now a dis-syllable. 

X. Batter. 

P. Now a tn-syllablc. 

Ada. Vin-c-gar. 

' P. Now a /70^-syllable. 

Ion. Tap-i-o-ca. 

P. Very good. I intend for 
you to have a “parsing exer- 
cise” at the end of each lesson, 
by which I mean that you are 
to take each word in a sentence, 
and say which class it belongs 
to. You may begin, to-day, by 
pointing out all the vowels, con- 
sonants, syllables, monosylla- 
bles, &c., in the following sen- 
tences: — 


No. 1. Pabsixo Ezbbcisb. 

{Write the number of vowOt, eoneonante, syUahleSt monoeyilablee, dis» 
syllables, trisyllables, and polysyllables, these sentenees:—) 

He that runs fiist will not run long. Write Injuries In dust and kind- 
nesses In marble. All the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty an 
nine years. Constantinople is the capital of Turkey. 
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(Fnm ffiekson** Singing Magtevt) 


re - mcm-ber a Icasoii, which wm not thrown a - wajr, Ticam he- 
T. - L ■ — X- ^ 




re - mcm-her a Icuon, which wai not thrown a - way, Tjeamhe- 


tluiMto he of UHC, don't nppud too much time In play, IVorka- 






way, while you’re able, Work a - way I Work a • 


Honds'wero made to be miefiil, if yon tench them the way, 
Therefore, for yourself or ueiifliboiir, mnke them useful every day. 
Work away, while you're able ; work away I work away I 

And, to speed with your labour, mnke the most of to-day, 

What may hinder you to-morrow, it's impossible to sny. 

Work away, while you’re able; work away I work away I 


As for grief and vexation, let them come when they mny. 
When Tour heart is in your labour, it will soon be liglit and 
Work away, while you’re able ; work away I work away ! 


Let your own hands support you till your strength slinll decay, 
And your heart will never fail you, even when your hair is nay. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away 1 work away! 
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THB KAN WHO KADB A BTBAM-BNQINX. 

P. SoxB time before yon P. I wai a boarding-school 
were born, Lucy, the world did boy when 1 first heard the 
not know what was meant by news; and, as I came home 
a stoam-engihe. If any one from the holidays, on the top 
went out for a ride, he wanted, of a coach, we pgssch a strange 
first, a place to sit down upon; road with iron rails upon ft. 
secondly, wheels for that place The coachman pointed them 
to be moved upon; and, thirdly, out to the passenger who sat 
a horse to move the wheels. beside me, and he laughed at 
ir. Or else a donke;^. them, saying, "Ah, ah I they 

/on. Or, he might ride in a will never do.** 
dog-cart. Ion. That was a railroad, I 

Z. Or, in a sedan-chair, snimose? 

Then he would do without the P. Yes; it was one of tlm 
wheels, and without the horse ; first that had been made, aim 
two men would carry him. the wonderful coaches the 
P. True. 1 had foigotten world Lad heard of were steam- 
those things. engines— the coachman could 

Well ! the world had been not believe such things, 
accustomed to move on in this But the steam-engine soon 
way. Some were jogged along let him know, and all the world 
in waggons; some were walked too, that he was a wonderful 
along In sedans; and others fellow. The wind is a useful 
were trotted along, when all servant to man, for he drives 
at once men were startled by great ships at a swifter speed 
some strange news. They tl^ that of horses; but the 
heard how they* might ride in steam-engine beats the wind, 
coaches which would almost He movM great vessels across 
fly along— at least, they would the mighty ocean, even in the 
tear along over the earth in a face of the wind; he worked 
style equal to that of the swift- great machines in factories; he 
estbird. worked for the spinners, the 

This was not all the news, weavers, the miners: for the 
It was said that the new coaches printers; and did all sorts of 
went without horses; but that work for All sorts of people, 
no one would believe. Then, as for his str^^h; he 

W. Of course not. boasM of having a ten-hone 
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ower; and some were said to 

Rve forty-horBt power; and 
this they soon proved-— so that 
people were obliged to believe 
that steam-engines were won? 
dcrful things. 

Now, if the steam-engines 
are so useful, what sort of a 
man must he have been who 
made them? 

Suppose we begin our pic- 
ture-gallery** with his life. 

Tue History op James Watt. 

A delicate-looking boy was 
one day sitting down in a par- 
lour, bending over the white 
hearth-stone, when one of his 
father’s friends came in. The 
gentleman looked at the boy. 
lie saw that he had a piece of 
coloured chalk in his hand, 
and was making marks on the 
hearth. So ho said to his 
(bther, “Mr. Watt, you ought 
to send that b^ to school, and 
not let him trims away his time 
at home.** 

“Look at my boy,** said his 
father, “and see how he is 
engaged, before you condemn 
hiniT* The gentleman looked, 
and was astonished; for the 
boy was busy in a difficult study. 
He was not playing, but hard 
at work. 

W, Was he doing a sum, 
papa? 

P» No; he was engaged in 
working nwthenwdce was 
diawing lines and circles, and 
was working a difficult problem 
in geometiy. The gentleman 
questioned him further, and 
the boy answered him like one 
Ytho had been accustomed to 
think and learn. So the m- 
tleman said to his famer, 
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“Certainly he is no common 
child.** 

The boy’s father was a mer- 
chant and a ship-builder, living 
in the tow|^f Greenock, in 
Scotland. Ue was one who 
liked work, and liked to see his 
son employed. He taught him 
writing and arithmetic, and his 
mother taught him reading. 
The boy did not need to be 
taught much else; he was al- 
ways trying to learn, or else he 
amused himself with his father’s 
tools. With them he made 
toys, and he even formed a 
small electrical machine. 

This boy never liked to be 
still ; he was always doing some- 
thing. He was either observing 
something, or he was compar- 
ing things; or he was thinking 
about something ; or ho was 
listening about something, or 
ho was imagining something, 
or he was making something ; 
or else he was asking questions 
about something. He always 
had something to do. 

When he was about fourteen 
years old, he went to sec his 
aunt at Glasgow. His aunt, 
however, did not know what to 
do with so active a boy. It 
seemed os if he could not pos- 
sibly sit still in a new place, 
which ho had never seen before ; 
when he -saw his aunt’s tea- 
kettle, he began to be busy; be 
took off the lid and put it on 
again; he held a cup, and then 
a silver spoon over the steam; 
he wateb^ bow long it took in 
coming out of the spout, and 
tried to count the drops which 
it made when it cooled. And 
when the tea things were cleared 
away, he would tuk to his aunt, 
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and ask her questions. When tlemen study languages, mathe- 
tho supper-time came, he began matics, and science. Of course, 
to tell her tales; he made her James Watt soon took an in- 
and all the friends around her terestin that. He soon became 
listen. He told them a humour- known to the students, and they 
ous tale to make them laugh, at once took an interest in him. 
a sorrowful tale to make them As he was not very rich, he 
cry ; and even after ten o’clock, used to go to the college-Mtes 
many an hour passed away of with a box of “ philosophical 
the time when they should have toys,” which he had made; 
been sleeping. His poor aunt these ho used to sell, together 
never had so much to think with some ^‘candle bomb^’* so 
about before, and et last became that he might get money and 
very tired^so she was obliged buy what he wanted for his 
to tell his mother, **You mvat studies. Poor lad,»how much 
take your son James home; 1 he wanted to Idhrnl He was 
am worn out for want of very shame-faced he had 
sleep.” not enough assurance to ask 

But when James Watt went the students to buy. Yet he 
home again, he still found took all this trouble so that he 
something to do. How could might have the means of gain- 
he have eyes and not use them ? ing knowledge. 

He liked to look into tJdnys — ^he At the close of his appren- 

found a book on “ natural phi- ticeship he went to London 
losophv,” and he looked into for twelve months, and in tl% 
that; he found books on medi- year 17.57 he returned to set 
cine and anatomy, and these up in business in Glasgow, 
also he read. Then he went liere he was hindered by a 
into the fields, and studied the difficulty; he was not a Glas- 
flowers; he studied the various gow citizen, and the **corpora- 
parts of his own body, and once tion ” of the city tried to prevent 
he was found with tfie head of him from settling there. His 
a child, which he was taking to friends in the University, how- 
his room to dissect. There was ever, took his part. They 
indeed very litUe that he did furnished him with a convenient 
not examine. room, and conferred on him the 

In ^e course of time it be- title of " Mathematical 1m- 
came necessaiy fdr him to btruhbmt-makbr to tub Col- 
leam a business. He chose lbob of Glasgow.” 
that of an instrument-maker, Ion. Suppose he hod been 
and was apprenticed for three without friends, he would not 
years at Glasgow ; where he had have been able to settle there, 
to make ** theodolites,” quad- P. True. What a good 
rants, and other perfect instm- thing it is to have many Mends 
ments which you do not under- — to be such a character that all 
stand. At Glasgow there is a men can love you ! 

University, a place where gen- (fionHmod on page 83.) 

• 
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P , To-i>at we will conclude 
our Natural Hibtobt Leb- 
bonb; and, should there be time, 
you mnj begin your course on 
botany. 

13. What order of mammals 
are arranged in divisions ac- 
cording to their iailsl 

14. What order arc arranged 
according ^o their horns f 

15. Which ar.'c arranged part- 
ly according to the number of 
their toes f 

16. Which are arran^d ac- 
cording to the fonuation of 
their^/s«f — foniiing the divisions 

digitigrade ** and ** planti- 
grade’* animals? 

17. Give me the following 
six divisions of a certain order; 
and the name of the order itself. 

1st Tribe, animals with re- 
tractile claws, clastic pads, great 
power of springing, eyes with 
pupils which dilate at night, 
and contract in a strong light. 

The 2nd Tribe have ** vermi- 
form” bodies, sharp limbs, and 
a peculiar means of defence in 
the offensive odour they emit 
when attacked. 

The 3rd Tribe have blunt 
claws, but very long canine 
teeth, great swiftness, and great 
sagacity. 

The 4th Tribe aih rather dif- 
ficult to distinguish; their claws 
are jsmi^retractile ; they have 
pouches containing a substance 
wirii an agrualh odour; and 
the pupils of the eye do not 
contract during, .the day* 

The 5th Tnbe walk on the 
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soles of their feet; they have 
rough, shaggy paws, massive 
bodies and limbs, and great 
power of climbing. 

The 6th Tribe are amphibi- 
ous; the body is fish- shaped; 
the limbs may rather be c^led 
fina or paddles^ than legs. 

Can you name these tribes 
and their order? 

18. Tell me the names of six 
animals in the first three, and 
three animals in the last three 
of these tribes. 

19. What is the tribe, order, 
and name of the animal which 
is most useful to the Green- 
lander? 

20. Wliat is the tribe, order, 
and name of the most useful 
animal to the Tartar? 

21. 1 will describe some of 
the habits of our friends, and 
yon may tell me their names. 
A certain animal comes down 
in the night when men sleep, 
and acts as a scavenger, clear- 
ing the streets of the Eastern 
cities ; sometimes it attacks the 
sheep-fold, or even the grave- 
yard, it is said. The animal is 
gregarious ; large packs are 
often heond in the distance 
making strange cries, a shriek- 
ing or yelping. What animal 
do 1 refer to ? 

22. Go to the West Indies, 
and you may hear the distant 
noises of animals belonging to 
anoriier order. When the sun 
is setting, you may hear them 
making a loud howling and 
weeping, os if they w6re bidding 
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it Good-bye.” What animals 28. How is so huge an ani- 
am I thinking of ? mal kept warm in the polar 

23. What animals of the seas? 

second order are peculiar to 29. Which is the smallest 
Madagascar and the neigh- mammal, and in what order is 
bourhood? it found? 

24. There are also some of 30. Name the different ani- 
thc third order which are almost mals of the rat tribe, 
peculiar to Madagascar. They 31. The different animals of 
sleep during the day suspended the squirrel tribe? 

by their limbs from the branches 32. Name all the torpid 

of the trees, looking like some mammals yon know, 
strange fruit, and they arc often 33. And all that are omphi- 
knocked down and eaten as bious. 

food. What sort of bats are 34. I will name 4;he exact 
they? position of an aAimal. It be- 

25. There is an animal with longs to the animal kingthm ; 
a neck which is long and thin ; the vertebrated sub-kingdom ; 
therefore, having very little the class mammals; the order 
strength there, it defends itself of flesh-eating animals; the 

. with its hMls. tribe of seals ; it is known not 

26. There is another in the only by its size, but by its large 
same order which has less tusks. What is its name? 
strength in its heels, but has a 35. Name tlie tribe, order, 
more short, thick, and strong class, sub-kingdom, and king** 
neck ; therefore it defends itself dom of the shrew, 

with the horns of its head. 36. Name the kingdom, sub- 

27. A certain large mammal kingdom, class, order, tribe, 
has no teeth, and a very small and division of the elk, 
throat, not largo enough to 37. In the same way mark 
swallow a middling-sized fl.s]i ; the position of the ichneumon. 

it feeds on a minute kind of 38. Also the exact position 
** jelly-fish” called the medusa, of the pole-cat. 

Instead of teeth, it has a curious 39. Of the hippopotamus. 
apparatus like a sieve at each 40. Of the cat. 
side of its mouth ; through this 41. Of the ourang-outang. 
it strains the water which enters 42. Of the opossum. 

when it receives 'its 'food, and 43. Oi t\io dolphin. 

spouts it up through its nostrils. 44. Of the chtnchilla. 

1 remember, too, that as it can- 45. Of the llama. 

not receive fresh air under the 46. Into how manjr ** sub- 
water, it has a large cavity con- kingdoms” is the ** kingdom” 
taining numerous arteries. In of nature divided ? 
these it retains the blood which 47. Name them, and distin- 
is purified when it rises to guishthem. 
the surface of the water and 48. Into how many ** classes” 
breathes. What is tlie animal’s is the sub-kingdom mammals 
name? * divided? 
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49. Which two classes haye food^ and what stn^ changes 

warm red blood? are made in the limbs, teeth, 

50. Name the two dosses stomach, daws, and feet; the 

with cM red blood. sense^ the fhime-work, and 

We will now bid good-bye to coTerings of these animals. I 
our lesson on the mammals; am sure you can now admire 
and, for a time, to the animal the wisdom of God more than 
kingdom. I ho]^ dear children, you could at first, 
that the animals of which we /on. Tes. When we hod 
have learned are now more in- never studied the animals, the 
teresting to you than they were groat diflerence in their parts 
at first. Not only is the history seemed like confusion and dis- 
of their habits interesting, but order. 

it is pleasant to get a glance at P, True; and now these dif- 
TiTB wisofiM OF OoD; to sec ferences only show you what or- 
how lie fits en&h animal for the dcr God keeps in his works ; and 
climate in which it is placed, or that all are “fearfully and won- 
fits them all for the different derfully made.” Let us spend 
ciramstainces in which they live, a few more minutes in begin- 

It is pleasant to think how ing onr new course of lessons 
each is fitted for his peculiar on Botany. {See next page,') 

WINTER, AWAY I 

• Away, hoaiy winter ! awsy to tliy oavem, 

On the winffs of the storm, to the far rigid North ; 

Leave the land of the Tliames and swift-flowing Severn, 

To the adamant kingdom of icebergs go forth. 

From the green hills of England and hcather-crown’d rocks, 

From her gay smiling vallrys and tuneful woods, go! 

Far away with thy petrified icicle hwks. 

To where rein-deer are cropping the moss 'neath the snow. 

In thy iron-sonef] vestment across the wide main, 

On the hurricane haste to thy own native sphere; 

With the hoar-fVost, and vapours, and all thy cold train. 

Stormy winter, away 1 on thy dark cloudy bier. 

Come, glowing spring ! soft, benignant, ethereal. 

And thou god of the day I with thy earth-warming beams, 

No more the tyrant, liis ioe-wand imperial. 

Will eznlting^'v wave o’er onr rivers and streams. 

Then come, gentle aephyrs, bright sunshine, and flowers. 

Yonder lark thy glad welcome will ohaunt throngh the skies; 

Wreathe garlands fair blooming on hedgerows and borders, 
Through the air perfumed inoense will gratefully rise. 

Over mountain and valley, and wide-spreading plain, 

Lovely spring ! throw thy mantle of bright vernal green ; 

Awake music’s soft strains in the woodlands again. 

While around us a roseate hols- is seen. Y. S. 
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BOTANY. 

XNTRODUCTIOir— DISTINCTION BETWEEN YEGETABLES AND 
ANIMALS. 


P. When we began onrcourae 
on Natural History, I pointed 
out the great difference between 
a vegetable and a mineral. 

L. I remember, papa. We 
know a vegetable from a mine- 
ral, 1st, because it has life. 

W. And 2ndly, it has or- 
gans to procure food, so as to 
keep up its life; for we found 
that the plant has not only to 
live, but to grow. We called 
such parts of the plant organs 

OF NUTRITION. 

Ion. And, Srdly, it has death. 
Everything that lives also dies; 
it perishes, and becomes dust 
again. 

P. True. When a plant dies, 
what must happen so that its 
species may not be lost. 

W. It must either leave seeds 
or young plants to grow in its 
stead. Of course, if the plants 
could not produce others in their 

1 )lacc, there would soon be none 
eft; we called the seeds or- 
gans OF reproduction. Now 
1 remember that these were 
the most important distinctions 
— (1.) Plants have life: there- 
fore (2.) They have organs of 
nutrition, 

(3.) Plants have there- 

fore (4.) They have organa of 
reproduction. 

P. I may as well add the 
other distinctions for yon. (5.) 
The parts of plants all depend 
on one another; if you break 
off a small picee of chalk from 


a large piece, it still remains 
“chBik** — but, if you cut a 
flower to pieces, the parts can- 
not live separately. (6.) Plants 
have fixed and limited sizes; 
thev cannot increase to any size. 

Jon. That is true! 

Then, (7.) Their shapes are 
all fixed, and are enclosed in a 
covering, or skin; the surface 
generally is amopth knd round- 
ed — thev have no regular planes 
and angles as you find in mine- 
rals. You may add, also, (8.) 
That plants are not entirely one 
substance ; thev have not only 
solid, but fluid parts; and the 
order in which these parts are * 
mixed is fixed. 

\V. But the greatest distiim- 
tion, papa, is the life of tue 
plant. Is it not? 

P. Yes; this is a truly won- 
derful matter. The life, and 
the organs which sustain life. • ^ 
These ** organs ** have tlicir 
duties to perform, or, as wo 
say, their functions. Think ! 
Inside a very little seed is a 
most minute germ; and, as it 
is said, ** this minute germ builds 
up the beautiful form and won- 
drous structure of the perfect 
tree with scarcely any other 
materials than water and air. 
With these it not only con- 
structs its own stem, leaves, roots, 
and flowers, but (what seems yet 
more extraordinary) it imparts 
to its seeds the same power.” 

Truly any plant is interesting. 
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(from william 

21. I QUESTIONED jou Con- 
cerning the Feudal System 
last week. We arc going to 
watch the decline of that sys- 
tem. 

^ Suppose I tell yon of a prin~ 
ciple before we begin — (you 
know very well what is meant 
by a principle).* 

It is a sure principle that 
anything, or any system, which 
is not true and just, will not 
answer long. It is ** unsound,** 
BO that the work of decay soon 
begins, and it becomes rotten. 
Here is another principle, which 
is very similar. When two 
parties arc acting unjustly and 
quarrel, often they both lose; 
and other parties, who are not 
quarrelling, gain the advantage. 

I will give you an instance. 
A certain man gained the 
crown of England by force, 
when ho had no right to it. So 
the Norman barons said, “Your 
elder brother is the proper per- 
son to be the king!** and they 
quarrelled with him. Then the 
king, by fighting, weakened the 
barons, and the barons weak- 
ened the king; so the king to 
gain strength was obliged to 
please the people. He pro- 
mised them permission to hunt 
in his forests ; he raised a few 
Saxons to places of honour ; 
and he said to them, “ Stand by 
me against your Kated Norman 
lords?* The barons did the 
same thing to get the help of 


• Vol. i. p. 2i3. 
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the people against the king. 
Thus both king and barons 
weakened each other (and got 
the people to help them), and 
the people gained strength. 
What was the name of that 
king? 

22. There was another man 
who became king unjustly, lie 
also put aside his elder brother, 
who was engaged in the cru- 
sades. So, because he had 
done wrong, and feared the 
people, he granted them a 
charter contaniing various pri- 
vileges ; he also granted privi- 
leges to the clergy and the 
barons. More than all, instead 
of marrying a Norman lady, he 
pleased his subjects by marry- 
ing a Saxon nun, called Matilda. 
Do you know that king's name? 

23. In the times of these two 
kings, there were great wars 
in another part of the world. 
These wars were a great at- 
traction to the barons of various 
countries ; who were fond of 
chivaliy and fighting. So, 
numbers left their estates, and 
some sold their property and 
went abroad. Thus the num- 
ber of small .baronies decreased, 
and great changes took place. 
What wars am I speaking of? 

24. But, I remember how, 
in the next reign, the barons 
gained powder again. The king 
was an usuraer — decidedly! 
King Heniy 1. had left tho 
crown to his daughter Matilda. 
This the king knew, but he 
said that he was more fit to 
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reign than a woman, and that 
ho himself was William the 
Conqueror's ^andson; accor- 
dingly he seized the crown. 
Thus, as before, the king had 
not many friends, and was not 
strong enough to rule the 
barons— who almost did just 
what they pleased. They for- 
tified old castles, and built no 
less than 1,500 new fortresses. 
This time the people sniTered; 
for nil was disorder. The king 
was opposed by Matilda and 
some of the barons, while others 
took the part of the king. The 
barons made war on each other, 
and took their revenge by 
fiundering one another's vassals. 
In what reign did all this 
happen? 

25. Do you remember any of 
the cruelties they practised 
upon the people? 

26. What was the name ot 
the next king? Tell me why he 
was so powerful ? 

27. Wliat did he do with the 
new castles to lessen the power 
of the barons? 

28. To decrease the power 
I of the barons, he was obliged 

also to get help from the peo- 
ple — what did he do to please 
them? 

29. HeniylT. was an ambi- 
I tious king, and he had, you may 

remember, great possessions in 
France. He carried on wars in 
distant parts. We find, there- 
fore, that for the sake of his 
own convenience, and the con- 
venience of the barons, he made 
an important change, by which 
he got the whole command of 
the army into his own hands. 
In this way he also did much 
to destroy the feudal system* 


What was the change he 
made?* 

30. Daring the reign of 
Henrv II., the class of people 
called cittJ^ens increased in im- 
portance. But in the next reign, 
the citizens were left at home 
to work and grow rich, and the 
nobles w'cnt abroad with the 
king; the king sold all ho 
could possibly find to sell, and 
many barons sold all they pos- 
sessed, and off they went to the 
crusades! Thus again the feu- 
dal system was weakened. In 
whose reign was tfiisr 

31. What unfortunate race 
of people suffered very much in 
this reign ? 

32. Tell me the name of the 
next king. lie was the most 
cowardly and the worst of our 
kings ; but out of his wickedness 
grew great good for the people. 
He treated the barons so badlya 
that they rose up against him. 
Then they forced him to estab- 
lish the charters which his father 
had made, and to grant new privi- 
leges. The charter he signed, 
was the foundation of the Eng- 
lish people’s liberty. What was 
its title; and what was the 
name of the king? 

33. Can you remember the 
name of the next king? He 
was as weak and foolish as 
his father, so the barons re- 
belled against him, and estab- 
lished the first House of Com- 
mons. 

34. Give me your reasons 
for thinking that the House 
of Commons increased the 
people's power. How did it 
damage the feudal system ? 


•VoLu.p.l67. 
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MORE ABOUT THE LONDONERS — ** 8ANITART CONDITION.'’ 


Z. I WONDER wliat Mr. Youog 
means by “sanitary condition.” 
1 have heard people talking 
about “ sanitary reform^* 

W, There 1 you are just like 
a girl, Lucyl Now, I can tell 
you, because 1 learn Latin at 
school. 

L. Well, what is “sani- 
tary”? 

W, Thb Latin word sanitas 
means healtn '; so sanitary con- 
dition moans healthy condition. 

Z. That does not seem to be 
sense 1 Let us read the letter : — 

“My dear Children, — 

“By the sanitary condition 
of a city, we mean the different 
circuinstances which contribute 
to the health of the inhabitants. 
For instance, when folks have 
plenty of water, they can keep 
themselves and their houses 
clean and * sweet,' as we say. 
Then they are more healthy. 

“ And, when they have 
enough Jire, they are not so 
likely to catch cold; then they 
are more healthy. 

“ And, when they have plenty 
of %/</, it contributes to cheer- 
fulness and happiness. Light 
shows up the dirty places. So, 
when people have more light 
they are more healthy. 

“Light! ah! that is a.^eat 
blessing. A little while ago 
the Londoners had to pay not 
only for the gas-light which 1 
spoke of, but for the light from 
heaven. They had to pay a tax 
for the windows, which let the 
26 


light into their houses. .But 
the Government have lately 
found out that the sun-light 
belongs to all, so they have 
now abolished the window-tax. 
Poor people and rich people 
may have windows and light, 
as much as they please; and 
the Londoners have even in- 
vited all nations to visit them 
in ‘a palace made of win- 
dows’!” 

W. That is the Crystal Pa- 
lace. What a good “ sanitary 
condition ” it must be in! 

Z. But here is more about 
Light. 

“Light! ah, it is a great 
blessing 1 It is good for the j 
moral health of a people — ^if you 
know what that means. In the 
times when the nights were 
dark, and the lanterns were few, 
there were many robberies and 
violent deaths; but dirty deeds 
cannot stand the light anv more 
tliau dirty places ; and it is 
said that the gas-light ' did half 
the work of the prevention of 
crime.’ 

“Thus you see that the 
water, fire, and light, which 
you heard of 'in my lost letter, 
relate to the * sanitary condi- 
tion’ of a people. But I must 
proceed with my friend's ac- 
count. * I mentioned,’ he said, 
*the washing and cleaning when 
we talked about the water of 
London. I should have told 
you, tliat the men who are for 
making a sanitary reform in 
London caused an Act of Par- 
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liament to be passed in 1846, 
for establishing public baths 
and wash-houses, in which poor 
people may keep themselves 
and their clothes clean. These 
institutions have been veiy 
useful. 

*‘*The sstosrs, also,* he said, 
‘relate to the sanitary con- 
dition of the city; for if all 
the unwholesome filth he not 
cleared away, it will make the 
air impure, and the people un- 
healthy. 

“‘The paving of the atreets 
also relates to the people’s sani- 
tary condition ; for if the foot- 
paths be dirty and clayey, and 
Kill of puddles, had vapours 
arise, which make the air im- 
pure, and tlie people unhealthy. 

“‘The Imrial-placea of the 
people also relate to this sub- 
ject; for if dead men be allowed 
to rest in the cities with those 
who live, had vapours arise 
from their bodies through the 
earth, spreading disease and 
the seeds of death in the air. 

“ ‘Let us talk of the sewers 
first. The sewers of London are 
the most remarkable in the 
world. They exten^^ to a great 
depth under the earth, and 
some of the main sewers arc of 
enormous size. On each side 
of most streets there is a gutter, 
and at certain distances in the 
gutter there are iron gratings. 
Through these gratings the 

g utter-water pours on rainy 
ays, carrying with it the dirt 
from the roa&.’ 

“ ‘ And where does it all go 
to?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Ah I where do yon think?’ 
said my friend — ‘ it goes into the 
dark! Down it goes, gurgling 


along, through winding drains, 
into the broad main-sewer; ana 
there, in the dark, in company 
with all manner of filth from 
all manner of places, it rushes 
along, and rushes on, until 
it reaches^ where do you 
think?’ 

*“I can’t sayl* 

“ ‘ The River Thames. The 
fine old Father Thames has to 
receive it all ; whether agreeable 
to himself or not. Ah, how 
it must spoil the fiavour of his 
water! For do you know that 
1 .*)0 great sewers atl day long 
discharging their dirty con- 
tents into his “ bosom.” Every 
day they pour forth about 
30,000,000 gallons, or 130,000 
tons of filth. It is too much — 
reallv. 

“I^hose who think much 
about ‘sanitary reform,’ say 
that the noble river Thamef 
should not be dirtied in this 
way, and that, instead of doing 
harm, this refuse might be 
made to do good. It is pro- 
posed that two vast “subter- 
ancan” canals should bo dug 
— one on each side of the river, 
and that by these canals the 
water should be conveyed far 
into the country, where it might 
be used to make the com grow 
for all good people, and the 
grass for the sheep and cows. 
Would not that be a more 
sensible plan?’ 

“There! I have written 
nearly to the bottom of the 
paper, and 1 think that my 
letter is long enough for any 
boy or girl to read. So 1 beg 
to leave off; and remain, 

' “ Your affectionate friend, 
“Henby Young.'” 
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Chapter IT. 


THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS — ^NOUNS AND ADJECTITES. 


TV. I LIKE fi^raininarl 
Ion. So do I, really. I have 
written down the last lesson on 
a piece of paper, and have 
committed it to memory. Hear 
me say it. 


English Grammar. 

Memory Lesson 1. — DRFTNI- 

I'c., ORTHO- 


lemory 

TION, G’c 
GRAPUY. 


1. Grammar teaches vs how 
to speak and write correctly. 

2. In order to do this, we must 
leaim — 

(a.) Spelling, or Ortho- 

ORAPIIT. 

i (b.) The qualities” of words, 
and their different sorts^ so as to 
arrange them into classes; this 
is called Etymology. 

(c.) The ^uses” of words, in 
different parts of a sentence ; diis 
is called Syntax. 

3. Orthography relates to 
letters, syllables, and words. 

4. A letter is a sound; there 
are two sorts, viz., the Jive 
vowels, and the twenty-one con- 
sonants; thus the English lan- 
guage has twenty-six letters. 

5. A syllable is a sound with- 
out a meaning, formed by one or 
more letters. 

6. A word is a sound with a 
meaning, formed by one or more 
syllables. Words have different 
names, according to their lengths, 
such as ^^monosyllables,” ^^dis- 
syllables,” “ trisyllables,” and 
** polysyllables.” 
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P. I have been listening to 
that lesson, Ion, and think you 
said it very well. You may all 
commit it to memory. Now 
for some Etymology. 

Lesson 2. THE NOUNS. 

P. Etymology relates to the 
“ qualities** of words. I think 
os you have had so many ** Ob- 
ject lessons,** yon ought to be 
veiy expert in finding out qua- 
lities. 

Ada.. So we are! 

P. Hitherto ^ou have ob- 
served the qualities of diings; 
these you can discover with 
your senses. Bui bow will you 
discover the qualities of the 
^ords f 

W. Oh, perhaps we shall feel 
them. Will you give us some 
to try? 

P. Yes ; here is a collection 
of words with ditferent qualities. 
I shall not tell you how many 
sorts I havE mixed up ; but if 
you arrange together all that 
are alike, you will see how 
many classes they will make. 

Boy— shoop —blue — wisdom — 
wonderful— small— goodness— leaf 
— wind — pretty — horror —Jupiter 
— young — lady-bird — greasy — 
Constantinople — intemperate — 
rubbish— exhilarating — ^invigorat- 
ing — sheet — warm — water-cure. 

Now, do what you can with 
those words. If yon want to 
observe, you must use your 
minds eye— think. 
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L. We have arranged them, Wisdom, and goodness, and 
papa. We only make two horror, are real things, although 
classes — we cannot see them with our 

Class 1. — Boy, Sheep, Wisdom, eyes. But is Jupiter real? 
Goodness^ Leaf, Wind, Hor- P, No. Jupiter is the name 
ror, Jupiter, Lady-bird, Con- of a heathen God ; there never 
stantinoplc. Rubbish, Street, was such an individual— he 
Water, Cure. was only imagined. 

C&iss 2. — Blue, Wonderful, W, And there are no such 

Small, Pretty, Young, Greasy, persons as the /airies — Queen 
Intemperate, Exhilarating, Mab, Friar Puck, Jack the 
liivigcirating, Warm. Giant-killer, and the Lilipu- 

fj. But we cannot tell exactly tians ; they are imaginary people, 
the difference in their qualities. P. True. Yet the words 
I only feel that there is a differ- which represent tli^m — their 
ence, for I can put ** the ” before names — are Noune. 
any in the first class. Thus— W. Then, I know now what 

“the boy’* — “the wisdom” — a Noun is; I will make its 
“the goodness” — but there is “definition.” 

no sneh thing as “the blue,” or a nonn is a name-OuA is all I 
“the greasy.” „ ™ , 

P. No ; there is no sneh thing. P- Tme ; but you may make 

W. Ah! ah 1 1 see something, 

papa— the first are all things! Then, I will say — 

There is simIi a thing as %, or DtJlnifum^L word which il 
she^}, or wisdom, g Jho mime of any real or imaginary 

P. Wait a minute, Willie r 'hing is called a Noun. 

Grammar does not teach us of I^ample^ Girl, underfiring, 
objects, or things, it teaches of ApoUo, Friar Puck, 

words. There is all the differ- ” 

ence between the great object L, Yes! and the way to be 
boy, and the little word boy. sure whether anything is a noun 

Ion, To be sure. They are or not, is to think what the 
not the real things; they are word represents, and to ask — 
all the names of things. What “Is it really a tAiny?” You 
are we to coll such words? can’t make a mistake then. 

P, All words. that are the P, You may now perform 
names of things, are called your “Parsing Exercise.” Find 
NOUNS. out how many of the words 

L, But are all in the first in the underwritten exercise 
class names of real things, papa? belong to the class nouns. 

No. 9. Pabbxvo Exuoun. 

(Write all the Nouns in these sentences.) 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, a baron of the times of the fendsl 
system, lived In a great casOe. The pig is used for Ibod. Hones, cows, 
sheeps antelopes, deer, dromedaries, pnd other animals, eat vegetable food. 
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Lesson 3. THE ADJECnVE. 

L I think, papa, I should 
like another lesson before you 
leave off. I should like to see 
why the words in the second 
column are all alike. 

P. Veiy well;. proceed. 

W, I have been noticing 
that they may all be used with 
the nouns. Tiy any of them 1 
You may say smuU leaf; or 
warm water ; or pretty sheep. So 
they show what sort of thin^ 
the nouift represent. 

Ion, Yes; I have noticed 
that they all express ‘Equalities 
and if you add one to a noun, 
it shows directly that the noun 
has that quality. 

P. That is quite true. Such 
words are very easy to under- 
stand; and because they are 
^lidded to nouns they are called 
A<^ectivcs. 

L, Then I will make thfl 
“ definition : — ** 

A word which is added to a 
noun to show its quality is oallod 
an ADJXCTivi ~ such as small, 
warm, pretty, invigorating, young. 


itself, it has no meaning. For 
instance: the small, a warm, a 
pretty — that is nonsense. 

W. Ah, papa! I have snch 
a good thought ! These classes 
of words are just like men, all 
the world over. They are 
dependent, and independent. 
There is a class of men called 
servants, who are dependent; 
and there are masters, who are 
independent. The adjective is 
the noun's servant; for you see 
it is dependent on him—it fol- 
lows him to show his quality. 

L, So it is, Willie; and now 
we have heard of dependent 
letters, dependent syllables, and 
dependent words. Let me say 
them over. 

b is a dependent Utter, because 
it cannot be sounded without the 
help of a vowel. 

a is an independent letter, be- 
cause it may bo sounded by itself. 

oy is a dependent syUMe, be- 
cause it has no meaning by itself. 

boyi. an independent syllahU, 
because it has a meaning by itself 
(and is thus a “word”). 


P. Have you any other re- 
marks to make on the adjec- 
tive? 

Ion, I notice a CTcat differ- 
ence between this doss and the 
nouns. You can use a noun 
by itself; yon may say horror, 
wisdom, goodness, boy; but if 
you tiy to use an adjective by 


small is a dependent word, be- 
cause it cannot be used by itself. 

girl is an independent word, 
because it has a meaning by itself. 

P. You may now attend to 
your parsing exercise. Draw 
a line under all the adjectives 
you find, or write them on a 
slate. 


No, 8 . Paasiiro Exrbczbb. 


My dear, good, kind, and aflbctlonate mamma, yon have a nasty, tire- 
some, troublesome cough. The good doctor cured the bad cold which I caught 
in the wet weather. 
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TUSKBT. 


“ Mr DEAR Children, — 

“ I landed at Constantinople 
with the Greek merchant. 

dare sa^ you remember 
our conversation. You know 
that the city was so called after 
Constantine the Great, who 
established the eastern empire 
of Itome here. (The ancient 
name was Dyzantium.) You 
learned that the city is situated 
on a triangle, and that it is 
said to be built on seven hills, 
in imitation ' of ItoiiE. You 
heard, too, of the beautiful 
Bosphorus, which leads into the 
Black Sea; and of the appear- 
ance of the city from the water. 
I wrote to you also concerning 
the Golden Horn; the New 
Seraglio, which forms a **city. 
within a city;’* the Mosque of 
Soigman the Magnificent; the 
ancient Aqueduct; and the 
slender Watch-tower, Another 
remarkable place in the city is 
the JUppoarome, formed by 
the Greeks for horse exercises, 
and racing. This large open 
space is 400 paces long, and 
100 paces broad. It is said 
that altogether Constantinople 
and its suburbs' contains 14 
imperial mosques; 200ordinaiy 
mosques; 300 chapels; 80 ba- 
zaars; more than 500 fountains; 
and about 100,000 houses; so 
that you may imagine it to be 
a very large place. 

As, led bv the Greek mer- 
chant, I wended my way up some 
of the narrow streets, 1 cannot 
say that 1 was pleased. Afte^ 


the view of the city from the 
river, a scene, said to be the 
most imposing and magnificent 
in the whole world, 1 was griev- 
ously disappointed at thenar- 
row, crooked, dirty. Ill-paved 
streets. There were also lai^ 
spaces strewn with blackened 
ashes, which told tales of fires 
that had recently bftppcned. 
Soon I began to be very angiy. 
I bad to pick my way up steep, 
slippe^ places, midst filth of 
all kinds, and midst dirty, 
mangy cur-dogs, who were 
snarling over some putrid sub- 
stance. 1 was at once reminded 
of the accounts of Eastern 
cities, and the scavengers — the 
jackals. ^ 

^ "The houses of these streets 
were light and gaudy; they 
were composed of light timber, 
and the spaces between the 
timber were generally filled up 
with earth or brick. They are 
very comhustthle, and very fra- 
gile; and if they escape fire, 
they seldom last more than 
thirty or forty years. According 
to the customs of the East, men 
and women are separated; so, 
each house is divided by a very 
narrow passage; one side of 
the houses belong to the women, 
and the other to visitors and 
friends. 

"The 500 fountains in the 
city pleased me more than the 
bouses. The number of these 
fountains may be accounted 
for, Ist, because of the Roman 
aqueducts, from which a good 
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supply of water is obtained; without a veil which hides 
2ndly, according to the cus- their faces, 
stom.of the Turks, and the **The cAoroc/ers of the yarions 

Mahometan religion, frequent people are also as dilFerent as 
baths and washings are neces- the colours of their boots. You 
sary. see this more particularly when 

'‘The tnAaAi/aate of Constan- doing business with them. It 
tinople next enga^d my at- is said that the Armenians and 
tention. There is a great TarJa seldom ask too much for 
variety of people; the principal their goods; the Gredc mer- 
kinds are the Mahometans, the chants and the Jews, however, 
Greeks, the Armenians, the are crafty, and not to be trusted. 
Jews, and the Franks. The These people meet in the public 
name ‘Frank’ is applied to most market-places, or besestina, as 
forei^efs — English, French, they are called. 

Russians, Arstrians, and others “ My guide, the Greek mer- 
ore all called Franks; they chant, knew many of them, but 
visit each other frequently and I had no wish to make their 
live on friendly terms. They acquaintance; for, so far, all 
ore thus separated because they was disappointment. I hod 
are not Mahometans, but the heard much of the Turkish 
separation causes them to forget cemeteries, and thinking they 
their national differences, and would be even more pleasant 
to be more sociable. that the city itself, I resolved 

#» “Amongst so many different to visit them, 
races, the different languages^ “The next morning, while 
heard are amusing; indeed* breakfasting at the ‘Table 
nearly all languages are spoken d’hote,’ 1 met with a Russian 
in Constantinople. The variety Countess, an agreeable chatty 
of dreas is almost as great as lady. As, like myself, she was 
the variety of langui^e. The a ‘ Frank,’ we soon got into 
colour of the boots is an im- conversation; and finding that 
I portant distinction: — the Mo- she was going to the ceme- 
liometans wear yellow boots, teries, 1 offered to accompany 
the Armenians red, the Greeks her, and was accepted. Next 
black, and the Jews blue. The week you shall hear of our 
wives of the Turks and the visit, from 
Armenians are dressed alike — “Your affectionate friend, 

they never appear in the streets “ Ubolb Righabd.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Who seek a friend should eome disposed 
To exhibit in full bloom disolosed 
The graeee and the t)eaaties 
That form the oharaoter he sedES, 

For ’tlAA union, that bespeaks 
Rjwiprooated duties. oowpiB. 

as 
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3rd Week. MOHBAT. Koral lesBon. 


INDUSTRY. 


THE MAN WHO MAI 

P. Let us think of James 
Watt, the Mathematical In- 
strument Maker to the Col- 
lege OF Glasgow. 

II is friends in Glasgow soon 
increased. Very learned men 
and great men of the college 
became his friends. One cele- 
brated professor was delighted 
with him. lie says, “When I 
was introduced to Mr, AVatt, I 
only expected to find a work- 
man, but was surprised to find a 
philosopher, as young as myself, 
and always ready to instruct 
me. I had the vanity to think 
myself very proficient in my 
studies, but 1 was rather mor- 
tified to find Watt so much my 
superior. AVhenever any puz- 
zle came in the way of us 
students, we went to Mr. Watt. 
It^vcrything became to him the 
beginning of a new and serioun 
study ; we knew that he would 
not quit it until he had dis- 
covered its insignificaney, or 
made something of it. In order 
to read a certain work, he 
learned the German language; 
and so did I, to know what he 
was about.” 

Thus you sec how useful 
a good man may be by his 
example. 

W* Yes, I dare say that the 
professor would not have taken 


IS A steam-engine. 
the trouble to learn German, if 
he had not seen Mr. Watt doing 
so. 

P, In another part of this 
gentleman's letter, *you may 
read of a quality in "Mr. Watt 
which I am sure you will also 
admire. It is said — 

“Watt’s superiority to us all 
was hidden under the most 
amiable candour, in allowing 
merit to every man.” Do you 
understand tfiat, AVillic? 

W, Yes ; that means that hp 
thought other people to be as 
good as himself. 

P, True ; and here is some- 
thing better. I will read it: — 
“He would often surmise things 
which others would only carry 
out, yet ho would ascribe f/te 
whole merit to their ingenuity.” 

How diilcrent w'as Watt from 
many other men! Have you 
not sometimes noticed how 
anxious men are for the world 
to know of all they have done ! 
They wish to get very great 
praise for themselves, and “ to 
make a noise in thcworld.” 

L, Yes. You once told us, 
papa, that “empty vessels make 
the most sound.” 

P. But Watt, vou see, was 
anxious only to do good, and 
he willingly gave to others the 
praise. Bow much better that 
33 
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is ! After he had been in 
Glasgow six years, he married 
his cousin, and was allowed 
to set up in business in the city, 
as an instrument-maker: his 
importance was thus increased. 
Ho became an engineer as well 
as an instrument-maker— and 
it is said that he was consulted 
in the construction of canals, 
bridges, and other large works 
requiring skill.” You can un- 
derstand how delightful such 
pursuits were to Mr. Watt. In 
everything he did, he worked 
at it with all his heart, for 
every new engagement was, as 
you heard, the, beginning of a new 
and serious study. 

With this habit of mind, 
nothing came amiss to him. 
For instance: ho was quite 
unacquainted with music; he 
had never been able in his Ufc 
to sing, or play on any instni- 
4nent, yet he one day astonished 
all his friends, by producing a 
fine organ, which he had built, 
and which contained many 
improvements. When some 
musicians played upon it, they 
found that it had a wonderful 
power of producing sound. 
What a thoughtful man he 
must have been to make 
this! You may now under- 
stand how pleased Mr. Watt 
would be, when, in the midst of 
his engagements, his attention 
was drawn to a model of a 
steam-engine. Ho had heard of 
steam-engines befor*', and — 

Ian. But, papa, did not Mr. 
Watt invent the steam-engine? 

P. By no means. There had 
been many steam-engines be- 
fore his time. 1 think you 
would like to hear their history. 
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Nearly two thousand years 
ago, a Greek writer named 
Hero, who lived in Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, described a toy 
which ho had invented, and 
which had been moved by 
steam. In a.d. 540, an archi- 
tect named "Anthemius shook 
a house by the power of the 
steam from several cauldrons 
of water. On the 17th June, 
1543, a man named Blasco db 
Caroy made a fine experiment 
in Spain; ho procured a ship 
of 209 tons, and put it in a 
great cauldron of boiling water, 
with a moveable wheel on each 
side of the ship, by which he 
moved it; the experiment suc- 
ceeded, but no one saw its value, 
and it was forgotten. 

In the year 1663, the first 
idea of a steam-engine came 
out in England. The Mar- 
quis OF Worcester published 
an account of one in a book. 
After describing it, ho says — 

** I call this a semi-omnipotcnt 
engine, and do intend that a model 
of it be buried with ino.” 

L. That seems very selfish! 
I wonder what that was for. 

P. I cannot say. He after- 
wards invented another engine, 
for draining all sorts of mines, 
which he declared to be ** the 
most stupendous work in the 
whole world.” 

This engine of the Marquis 
did not come into use until 
about thirty years after his 
death, when Captain Thomas 
Sayary brought into use an 
engine for draining mines — 
which he styled The Miner's 
Friend” 

The engines of Savary, how- 
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ever, were not perfect; hut in 
the year 1705 they were greatly 
improved hy two Englishmen— 
Thomas Nkwcomen, an iron- 
monger, and John Cowley, a 
glazier. They constructed a 
machine in imitation of one hy 
a Frenchman named Papin. 
This was altogether superior to 
any that had yet been made; 
it soon became very popular, and 
all over the country it Avas used 
for draining mines, for driving 
mills, and many other purposes. 

It Avas a model of Newco- 
men’s engine which Mr. Waitt 
met Avith when he Avas in busi- 
ness in GlasgoAV. Can you not 
imagine the man ns he first sat 
down to examine it? “Ah!” 
he AA'oiild ery aloud, “I hnA-e 
something here to look at!” and 
he Avoiild at once “ make it a 
ncAV and serious study.” How 
carefully he Avould move all the 
parts to sec Iioav they acted! 
Then how sloAvly Avould he take 
it all to pieces, that he mig'it 
repair the broken part — for it 
had been sent to him to he 
mended. Soon every part wius 
thoroughly investigated ; it was 
repaired, put together again, 
and made to Avork. When he 
was a hoy and counted the 
drops fi'oiri the steam of his 
aunt's kettle, he^ had learned to 
think ; and from' the habits he 
had then formed, it was easy 
to understand the machine 
before him. He seemed to feel 
a relationship for the whole 
thing — he took to it naturally, 
as a duck docs to the Avater. 

It is likely that ho hod much 
neater knoAvlcdge than that of 
Newcomen. He had, of course, 
profound mathematical know- 


lcdgc,nnd he brought that to bear 
on the engine ; he had a know- 
ledge of mechanics, of chemis- 
try, and of nature's secret laws; 
and all this avos useful to him. 
He “ rummaged ” the vast stores 
Avhich he had been laying 
up since he was a boy, and 
brought out old thoughts to 
improve his new friend. 

Soon an improA'cment in one 
part Avas made; the defects of 
another part were seen, and 
they were remedied. A third 
part was altered, sind before 
long ho made 01 fresh model, 
Avhich Avas in many points more 
perfect than that which he had 
repaired, lie set to Avork to 
think more yet; he calculated 
“ how much the Avater dilated 
in passing from its liquid state , 
into steam; he discovered hoAV 
much Avnter a certain Avcight of 
coal would vaporize ; how mifth 
vapour Avas expended for each 
stroke of the engine ; and, lastly, 
the dillcrencc in the elasticity of 
steam at different temperatures. 

It is said that these difficult 
questions Avould haA'C occupied 
the lifetime of many a laborious 
philosopher. But they did not 
cost so much to Watt. When 
do you suppose he performed 
all this Avork ? It was princi- 
pally done after his hours of 
business^ without interfering with 
the labours of his workshop. 
Perhaps you can tell me when 
he formed such habits. 

W. Yes; when he Avas a boy 
— they grcAv up with him. 

P, And that is the reason they 
Avere so strong; they were began 
in his boyhood. You shall hear 
more of his model next week. 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Chapter I. 


THE DISTINGTIC 

P. Last week I finished oiir 
lesson with some remarks on 
the life of a plant. 

Ion. You were speaking again 
of the conditions of its life. You 
said that it must have organs^ 
and that the organs must i)er- 
form certain functions. 

P. True. We said how re- 
markable is the function of 
these orgjftis to convert water 
and air into a beautiful tree — 
the “function of nutrition,” as 
it is called. They have another 
important function. By means 
of these organs the plant can 
resist the action of the elements 
around it. 

W. What w'ould “the clc- 
ilgcnts’* do if the organs did 
not resist? 

P. They would cause it to 
decay — but ns long as the 
organs perform their functions 
of growth, they can resist such 
action. Sup])osc, however, that 
you break off a twig from a tree 
— the organs in its leaves, and 
stem, lose their connection with 
the root. 

W, Yes, that is certain. 

P. Then they cease to per- 
form their functions; the leaves 
fade and wdthcr, and the stem 
becomes shrivelled. The twig 
can no longer resist the action 
of the air, which, in t'..c course 
of a few years, reduces it to 
dust again. 

W. While perhaps the fellow 
twig — the one which grew be- 
side it — has by that time become 
a great sturdy branch, caring 
.Sft 


NS OF PLANTS. 

nothing for wdnd or weather; 
but that branch cannot always 
grow, 

P. No ; as I said, everything 
^hat lives must die. It cannot 
pcrlbnn its functions for ever; 
and directly the sturdy branch 
ceases to grow it begins to die. 

L. I understand that. Just 
like the twig which was broken 
off; its organs cease to peiform 
their functions; they cannot 
feed on the gases of the air to 
support life, so other gases 
feed on them and cause their 
death. 

P. Tliat is pretty near the 
truth. ,And this leads us to a 
third condition of life; it is 
limited. Some plants grow uj) 
and die within a year; they 
arc called annual plants. 
Others grow and die within 
two years; they are called hien- 
nitds. Others do not live more 
than three or four years ; while 
the giant, slow'-growing trees 
live hundreds, and even thou- 
sands of years. But it has 
been supposed that the Creator 
has fixed a limit even to the 
iiunibcr of years of their long 
lifetime. !Now repeat the dis- 
tinctions of a ])lant. 

W. 1 think I can say them. 

A PLANT has (1.) life, therefore 
it has (S.) organs which have the 
function of nutritim, and the 
function of resisting the sur- 
rounding elements. 

But the organs cannot do this 
for ever; therefore it has (3.) a 
limit to its life, or, as we say, death. 
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In this wsy all plants might die: 
80 we And that they have (4.) 
organs Qt reproduction^ whioh we 
call seeds. 

There are other interesting 
points in plants. (6.) Their parts 
depend nponone another; (6.) they 
consist of fluid and solid snostanoe ; 
(7.) their substance is always sur- 
rounded oy a covering, or ^n; 
(8.) th^ are limited in eize ; (9.) 
th^ are flxed and decided in sAayM. 
Yon cannot say anv of these thinn 
of a mineral, whi<m never has life. 


Ion. Before yon begin to 
describe the parts of a plant, 
papa, 1 wont to ask something. 

Yon said when plants cease 
to grow they begin to decay. 
Do the trees grow in winterf 
P. No; but here you may 
see a curious law, like that you 
see in the animals: the trees 
may be almost said to be asleep. 
The functions of the organs ore 
stopped, or suspended, os we 
say, until the sun warms them, 
and sets them to work again. 


Jon. Then in the winter the 
trees are like the torpid ani- 
mals. 

P. True. There is another 
instance in the vegetable king- 
dom, where there seems to be 
life, yet the organa do not 
perform their functions. You 
may keep a seed for many 
years; during all this time the 
little organs within it are quiet, 
and remain in the same condi- 
tion. Yet it cannot be said to 
be dead, for you know that if 
you put it in the grouE^ it will 
form a new plant.# Its ormns 
of nutrition will perform meir 
functions as soon as suflicicnt 
heat and moisture have acted 
upon it, and have awakened it. 

W. We may say, then, I 
suppos^ that it has life, but it 
is not in circumstances to act; 
it is sleepy. 

P. /iMTiianf wesay ; the live * 
seed lies in a dormant state, 
just as a live animal lies in a 
torpid state. 


TO MY SROTHAR. 

Wb are but two — the others sleep 
Tlirough death’s untroubled night; 

We are but two— oh, let us keep 
The link that bind's us bright 1 

We in one mother’s anns were locked— 
Long be her love repaid I 

In tile same cradle we were rooked, 
Round the some hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the some^ 
Bach little joy and wo; 

Let manhood keep alive the flame 
Lit up BO long ago. 

We are but one— be that the bond 
To hold us till we die; 

Shoulder to shoulder lot ns stand. 

Till side by side we lie. 

CHABLBS SFRAOUl. 
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35. Tiib king who succeeded 
Henry 111. was determined and 
brave, and as the barons had 
eorrected his father, so he deter- 
mined to correct them. How 
did he do so? 

3G. This king conquered 
Wales, and tried to conquer 
Scotland, llis armies con.sisted 
more of paid soldiers than of 
** vassals.” How did such armies 
influence, the feudal system? 

37. WhaiLking was so foolish 
that the barons rose against 
him and put him to death? 

38. What was the name of 
the next king? You may re- 
member that he paid more 
attention to foreign wars than 
to his people, lie conquered 
the French at Crency and 

® Poictkrs, 

39. What was the name of 
the son of this king? He died 
before his father. 

40. What relation was Rich- 
ard II. to Edward HI.? What 
was his character? 

41. The next king was a 
usurper; but ho made good laws 
for the improvement of his 
people. What was his name? 

42. You may remember how, 
when the kings wanted great 
armies, they were obliged to 
hire ** soldiers,” and that the 
nobles had to pay scutage"; 
and that the chierbusincss of 
the people’s r^resehtatives in 
the House of Commons was to 
grant supplies" What cele- 
brated war in the time of 
Henry V. was thus a great ex- 
pense to the people? 

43. What drt-rtdful civil war 
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was carried on m the reign' of 
Henry VI.? Who was Queen 
Margaret? 

44. What cruel king suc- 
ceeded llcniy VI.? 

45. What was the* name of 
Edward IV.’s son? and what 
was his fate ? 

4G. Richard III. was, ^ou 
may remember, a wicked king, 
although he made some good 
laws. Where did he die? 


By thinking over these reigns, 
dear children, you may see 
something of the principle which 
I mentioned to you. You will 
see that whenever a king gained 
the crown unjustly the power 
of» ‘*the crown” was thus 
weakened, and the people 
gained new privileges. You 
may notice, too, how the barons 
and the king weakened each 
other by these contests, and 
depended on the help of the 
people. 

47. Who was the last of 
the exceedingly powerful ba- 
rons? Tell mo something of 
the number of his retainers, 
and of the quantity of food 
they ate. 

48. What good Saxon queen 
built an arched bridge at Strat- 
ford? 

49. Why was that place after- 
wards called Bowf 

50. In whose reign was the 
first menagerie established at 
Woodstock? 

51. Mention the six great 
cities which were much injured 
by Gres in the reign of Henry I. ? 

52. What custom did th^ 
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clergy take great dislike to in 
Henry I.*s reign? What did 
one of the clergy do \vith the 
pair of scissors he had under 
his rohe ns soon as he had 
finished his discourse? 

53. What did the people 
wear in the very next reign ? 

54. Can yon tell me anything 
about the marriage customs of 
the early Suxons? 

55. In whose reign did the 
Flemings introduce the wool- 
len manufacture? 

56. In the reign of a certain 
king U'lWsor Castle was built; 
tolls were established; the first 
sficttker of the House of Com- 
mons was «i])pointed ; and laws 
were made to restrain the people 
from extravagance in their food 
and clothing. In the same reign 
groats and half groats were first 
coined, and tl'ie Flemings intro- 
duced the art of weaving cloth. 
In what reign dd this happen? 

57. Mention the ten most 
remarkable erections made in 
Edward III.’s reign? 

53. What islands were then 
discovered? 

59. What three celebrated 
mottoes were adojited, and how? 

60. What celebrated man 
became Lord Mayor of London 

I in Henry V.’s reign? 

I 61. In whose* reign did the 
I celebrated John Wickliffc begin 
I to preach? 

62. What name has been 
given to John Wickliffe; and 
what were his followers called? 

63. In what year did four 
clergymen make the first at- 
tempt at popular education? 

64. Name the four parishes 
in which public schools wcfc 
established. 


65. Name the five other 
parishes in which “grammar- 
schools” were begun in 1455. 

66. What is the name of the 
good man who introduced print- 
ing into England? 

67. Tell me the name of the 
German who invented printing. 

68. Tell mu the name of the 
first printing firm in the world. 

69. Mention two kings who 
were great patrons of music. 

70. I am going to talk about 
some remarkable people : tell me 
their names. A certahi king was 
noted for his ^eat learning. 
What was his name? 

71. There was a queen who 
was present at twelve pitched 
battles. Her name? 

72. Another queen. When 
her husband died, she married a 
Welsh gentleman named Tudor. 

73. There was a man who 
was the king’s friend until ne 
became an archbishop; he then 
became the king’s enemy. What 
was his name? 

74. A certain man was the 
favourite of a weak king, but 
the barons took him prisoner, 
and put him to death. 

75. An archbishop who led a 
party of barons against the 
king? 

76. Two kings whose deaths 
were caused by an arrow. 

77. A king who reigned 56 
years? 

78. What unfortunate prince 
w'as twice deprived of his right to 
the crown by a younger brother? 

79. What did his youngest 
brother do to him at lust? 

80. How many Flantngenet 
kings were there ? and in what 
battle was the lost of them 
killed? 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON — “SANITAUV CONDITION,’* HIGHWAYS, DURIAL-GROUNDS. 


“Mv DEAR Children, — 

“ * \Vc lire going to consider 
the pavement of London. It is a 
rather stony subject; hut never 
mind — it is' smooth, and that is 
something.’ ” 

W. Yes, we shall get over it 
easily. 

“ ‘ It is generally wide, also. 
The footpaths are paved with a 
calcareous* stqpe; and at the 
edge there is a harder and 
rougher curb-stone of granite. 
Some parts of the footpaths 
are formed of a hard, pitchy, 
and gritty substance, called 
Asphalte, 

‘•‘The roads in the busy 
places are paved with rounded 
hkeks of granite. 'Hiese are 
laid upon a foundation of com- 
post, driven down level by 
iiieii with heavy rammers. The 
poor fellows work very hard, 
and every time the rammer 
falls the man makes a sort 
of grunt — ugh I Other parts 
are covered with small broken 
pieces of granite, which in time 
are forced into the earth by the 
wheels of the great carts and 
omnibuses. When a road is 
made in this way, it is said to 
be JhPAdamutetf, because the 
gentleman who invented the 
plan is named M’Adam 

** * A few years ago some peo- 
ple thought they had made a 
wonderfiu discovery in paving 
the roads. It was found that 
wooden blocks, if laid close 


• See PiiK ASANT Paosb, rol. i. p. 77. 
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together, made a linn hard road, 
and were even as durable n.s 
blocks of granite! It was said, 
too, that such beautiful and 
iLVol pavement would dccrc.asc 
the wear and tear of the car- 
riages, and would lessen the 
dust and noise. Very large 
sums of money were spent in 
laying down this pavement. 
The noise was lessened, there 
was less dust, and it was much 
better for the carriage. But, 
alas! before long it was dis- 
covered not to be better for the 
poor horses. In wet weather 
they slipped and stumbled, and 
some poor animals broke thci*' 
legs. The defect could not be 
remedied ; and the wood pave- 
ment was taken up ng.ain. I: jnly 
remains now in a few places. 

“ ‘ I explained to you how the 
Burial-grounds relate to the 
“ sanitary condition” of a city. 
An Act ot I’arliament w'os 
passed in 18.50, forbidding bu- 
rials in cities; and now the ' 
greater part of the dead are 
taken to large burial-grounds 
called ccmclcries, which ore in 
the suburbs of London. 

** * The oldest of these places 
is Kensal Green Cemetery, which 
contains forty-eight acres of 
ground, and is beautifully 
planted with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. This was opened in | 
1832. Inl838//ty%a/c Cemetery 
was opened; and, since then, 
many others have been estab- 
lished. Lately a very large 
one has been formed at Eridi, 
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in Kent. This village is 
many miles from London, and 
I is situated on the banks of the 
Thames. The health of the 
I London people will be very 
much improved by the removal 
I of the bodies. It is supposed 
j that hundreds less will die 
i every year.” 

I “ * So mueh,’ said my friend, 
^for the sanitary condition of 
the Londoners! The talk we j 
have had concerning the roads 
and pavement reminds me of 
another interesting point.* 

“ * What is that 1* I asked. 

“ * The Means of Convey- 
ance. In so large a city, it is 
not always convenient to walk; 
thus, the inhabitants have from 
the earliest times ocen carried 
in various ways. At first the 
principal conveyances were 
boats; there was much more 
travelling by water than by 
land. There were once 40,000 
watermen on the Thames, who 
conveyed the good citizens in 
little wherries. The mode of 
travelling through the streets 
was at first on horseback. 
Nearly a" the rich citizens and 
the courtiers had a horse: the 
goods were conveyed on pack- 
horses. In 1.564 the first coadi 
appeared, and in the first 
hackiicy-coach stand was es- 
tablished. It consisted of four 
hackney - coaches, which be- 
longed to Captain Bailey, a 
naval officer. They stood in 
the Strand, near Somerset 
House. In the same year, 
sedan-chairs were introduced. 
These vrere carried on poles by 
two men, one behind and the 
other in front. 


**In 1800, an omnibus was 
started; it had six horses and 
four wheels, but it did not suc- 
ceed. In 1820, the people 
began to think that hackney- 
coaches were rather large lum- 
bering things, and that perhaps 
one horse might manage to I 
draw a vehicle. Then was in- ' 
vented a tall ftro-whccled con- 
veyance — with a great hood at 
the top, and a perch at the side 
for the driver; this was called 
a cab, 

“In the year 1830^ it was 
found that omnibimcs nod suc- 
ceeded in Paris ; and a conch 
proprietor, named Shillibccr, 
started new ones in London. 
This time they pleased the pub- 
lic. At first, th J tare was i s. ; 
then the omnibuses succeeded 
pretty w'3ll. The fare was after- 
I wards reduced to Gd.; then they 
succeeded better. It was next • 
lowr *cd to 4d. and 3d. ; and then 
the omnibuses succeeded better 
stiU. Now, some of the omnibus 
fares are Id. and 2d. per jour- 
ney, and these also succeed 
very well ; perhaps in time they 
will answer best of all.* 

“‘Have you any idea how 
much monc^ is spent in omni- 
buses?’ I said. 

“ ‘ No, indeed ; I Ctinnot tell. 

* A year or two ago there were 
1,000 omnibuses in and about 
London. The receipts of these 
were £2,890 per day, or 
£1,087,700 per annum. But 
in this year 1851, tlie amount 
must have been perhaps twice 
os much.’ 

“Believe me, dear children, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Henbt Youxg.” 
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Chapter II. 

THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS. 


Lesson 4. THE PRONOUNS. 

P, I’m very much afriiid, 
Willie, tlmt 1 am going to spciik 
sonic bud gramiiiar, for I have 
lost one of my ** parts of speech.” 
Listen 1 

]*apa will talk to Willio wlion 
])a]m knolls wlint pn])a is going to 
talk about ; bn| it would bo foolish 
of pupa to spook without thinking 
of wJiat papa is going to say; so 
give papa lime to arrange papa's 
ideas. 

/on. 1 think papa wants time 
to arrange his words as well us 
his ideas. I can siipjily the 
parts of speech that are want- 
ing; there are too many **papa8.” 
— Here it is written jiropcrly. 

Papa will talk to Willie when 
ho knows what he is going to talk 
about : but it would be foolish of 
him to speak, without thinking 
of wliat he is going to say; so 
give him time to arrange hU ideas. 

It was not necessary to use 
the word papa more than once. 
The sound w'ns unpleasant when 
it was rc])eatcd, so I used the 
words him— he — and his instead. 
Those arc the parts of speech 
which papa lost. 

P. Yes. I am glad you have 
found them for me. In retu-m, 
ril do something for you; I will 
find you a name for them. The 
litle Latin word pro, means for; 
therefore these words which 
arc used for nouns are called? 

L. Pro-nouns? 

P. That is their naUi)— so 
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you may easily make the ** de- 
finition.” 

L. 1 wdll do it. 

Borne words are used instead of 
nouns, to avoid repeating them too 
often. As they ni l usedjfbi* nouns 
they aro called PnoNuuNS. PIx- 
ample: Ho — him — his. 

I dare say there are some 
more. 

P. Yes; find the ]»ronouns 
which arc wanted in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

Willio! eorno to papa; papa 
wonts to speak to Willio. 

W, I will put it right. 

Willio como to me; I want to 
speak to you* 

P. Again, — 

Hero niu 1, and hero aro Ion and 
Ado. Ion, and Ada, and I aro 
going to church. Will you come 
with Ion, and Ada, niid me ? Lis- 
ten to Ion's, Ada’s, and my foot- 
stops! 

Ion. You want the pronoun 
we. 

Hero aro we. . We aro going to 
oliurch. Will you cumo with us? 
Listen to ottr footsteps. 

What a great deal of trouble 
the pronouns save! 

L. What sort of words arc 
the pronouns? Arc they de- 
pendent or independent? ' 

W. They are dejundent, 
certainly. There is no sense 
in writing the word he, or hbn, 
dt I, unless you first write the 
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name which the pronoun stands name— a mere word; and you 
for. The person who reads such are a hoy. 
writing could not tell whom One more remark on the 
the pronouns stood for. pronouns, before yon begin your 

P. That is true; thus the parsing exercise. Thcvarc not 
Noun is, you see, a very import- always dependent. When peo- 
ant part of speech, for he has pie are speaking together they 
two servants — two kinds of may use the pronouns — /, you, 
words depending on him. &c., independently. 

Ion. Yes, one is for s/ioio— to W. Yes; because theythem- 
show his quality; and the other selves .*iro present, and thus 
is for use— to act instead of him. show whom the pronouns rc- 
i’m very glad that I am a noun, present. 

P, I should be, very sorn*, P. You may now make me 
Ion; fori must tell you once a class of pronouns from the 
more that a noun is only a following sentences:-^ 

No. 4. Parsino Rxkrcisr. * 

! {Count th& Piroiwun* in these sentences.) 

I This la Luej. She U my daushter. Ion ia niy aon; look at him I do 
I you remember him ? No, my friend, I muat tell you that he la ao much 
chuii;'iHl that I do not know lila face. Indeed^ although they are your 
chilfiren, I hod fori;otton them, and their names nlao. We old peo|ile often 
find our memoriea fail uf. It la a pity that the memory lo aoua loaea Ita 
power. 

IK. I have made a class of twenty pronouns I « 


P. You may have another 
lesson to-day. 

Lesson 5. VERBS. 

Here are ' some more words. 
Proceed to make new classes. 
Select all that are not nouns 
or adjectives ; and see how 
many classes you can make. 

Hod — horse — crops— green — 
ip’nss — chews — digests — food — 
kioks —master— giulops— homo- 
neighs — snorts— behaves— is — bod i 
— animal — will be punished — 
poor— master— is hurt — ^groans— 
suffers— great— pain. 
****** 
L. We can only find one sort 
of words which are not nouns 
or adjectives. Here they ore. 
Crops, Digests, 

Chews, Kick^ 


Gallops, Will bo punished, 

Neighs, Is hurt, 

Bnorts, Groans, 

Behaves, Hulfers. 

Is, 

These arc alike, because 
they all express a ehttny some- 
thinq. 

W. So do nouns express a 
doing something. If you say, 
** a kicking,’* that is the name 
of a real thing, of an action. 

Ion, This is the difference, 
Lucy. These words declare 
that a person is doing some- 
thing. And some declare that 
something is done to a person, 
such as, **is Aurf,” “uuV/ he 
punished.” 

P. And yon may notice that 
you have put the little word 
« is ” in the list. This does not 
4.3 
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declare a doing Bomcthing, or 
anything being done; yet ‘ it 
declares. It properly belongs to 
the class. 

W, I can tell wh^. It de- 
clares a being something. You 
may sny, ho is good; he will 
he naughty ; he wm he punished . 

P, Quite right ; and all the 
words which declare a being 
Homething, or a doing some- 
thing, or a something being 
done, are called vurbs. 

Ion, Then I will say over the 
definition of our class: — 

D^nition\-A}l words which 
signify boing, doing, or being done 
to, are called Ybubs. 

Example 1—^Q bite is to do 
something; so is a verb. 

2. To min is to do something; so 
run is a verb. 

8. / am good declares a being 
somotliiiig; so am is a verb. 


4. I was burned declares some- 
thing being done ; so was burned 
is a verb. 

P. In the parsing exercise 
which I am going to give you, 
instead of selecting all the verbs, 
read each sentence through and 
say what class each word in the 
sentence belongs to. I will 
parse the first sentence for you. 

see gnat ships; they bring 
us foreign goods.'* 

T, a pronoun^ Bring, a verh^ 
^e, q verh^ Us, a pronoun^ 
Grea^ an adjec- Foreign, an ad- 
tivSf jectivSy 

Ships, a notm. Goods, a noun, 
Thoy,a/irofioun, 

You may, in this manner, 
take the words of each sen- 
tence, and the sentences in all 
your future Parsing Exercises. 


c No, 6. PAasxvG ExsBcxsn. 

haughty boys neglect their leiioni. Dear Lucy loves her mamma. Mis- 
chievous Willie gives his sister great trouble. Male sheep [are called*] rams; 
they have horns. Cheesemongers sell cheese. Omnibuses cbit>’ many people, j 
Fine ladles carry parasols ; they wear satin gowns. Charles 1 you [may ! 
bring] your best hat. Mary [is eating] her nice dinner. Good horses de- | 
serve kind masters. I am unwell. Kiss me. Oood-nightI j 


EARLY RISING. 

Did you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 

. Amidst the thorny brake; 

How fragrant blew the ambient air, 

O’er beds of primroses so fair, 

Yoiir pillow you’d forsake. 

Paler tlian the autumnal leaf. 

Or the wan'uue of pining grief, 

The cheek of sloth shall grow; 

Nor can eosmetio, wash, or boll. 

Nature’s own favourite tints recall. 

If once you let them go* ubbrick. 


All words when Indosed la bracked form only one part of speeeli. 
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THE EOKEIGN TBAVELLEll. 

TURKEY. 


1 *• ]\[v DH.VR Children, — 

“ The Kiissian ('ountcBS was 
soon ready, and wc 8tartc<l for 
the tombs. As the lady was of 
some importance, the Jlitssian 
Ambassador liad politely sent 
his chief Mraj;;oman’ to accom- 
pany her; and wc all three 
embarked in a * caique,* as the 
Turkish boats arc called. 

“A caique is a very elegant 
craft, but none the more coin- 
forcible for all that; — in the 
first iilace, it is very fragile and 
likely to upset; and secondly, 
there are no scats in it. 1 was 
obliged to sit as the Turks do, 
at the bottom of the boat, in 
what the English would cull a 
squatting position — which is 
not at all pleasant to those who 
wear braces and straps. !Not- 
withstaniling, as wc glided with 
astonishing swiflnoss over the 
.sparkling surface of the Golden 
Horn, it was very agreeable. 
The boatmen had astemishing 
powers of endurance; they 
strained awtiy at the Otar, under 
a scorching sun, for hour after 
hour, without any appearance 
of fatigue. 

“Wlien wc reached the 
burial-grounds, I was surprised 
to find that they were used os 
promenades; but I soon learned 
that this Avas not bad taste 
as I had supposed. In Turkey 
these places are always found 
in the most beautiful situations. 
There are groves of cypress to 
afford shelter from the sun ; the 
tomb-stones are of fantastic 


shape and curiously WTOught; 
some arc gaily gilt, and seem 
made to excite pleasure instead 
of sadness. I could tell you 
very much of the tombs wc saw 
— of the sepulchres of sultans, 
sultanas, ministers, pachas, 
priests and others, niaiiy oi 
whom had been suddenly sent 
to the grave by order of their 
master— or by the liAtids of 
their enemies ; buf you Avould 
only be tired Avith such accounts. 

On our Avay home wc laud- 
ed at the Valley op Savket 
Waters, one of the most ver- 
dant and charming spots ever 
.seen. Here aa'o found the suai- 

AIEK J>ALAOE OF THE SULTAN, 
which, of course, Ave Avished to • 
inspect. Wo did not get in 
AA'ithout paying a handsome fee 
to the attciidants, and avc i 
Avere then disappointed. The 
Avails AATTC daubed Aviili badly 
painted landscapes ; everything 
Avas coarse ami tawdry. The 
only reward 1 gained AA'as in . 
lying on the eoueh, or ‘diA'an,* j 
on which so many sultans and | 
fair sultanas luul before re- 
clined. We were more ])lcased 
Avith the gardens and meadow.*«, 
but did not remain lung in the | 
establishment. 

“ When wc reached Constan- 
tinople again, the sun’s last rays 
Averc ilaiiiing on the crescent of 
the mosque of Sophia. The 
crescent is, as I ma^ have told 
you before, the sigu of the 
Mahometan religion; just os 
the cross is the sign of the 
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religion of onr Saviour. The 
darkness of night was com- 
ing on quickly; but just before 
we landed, the scene was lit 
up by the cannon, which were 
again fired in honour of the 
sultan’s little son. 

**Althoiigli it is against the 
law to venture out after sun- 
set without a lantern, I thought 
I would run the risk of impri- 
sonment, and take an after- 
dinner walk. Scarcely, how- 
ever, liad I gone half-a-dozen 
yards, before I stumbled over 
somcthfng that was very un- 
pleasant. What it was I can- 
not tell ; hut not knowing what 
might happen next, I thought 
it better to return home 
again. 

“The next morning I ac- 
companied the Countess in ano- 
ther rumble. We crossed from 
c the part of the city called the 
Pera, where W'O were residing, 
to another part, called the 
houL Here we found another 
cemetery, containing the mauso- 
leums of more sovereigns, mur- 
dered babes, and strangled 
rulers. 

“ The Mahometan places of 
worship are called ‘ mosques.’ j 
We could not be allowed to 
visit them because there was 
no ‘firman’ or order of the 
sultan out, wdiieli is ncces- 
saiy before permission can be 
given. Uiit 1 did not like 
to leave without a glimpse of 
one ; so I ventured to- pop my 
head inside the door of that of 
the Sultan Achmet. I had an 
excellent view, but 1 was not 
Buffered to remain long. Tlie 
Turks descried me, followed me 
with all kinds of unholy threats,. 


and I was obliged to decamp in 
hot haste. 

“ Like many other objects in 
the world, the mosques, I think, 
derive their interest from the 
mystery attached to them. If 
it were easy to obtain admis- 
sion, travellers would not care 
to see them. They do not seem 
to be as beautiful as our cathe- 
drals arc, but I had no chance 
of judging fairly. 

“Near the mosque of St. 
Sophia we saw the iiiaiisolcum 
of Sultan Moiirat. On one side 
of the mausoleum we observed 
a large group of carved figures, 
and were told that they" only 
represented the sultan’s one 
hundred and twenty children, 
who had been strangled in one 
day by his successor. On the 
other side were carvings of his 
wives, who had been cut off in 
the same merciless style. 

“ Our next visit was to the 
SLAVE-MARKET, foi* wliicli Con- 
stantinople is so famous. Sla- 
very here is very diflerent from 
that of the West Indies. White 
as well as black slaves arc sold, 
and they fetch high prices on 
account of their beauty. 

“We certainly did not see 
many who were beautiful. The 
only one was a Georgian girl, 
who seemed to be greatly 
shocked when the keeper re- 
moved her veil to show her 
large dark eyes and blooming 
cheeks. The price set upon 
her was £600. One saucy- 
looking negress grinned till her 
white teeth were almost visible 
from ear to car, and asked us 
to purchase her. Then, de- 
lighted at her own wit, she 
burst into a roar of laughter. 
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I “ Indeed, in almost every cell 
I wo heard sounds of merriment; 
j no sighs or groans of anguish 
j met our cars. Even the slavtH 
who were imported fresh from 
! Nubia ever}' day, exhibited no 
I signs of misery. ' In fact, al- 
! though the sale of human 
beings is so wicked and revolt- 
ing that nothing can excuse it. 
I fancy that in the East it is 
not so deplorable as in the 
West. In America and the 
West Indies the miserable 
beings are looked upon as cattle, 
and frequently used with the 
greatest cruelty. The slaves 
in Turkey arc kindly treated, 
well clothed , and highly fed, as 
their plump bodies testify; nor 
is their jtosition more humble 
than that of many domestic 
servants in our owm free land; 
they arc frcciucntly treated as 
members of the family, and 
not nn frequently are adopted 
by their masters. Individuals 
are often raised from sla- 
very to fill most important 
ofliccs in the state. There 
arc few, even of the noblest 
personages in the realm, whose 
ancestors may not be traced to 
the slave - market. Even his 
most illustrious majesty, the 
glorious brother of the sun and 
moon, ns he is styled, is himself 
• the descendant of n slave. 

I “The other day, I tvas read- 
I ing a little book on Turkey, 

' written by an American, who 
. has been there; and I think 
you would like to read his ac- 
count of the sale of a Georgian 
slave. 

**From the freshening enjoy- 
ments of the hath I started off 
for tho Aurat Bazaar, whore 


tliey deal in beauty and blood. 
'Iho only being who there ap- 
peared to excite any degree of 
interest among the purchasers was 
a young Georgian. She hod been 
taken several years since from 
her native province, and brought 
to this city, where she was pur- 
chased by a Jew. This man, to 
increase her value, placed her in 
a situation where she acquired 
many pleasing accomplishments. 
The violent death of her proprietor 
had hastened her disposal; atlenst, 
it was tho cause of tho snlo's being 
more public than is usually tho cnee 
whore such an individual is to bo 
purchased. She onpcafbd to bo 
about Hftoen years m ogo, yet sho 
liad attained her full stature. Thcro 
was something in her manner 
which seemed to show her humili- 
ation and sorrow ; yet, it gave her 
features acast of extreme sweetness. 

Several of tho Turks present 
appeared very intent on her pur- 
chase ; they watched her slightest 
motion with fondness. They pre-* 
Burned not to lay a hand oven on 
tho borders of her dross, or to lift 
the thin veil thot almost concealed 
her beautiful foco. Her female 
servants stood near by, in evident 
grief at tho thought of their sepa- 
ration from their young mistress. 

^My eyes wore so attracted 
by iho rich flow of her chestnut 
hair, as it floated down her 
shoulders, ond her large blue 
eye, that I did not, at first, notice 
the excitement which a commence- 
ment of tho sale bod created among 
tlio bystanders. A n umber of offers 
were made, rising above each otlier 
in quiet succession, till the last, 
reocliing five hundred and forty 
pounds, created for some time a 
breathless pause. Then one of tho 
company, stepping to tlio sales- 
man, said something in a tone 
altogether inaudible, and iho auc- 
tion closed. It was instantly ru- 
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moured that tho individual who 
had made the aucccssful ofTor, 
intended to mahe a present of this 
beautiful Georgian to the sultan. 
This appeared to reconcile, in some 
measure, tlie unsuccessful compe- 
titors to their disappointment.** 

“ I think, dear children, wc 
will say no more at present on 
this painful subject; for, how- 
ever well this beautiful girl 
might have been treated, the 


fact of her having been sold is 
a very dreadful one. 

“ You may learn to be truly 
thankful to your Heavenly 
Father that you are placed in 
this Christian land, where all 
may know the name of Jesus, 
and enjoy true liberty. 

** I am, dear children, 

“ Yonrs affectionately, 
‘•Uncle Hichard.** 


' ^ DUTIFUL JEM. 

TnERE was a poor widow who lived in a cot, 
t^lio sonreoly a blanket to warm her had got; 

Her windows were broken, her walls were nil bare, 
And the cold winter-wind often whistled in there. 

Poor Hnsnir was old, and too feeble to spin. 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin ; 
And bread sho*d have wanted, ns mony have done, 

If she had not been blessed with a good littlo son. 

But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad, 

And thought her the very best friend that he had ; 

And now to neglect or forsake her, ho know 
Was tho most wicked thing ho could possibly do. 

For lie was quite healthy, and active, and stoiit. 

While his poor mother hardly could hobble about, 

And he thought it his duty, and greatest delight. 

To work for her living from morning to night. 

Bo he started each morning as gay ns a lark. 

And worked all day long in tho fields till *twaa dark : 
Then came home again to his dear mother's cot. 

And cheerfully gave her the wages ho got. . 

And oh, how she loved him 1 how great was her joy 1 
To think her dear Jem was a dutiful boy : 

Her orm round his neck she would tenderly cost, 

And kiss his r^ che^, while the tears triced fast 

Ob, then, was not littlo Jem happier far. 

Than naughty, and idle, and wicked boys ore? 

For as long as he lived, *twas his comfort and joy, 

To think he*d not been an undutifiil boy. 
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i TUB MAN WHO MADK A STKAM-EXGINB— 

j l\ Yor could not uiidcvstaiid j All thc-sc iinprovciuouts were 
! all that NVatt did to model made by Watt in two years, 

I or the stcaiii-eiip^iiie, unless 1 1 and during Ids leisure hours, 
j could show it to you and ex- • 1 need not slop to tell you 
j plain it. Other iinjirovcinenls i what the piddic safd. ^IIc 
were soon added. 'I’lic most continued his iiftju'ovcmcnts, 
j striking was that of the .scyw/zvi/c and in the course of twenty 
i condenser ; the next was what ^ years he had rendered his 
i was called the comknscr pump , . engine applicable to all manner 
i It is said that from the«c two of purpo.ses. lie invented the 
' iiiYciitions the gain was cnor- parallel-motion^ i\\Q donble^ucting 
I inous; forgone pound of coal cw^/wp, and many new features 
j was made to do us innch work which you cannot understand; 

{ ns five pounds in Newcomen's until at last lie was able tc^ 
engine.” make a bushel of coals perform 

i'lirther improvements were the labour of ttrcnti/ men work- 
soon made. Notwith.staiidiiig the inp/or ten /tours. Thus a man’s 
former alterations, Newcomen’s daily work was performed at 
I engine was not really a steam- the cost of a halfjiciiiiy. 
i engine. Tiulced it nns called ! Walt w'as not content yet. 

1 the engine, ami that ! Wherever there nas a ehance 

I was its proper name, for the of iimkiiig an improvement, 

I atmosphere (as it jiressed upon the improvement w.as iiiiidc. 

I the piston”) was the real I Indeed it is said he thought of 
moving power. Watt soon nearly everything that has yet 
made the .steam to work better Feen invented in the stcam- 
thaii the air, by forming a I engine, lie incrensed its rc- 
closed cylinder. This caused j gulnrity; he added an cx- 
tlic steam to force up the ; quisitely ingenious npiiaratus j 
“ piston,” and made it a Steam- ! called the governor, and im- 
BNGiNE. He made another > proved, and improved, and im- 
iiiiprovcmcTit in order to save j Jirovcd, until, ns it is said, 
the coals, by shutting up the “that which he had found a 
cylinder in a wooden jacket, clumsy, weak, and boisterous 
or drum, while he smeared the apparatus, only applicable for 
piston with wax, tallow, and the draining of mines, he con- 
oil, to make it air-tight. • verted into a machine, compact, 
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calm, and regular; powerful as 
an earthquake, yet docile as 
a child; and useful for almost 
every process of manufacture 
or art.” 

It is hardly worth while to 
tell yon of the good which 
Watt gained for himself by 
this invention. It was a very 
great good to say, “ I inventeu 
the steam-engine 1” It was 
in itself enough to make his 
heart glad. Could he not think 
of the good which would be 
gained to liis country? of the 
help it worild be to his fellow- 
men ? — to the manufacturer 
of goods; to the wearers of 
the goods; to those who dig 
under the earth ; to those who 
fly over its surface? Could he 
not count up the many won- 
derful ways in which his power- 
ful engine would bo useful? 
and was not the thought of 
these things more delightful 
than the thought of money? 

Oh, how much is an idea 
worth ! T/iM, Willie, when you j 
go to school, that you may get 
all the ideas you con. Ilow 
much did the ideas which 
James Watt had w'hcn he was 
a hoiff tell upon the world! 
And he saw aud was glad. He 
saw an immense impulse given 
to the business of mining; he 
constantly saw new mines 
opened. Old mines which did 
not answer before were re- 
opened and worked with suc- 
cess. He saw perhaps tliou- 
sands of people getting work 
and earning their dail^r bread, 
and owing it all to his ideas. 
Thousands? Ah! the steam- 
engine has employed oven tens 
of thousands. * 
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But it is little to what it has 
done itself. It is said that— 

*'To express by any ordinal^ 
terms in our language the advan- 
tages of Watt’s improvements of 
the steam-engine would be alto- 
gether impossible. 

**Tho steam-power at present 
employed in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is equal to about 8,000,000 of 
men's power, or 1,600,000 horse- 
power. It is calculated that a horse 
requires eigiit timos the quantity 
of soil for producing food that 
a human being dors ; if, thereforO| 
horse-power were made to super- 
sede steam-power, additional food 
for 1,600,000 horses would require 
to ho raised, which would bo equal 
to the food of 12,800,000 men. 

** It is in consequence of the im- 
proved mechanical arrangements, 

I and employment ofinnnimntoforecs 
; in Great Britain, that this com- 
paratively small country is enabled 
to manufacture goods clieaper, and 
with greater ]>rolit,than can bo done 
by the largest and most pojiulous 
countries, in which nioclinnism is 
imperfect, and labour performed 
cxchisivcly by living agonis. 

“ Thus are we taught that 
'Knowledob is Powxn.’ 

But Watt was not left without 
riches. After taking a partner 
in business who failed, he was 
joined by Mr. Matthew Boul- | 
ton, a rich iron-founder of Bir- 
mingham. The partners im- 
proved the engines of the various 
mines, only asking in return a 
third of the coal saved by each 
engine. In one engine this 
amounted to £2,500 per an- 
num, so that evciy year coal 
to the value of £7,500 was 
saved from that engine alone. 

Thus from the owners of the 
hundreds of engines in the 
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various mines a vast stream of 
M'calth flowed in ; and although 
the partners had at first spent 
£47,000 without seeing any 
money in return, and other 
men liad tried to deprive them 
of tlicir rights, both men be- 
came immensely rich. 

Mr. Watt thus gained not 
only pleasure and riches, but 
honours. All men honoured 
him, for his talents forced them 
to do so. When he was a boy 
he learned to look into things; 
but how much had he done so 
when he was a man I With 
his astonishing memory, he 
seemed to know everything; 
and when, as un old man, he 
left his business to his sons, 
til oil the men of learning and 
science gathered around him to 
listen to the voice of his old 
age. 

All men also loved him ; they 
loved him as one of the best 
and kindest of human beings. 
'J'licy admired his unassuming 
manners; they liked his quiet 
grave humour, and his pleasant 
jokes and anecdotes. It is said 
that whalcYcr Avas the topic of 
conversation, if he took it up, 
they Avere astonished by the 
treasures of knowledge Avhich 
he drew from the mine they 
had thus opened.. He could 
teach them ncAv ideas in che- 
mistry; he Avns also learned in 
antiquity, metaphyics, medi- 
cine, and etvmology. He had 
studied modem langua^s and 
[ literature, German logic, and 
German poetry. He allowed 
his mind, like a great cyclo- 
pedia, **to be opened at any 


letter his friends might choose 
to turn up.” 

Who w'ould not honour such 
a man? His remarkable 
poAvers Avere prc8crA*ed even to 
the day of his death. Ho lived 
till his 84th year, when ho saAV 
death coming, and calmly Avaited 
for it. He thanked his Hea- 
venly Father for having been 
alloAved to spend so many days 
on this cnrlh, and that he had 
been able to employ them use- 
fully. God had intrusted him 
Avith more than “ ten yilcntM,” 
and they had all r^ne sen'icc' 
for his fclloAV-creaturcH. 

The world did not forget 
James Watt when he died; 
neither will they forget him. 
By public subscription a statue 
Avus .erected to his mcmoiy in 
Westminster Abbey; and on 
it an inscription by the gi’eat 
Lord Brougham Avas written.* 
A statue aa'as erected over his 
burial-place in the parish chui'ch 
of IlandsAvorth, near Birming- 
ham ; another in his birth-place, 
at Greenock; another in Glas- 
goAv, the place where he lived 
and w'orked. 

Statues of James Watt Avill 
never be wanting. As long as 
^ant steam-engines, full of 
power and motion, encompass 
the earth, brinmng the ends of 
the earth together, so that men 
know and love each other more ; 
each will tell you to honour 
James Watt. Each strong giant 
may remind you, was tnade 
by a thinkiny man, who ^hohid 
into ihmga' ” 

Would not you like, Willie, 
to copy that man? 
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Chapter II. 

THE PARTS OP A PLANT. 

WO will 
the Koot. 


P. We have spoken of the 
plant as a whole; now let us 
describe its organs, ov parts. 

1 may as well tell you here 
that the whole vegetable king- 
dom may be arranged into two 
divisions. 1st, The JTlowkr- 
1N(; PLANTS (Phanerof/anim); 
2ndly, The Flo-weiilkss- 
FLANp4 (^CrifpiotjaMUi). These 
latter 1iaA;;ii no Howcrs, neither 
arc tlierc the organs of repro- 
duction, the seeds;” the new 
plants arc produced by minute 
particles called spores. In your 
lessons from the Crent Exhibi- 
tion,* when we talked of the 
vegetable food in frigid coun- 
tries, you heard of these plants. 

Ion. Yes; 1 rcmctiibcr them 
— they arc the Lichens, Mosses, 
Sea- weeds, and Ferns. 

P. True; these flowerlc.ss 
plants are the lowest kinds of 
vegetable, and arc found in 
the frigid countries, while the 
iloweriiig plants (and the mo.st 
beautiful flowers) are found in 
the warm tropics. Our lessons 
on botany will only relate to 
the flowering plants. 

Here is one. Tiook at it, and 
tell me the difierent parts you 
observe. 

Ion, Thisisa7iMttem//7,papa! 
I notice that it has a root, a 
stem, leaves, and u Lower, and 1 
suppose it has some seed ! 

P. Yes. You have men- 
tioned the five principal parts; 


* “ Flrcsiile Facts from the Great 
Eslilbitloii.*' • 
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The Root. | 

W. I observe that it is the : 
luv^est part of the i)hint. j 

Ion. Secondly, it grows in a i 
downward direction. (The stem j 
of the plant grows up in the air, ; 
towards the light ; and the 
root grows dowiiAvards — in the ' 
earth— from the light.) , 

L. Thirdly, the root has j 
branches like the stem. You i 
see that each branch becomes 
smaller, until, at 'last, they arc I ! 
only mere libres. 

Ion. What a multitude of 
small fibres there are, Lucy! 
How do they end? 

P. J3ring the root to me. I 
The ends of these fibres ore ' 
perhaps the most important 
organs in the plaint, for they 
arc its months, 1 will ])Ut one 
or tAvo into the microscope, | 
that you may sec them. Eoav ! 
look! 

Ion. I can see, nicely. Just ! 
notice, Lucy! At the* end of i 
each fibre there arc a number j 
of very small just like | 

the pores of a sponge. 

P. That is the case. I Avill 
gh’C you the names of these 
parts. The small fibres arc 
culled rootlets, and these sponge- 
like organs arc called sponffioUs. 

Noav that you have noticed 
the parts of the organ, I will 
tell you its functions. The 
spongioles are used to absorb 
the water from the earth. Thus, 
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ivhcn the plant is growing, 
hundreds or thousands of these 
spoiigioltis are at work; they 
absorb the juices of the earth, 
and convey tlicni to the minute 
rootlets. Thu fluid is then 
passed up through the larger 
1 rootlets, and again through tlic 
I largest rootlets, into the large 
I stem, from wlience it ascends 
R the stem of the plant, and forms 
I s/ip. In this way, while there 
is moisture to be had, the roots 
feed the plant nil day long. 
You pec, therefore, liow iin- 
])ortaiit it is, w'lien transplanting 
a jilant, to preserve the rootlets. 

H''. But suppose there is no 
moisture, papa? 

P. When the earth is very 
dry, they spread further, until 
they lind moisture. This will 
lead to some other points con- 
cerning roots. If you compare 
the roots of a tree with the 
branches, you will And that 
the^V spread out beyond them. 
This is partly because the earth 
under the branches of the tree, 
is drier than the earth beyond. 
Again, it is necessary that the 
roots of a large tree should he 
lunger, and siiould spread out 
whicr than the branches, to lix 
it firmly in the earth, so that it 
may not blow down by the 
wind. Sonic roots have many 
thousands of spongiolcs. Can 
you sec any other diflcrcncc 
between this root and the stalk? 

L. Yes, the root has no buds, 
neither has it any leaves, nor 
joints. May I cut off a piece, 
papa? I want to look inside. 

P. Yes. 

L, {Cutting the root.') Here 
is another difference; the root 
has not any pith, so that it differs 


from tlie stem in four respects; 
it has neither buds, leaves, 
joints, nor pith. 

P. Such a root is called a 
Fibrous root. In some plants 
the steins and hrunches possess 
the pow'cr of forming rootlets; 
yon all know that if yon cut a 
slip from a ciirrunt-trcc, and 
plant it, it will frequently form 
a root; the iiipings of pinks and 
carnations have the sumo pro- 
perty. 

j Ik. Not only do stems make 
new roots, 1 have kiu>wii«roots 
to fonn new stems, ^ome time 
ngo, I noticed that there were 
six young plants growing 
around one of the plum-trees, 
which are nailed against the 
garden-wall. The gardener 
said that they were sluiots 
wJiich lind been sent up by the 
roots of the old tree; but he 
dug them up, because, he said, 
they weakened it. 

L. Ktisc-trecs and cherry- 
trees grow in the same way ; wo 
call the new shoots “suckers.” 

P. Many plants have this 
property, particularly I he grasses 
and reeds. I remember show- 
ing you some couch-grass, and 
telling you how ti’oublesome it 
was. 

Jon. It had long white roots, 
with fibres hanging to them; 
they looked more like stems. 

P. Thai is the proper name 
for them; tliey arc ^^under- 
ground stems'* The stems, in- 
stead of growing above the 
earth, creep underneath for 
some distance; then they form 
new roots, get strength, and 
shoot upwards. By this plan 
of sending forth stems under- 
neath the ground, the couch- 
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grass and others extend ama- 
zingly. 

W. But they arc very trou- 
blesome. 

jp. When tlic^ are not wanted 
they arc, but in some places 
they arc very useful. Do you 
not remember when the la- 
bourers were making the great 
railway bank near our house? 

W, Yes; and when they had 
finished they planted it with 
turf and grass seed. They told 
me that in the course of a year 
the roQ,ts of the grass would 
spread very, much, and bind 
together the particles of the 
earth. They were useful just 
in the same way as cow*s hair 
when it is mixed with mortar. 

l\ Xu the same way grasses 
arc useful on banks of rivers, 
and coasts where there is loose 
shifting sand. You may have 
*scen long grasses and reeds 
growing by the river-side. In 
Ifollaiid, particulaiiy, thei*c arc 
large tracts of sandy soil which 
are only prevented from blow- 
ing over tlic country by the 
reeds which have been planted 
in them. 

IK. What sort of a root do 
you call a carrot, papa? 

P. The carrot is merely a 
/fftrt of n root; it is a s/ore of 
Jlath/ nourishment saved up for 
the following year. There arc 
many plants, such ns the carrot, 
parsnip, and beetroot, which 
live for two seasons.' The first 
year they only produce leaves 
without flowers, and lay up n 
store of nourishment in their 
fleshy roots; the iftxt year this 
nourishment enables them to 
produce flowers and seeds. 

W. But why don’t the roots ! 
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do the whole thing at once? 
Why don’t they give the plants 
all the nourishment they want 
to make flowers and seeds 
during the first year, instead oi 
saving it up? 

P. Ah, that is an interesting 
question; the answer is, the 
plants are not strong enough to 
take it* This is the ease in 
TEMPRUATKCOUNTBIES, bccnilSC 
there is not much lieat; but it 
is different in the tropical 
couNTitiBS. If you w'ere to 
cultivate these vegetables in the 
tropics, the roots would not 
form a store of nourishment. 
It would not be necessary; 
the moisture and heat of the 
climate would strengthen the 
plant so that it would grow 
up,- and produce its flowers and 
seeds in a year. 

This is the case particularly 
with the potato. In its native 
climate, the warm part of South 
America, very little fleshy sub' 
stance is wanted for the young 
plants of the next year; so that 
there the potatoes are so small 
it is not worth while to cultivate 
them; but if you were to bring 
one over to England, the plant 
would find it necc8.sary to make 
much larger “fleshy stores” 
fur the next year; thus it would 
produce for.‘us potatoes whicli 
are worth eating. 

There arc plants in the dry 
tropics which have fleshy roots 
from another cause, but these we 
must leave now. You see how it 
is that the carrot,parsiiip, potato, 
&c., arc the vegetables of the 
temperate countries in par- 
ticular. 

Jon. Yes. Because it is too 
cold for them to come to per- 
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fection the first year. The 
trutli is, that they lay up a good 
store of nourishment to make 
flowereand seed the next rear; 
then we pull up the poor plants, 
and take the nourishment for 
ourselves. 

W. It is just as bad as when 
the Sfjyo Palm forms an im- 
mense quantity of pith to be 
used for ripening its fruit — 
then men cut down the poor 
tree, and take out the pith for 
themselves. 

L, Or, just as bad as when 
the bees lay up a store of honey 
for the winter; we rob and kill 
the poor bees, and take the 
honey for ourselves. Or, just 
as bad as when a confiding old 
hen makes a great cackling to 
rejoice at tlie egg she has laid 
— ^.voii know w'liatWe do. 

'W, Yes; w'c rejoice with her 
(that is called sympatlty); and 
as wc know that the egg con- 
tains a store of nourishment 
for the young chick, w'c take it 
for ourselves. 

P. No more, Willie! I am 
afraid you arc going to confess 
all the oHeiices that man com- 
mits against tlic animal and 
vegetable kingdoms to obtain 
food; if so, you will make a 
long catalogue. 

I should tell you that the 
potato from its spherical shape, 
is called a tuukk. The carrot, 
parsnip, and others have the 
general name fleshy hoots, 
while to those which consist of 
numerous scales, such as the 
lily and onion, w c give the name 
of Bums. Some bulbs such os 
the crocus, are nearly solid. 

^ L. Now let me count up the 
different varieties of roots. . 


Plants may bo arranged accord- 
ing to the shape of their roots. 
Some have onX^Jibrous roots, sueh 
as the butter-oups and the daisy. 

Others have also creeping stem 
which runs along under ground. 

Others hxksejleshy roots, such as 
the carrot, turnip, mangel-wurzel, 
radish, parsnip, beet-root, Ac. 

Others form several tubers, 
such os the potato; others Itave 
bulbs, such as the lily, onion, dw. 

P. Plants may also be ar- 
ranged in classes .according to 
the time, their roots last. • 1 told 
you that tliosc wkicii grow, 
flower, and die in one year, arc 
culled uanaa/s; those which last 
two years arc lieHniah; while 
there arc others which die down 
to the ground during the winter, 
and scad up new stems in the 
spring, for more than two years 
— these arc called perennials, 

IK. Let me repeat tliat, 
papa! 

Plants aro divided, according to 
tho time which their roots last, 
into annuals, biennials, perennials. 

P. If you like, you may also 
arrange ])lant8 according to tho 
places ill w'hicli llicir roots 
grow. Shall I mention the 
places ? 

Ion, Yes, do, pnpn, please. 

P. The roots of some plants 
grow ill fresh water, such ns the 
well-known bulbous root, tho 
hyacinth, the roots of duck- weed, 
and of the water lily also; these 
are called fluvial plants, from 
the Latin flutnena river; others 
grow ill the sea, these are culled 
marine plants, from tlic Latin 
mare, tho sea; others fix their 
roots in the trunks of trees, 
(•such as tho misletoe and the ivy 
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—these arc called parasitical 
plants; while those wjiicli grow 
on tiic land arc culled terres- 
trial. 

W. 1 will repeat the divi- 
sions— 

Plants may ho arranged accord- 
ing to tin; j)lace in which their 
routs grow, into fliivini, innriiip. 
pariisriicul, and- terrestrial plants. 

They arc just like the mam- 
mals — they live on the earth, 
ill the water, and on the trees. 

I\ Instead of saying iiiivial 
ninl iiiariiie plants, you may 
call all those which live in the 
water aipmth plants, from the 
Latin word ar/ua, water. 

\V. lie fore w'c leave olT, 
papa, we will iiinke up another 
memory lesson and say it. 

Mrmon/ Lrssan 2. THK 
^ PAhrs OP A VLAm'— 
. Tine HOOT. 

1. Tim JlooT of a plant is that 
part ichich fjrows iloicnivard from 


the lights into the earth, towards 
the moisture, 

2. It mag be distinguished from 
a stem by having no pith, buds, 
leaves, or joints, and by having 
jninute organs called ^^spongioles,” 
Thera are parts resembling roots 
which creep under the earth, but 
these are “ underground stems.” 

3. The funr lions of the root 
are io absorb nourishment for the 
plant, and to Jix it firmly in the 
ground. 

4. The roots of plants difer 
iu their shape. Some have onfg a 
ti broils root; while in others we 
find also ^^underground stems,** 

flesh u roots,** ^‘tubers,** and 

^^'baibi:* 

5. Hoots also differ in the time 
during which iheg last ; and are 
either annual, biennial, or peren- 
nial. 

f>. Hoots also grow in different 
places; they absorb nourishment 
either from the land, the water, 
or trees. Thus wc hare terres- 
trial, aquatic, and parasitical 
plants. 


L\I>i;.STIlY. 

I mrnovB the pasMiig hours, 

For time is on the w iiig ; 

Pip lionoy from tlio tlowers, 

And merrily merrily sing. 

All folly ends in sadness, 

And trouble it will bring; 

]ju' wisdom leads to glndnc^H, 

And merrily merrily sing. 

Pcpinc' lot, if froiuliihonr 
Yoiir Jionlth nnd comfort spring ; 

Work hard, and help your neighbour, 
And merrily merrily sing. 

Store not your minds with fable, 

To truth your homage bring ; 

Do all the good you are able. 

And merrily merrily slug. niCKSON. 


i 

i 

i 
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! THE TUDORS. 

I HENRY VII. 

1 P. Kixr; IliciiARD III. died | perhaps. “ I am king, and I 
; ill the battle of Bosivorth-ficld, | have to rule all these people, 
j in the year 1485; and Henry < clcrg}^, and noldos; I have 
Tiulor, Karl of Uiehniond, was , power, because t lie greater part 
I crowned king in his stead. The of the people, and 1 lie greater 
crown was found in the battle- part of the noble.-j, wish me to 
I held, and was placed on the ; rule. If I wish to raibe an 
head of Henry. Then all the | army, the nobles will not attend 
soldiers of the army shouted j with their va-sals, as in the 
Ijontj lire Khuj lhnrjf of the feiidala system; 

to the satisfaction of most of but they must i)^' their war- 
thc English nation. | tax, or * scutage.* The pco- 

Henry was connected with ! pie, too, will pay heavy taxes; 
the House of Lancaster, as his I and tlieir IHcniliers of Parlia- 
grandmothcr, Catherine, was, inent will grant me supplies.** 
you may remember, the widow j When he looked at the 
of Henry V. There was a j Cleroy, he found that instead 
])rincess still living, named of being poor they were im- 
Klizabeth, who was the dangh- | mcnscly rich ; they possessed 
ler of King Edward IV., and j nearly one-fifth of all the land? 
sister to the young princes ; But they were ]o.sing their 
W’ho were murdered; she there- ■ pow'cr over the people, >vho 
fore belonged to the House of | luid heard and read the truth. 
York. A few months after his , They now eared little for the 
coronation, Henry married , Pope. The Plautagenet race 
Elizabeth, and then the nation , liad expired, and the Pupal 
were more pleased than before, ! system and the Eeudal system 
for they sai<l, ‘‘The Houses of , had begun to expire also. 

York and Lancaster arc now | lie next noticed the Barons. 
united, and thus the civil wars They still hud great power; 
will end.’* and he thought to himself, “As 

Ion, And if Henry and Eli- long as these men arc thus 
zabeth hud any children, those strong, they will ipiarrcl and 
children would be descended keep the kingdom in a broil; 
from both houses? thus 1 shall never be able to 

i P, Yes. This first step was keep order: I will try and 
a wise one. The peoidc thought, humble them.” 

“Now we have a wi.se king!” Then he looked at the Peo- 
and so they had, truly. He, plb. The people, as I told you, 
King Henry, as he sat on his were now important. They had 
throne, was observing, and power in governing the nation, 
thoughtful. because their representatives 

He thought of himself first,* could speak for them. As 1 
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said, the representatives met to When the thoughtful king 
grant the supplies ; and if they had noticed all these things, he 
required any privileges for the determined to get money in 
people, they would expect the various ways, and save it; then 
king to grant their requests ho would be rich, and indepen- 
before they paid him his money, dent of the nobles and people. 

The people hod become He saw that while the Eeudal 
more independent during the system lasted, the nobles could 
late wars and disorders. They hinder the government of the 
seemed to have “privileges’* king; then he said to himself, 
enough; and now that there “I will break down their power, 
was peace, they seemed moro and increase the power of the 
inclined to work and get riches people. Witii the riches which 
than to trouble themselves 1 shall save, 1 will myself be 
a])Oiit parliaments. They knew independent of tlie people, 
that when' the king called a Then I need not cull any par- 
parliament, he^ wished to get liaments ; I will make my own 
new siippllcs, for which they laws, and I will increase the 
must pay new taxes. So it was power of the king to a higher 
the practice of many people to pitch than it has ever been 
attend only to their own uifairs, carried before.” 
and to have as little to do with W. And did he do so ? 

' politics as possible. Some would P. Yes, he succeeded; for 1 
pray to be excused from scmling told you that he was a thinking 
ai^ representatives, saying, man. But let me first tell you 
.“Oh, w'e arc too poor!” (f<»r how he was hindered, 
the representatives were paid For a long time his reign was 
for their services) — or they marked by plots and conspira- 
would say, “ \Vc live too far off” cics. The people had been too 
— or, “ We cannot find any re- much ‘nccustoincd to distur- 
presentative tosciid.” Then the bunccs for all to be quiet at 
king would tell the sheriff of once. It was to be expected, 
their comity to /arce some one that if there were any relations 
to attend. * cither of iliehard 111. or 

As the nobles, who formed • Edward IV. living, they would 
the House of Lords, had to ]iay fight for the crown. But the 
“ scutage,” they also did not only person to be feared was 
much like to meet. When Itichard lll.’s nephew, the 
the House of Lords was sum- vouiig Earl of Warwick. He, 
moned, the members would however, was not fifteen years 
send word that they w re ill, or old, and w'as almost an idiot ; 
very poor, or were busy. One .so Henry confined him in the 
bishop, it is said, sent word that Tower. 

he was extremely fat, and there- But this step did not secure 

fore could not come! If they peace. A young man named 
had spoken the truth, they Lambert Simnel came forward, 
would have said, “ We do not and boldly .declared that ho was 
want to pay any taxes.” the young Earl of Warwick, 
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and that he had just escaped 
from the Tower. It appears 
that as lie was a very good- 
looking young man, some no- 
bles who wished to dethrone 
Henry had persuaded him to 
say this. They raised an army, 
and attacked the king; but 
Henrv routed them with great 
slaughter, and took Lambert 
Simiiel prisoner. 

The king knew that the 
youth had been persuaded to 
do what he did by other people, 
so he did not kill him, or send 
him to prison ; he made him a 
turnspit in his kitchen, aud 
afterwards, ns he behaved him- 
self very well, he w’us trusted 
to take care of the king's falcons 
and liawks. 

The next great disturbance 
broke out when Henry had been 
king seven or eight years. It 
was far more serious than the 
former. Suddenly a young 
man appeared, saying that he 
w:us one of the sons of Edward 
IV., wlio, you know, liad been 
murdered by their cruel uncle, 
Kichard HI. Hut this young 
man said, **No! this was not 
true; the men who had been 
paid to murder them did not 
like to kill both, and liad al- 
lowed him to escape from the 
Tower.” 

A sister of Edward IV., 
called the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, was still living. So the 
young man, whose name was 


Perkin Warheck, went to see 
the duchess, and called her his 
aunt. The duchess was one of 
the king's enemies ; and when 
she saw the young man, she 
was delighted. She said there 
was no doubt that he was her 
nephew, for he hod the family 
likeness. Many nobles also 
believed, and a great confede- 
racy was formed to support 
him. James IV., King of Scot- 
land, also was quite persuaded 
that he was Edwartl IV.’s son; 
and he gave him a young lady, 
named Lady Cathcnitc Gordon, 
to be his wife. * 

Warbcck, however, did not 
succeed. After raising troops 
and failing two or three times, 
he put himself at the head of 
some rebels in Cornwall, and 
besieged Exeter. Here he failed, 
and he was obliged to surrender 
ns prisoner. • 

His life might perhaps have 
been spared ; but while in prison 
he formed a conspiracy with 
the young Earl of Warwick, 
who, you know, was imprisoned 
in the Tower. They both agreed 
to run away, and try again tor 
the kingdom ; but their schemes 
were discovered. Warbcck was 
hanged at Tyburn, and the 
young earl was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. 

Thus did the king rid himself 
of both enemies at once. Ho 
then proceeded to carry out the 
plans which I mentioned at first. 


AN EPITAPH AT CHICHESTER. 

Hsan lies an old soldier, whom all must applaud, 
Who fouglit many battles at home and abroad; 
But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 

Was the conquest of in the battle of ein. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEH. 

LONDON — ^UOBAL CONDITION. 

“Mv DK.\R (viiiLDRiiN, — collcctcd in London in 1843 
i “ ‘Now for some more “gene- timoiinicd to £87(j,3r)l. 

I ral ])!irticiiliir.*«,” ’ said my friend. 

‘I have not quite done with “‘Now,* said my friend, 
the question of convisyancks. ‘ shpll I tell yon of tlic “ moral 
Not only tlie persona/, hut the condition” of London?* 
pm'crl and letter conveyance in “ ‘ Yes, ]>l'‘asc.* 

London is important. The “‘The aioual condition of . 
hiniill parcels are conveyed by a city is closely conm ctcd with ’ 
carriers* oaW.s, mid by the Lou- its sanitary condition. One ; 
don Parcels Delivery Company ; relates, as yon knoiv, to the | 
the large parcels are conveyed health of the body, the other 
by waggon and railway. But to the health of tlie mind, 
the parcel conveyance has be- When a man's mind is healthy, 
come less important, as the so that he tries to act in an 
means of personal conveyance honest and proper manner, wc 
has increased.** ’ may say that he is in good 

ir. Yes. I suppose that moral condition. But as the 
people carry their own parcels! health of the mind depends 
‘ But the ino.st surprising very much on the health of the 
part is the conveyance of the body, so the vtornl condition of 
letters. This is managed by an a people depends very much on 
establishment called the Post iXiaiv saniiurji condition. Do you 
Office, which is a truly w'ondcrful understand tliat ? 
place. The business is managed “ ‘ Yes,* 1 said ; ‘ when the in- ' 
in this way. The great metro]»o- habitants of a city try always to 
1 is is divided into “circuits”; all do right, it is said to be in a 
tlie places within three miles of good moral condition; and, 
the Post Oflice arc said to be in when the greater part arc bad 
“the three-mile circuit,** and the men, the city is said to be in 
letters arc collected and deliver- an t/mnoral condition. So I 
cd nolcssthan ten times perday. thought of the dishonest peo- 
In those places outside the pic — the ])ickpockets and 
three-mile circle the deliveries thieves; of the lazy people— the 
are less frequent. Since the beggars; and of the drunken 
introduction of the pen' y-post- people. Tlien I thought of 
age, the number of letters has the policemen, who keep them 
increased enormously. The in oixlcr; of the magistrates, 
London letters alone, for 14th who correct them; and of the 
Pcbruary, 1850, numbered jails in which they are confined. 
187,037; the number of news- “I next thought of the moral 
jmpers posted in the year is more people ; of the industrious poor, 
than 70,000,000. The postage who work hard to earn an ho- 
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nest penny; of the savings- 
banks, where their earnings are 
stored; of the schools, where 
sick and poor children are 
taught; of the churches and 
chapels, where all may “ hear of 
Heaven, and learn the way”; 
of the hospitals and almshouses, 
which those who loved God built 
for their fellow-creatures; and 
of all the societies which spread 
the knowledge of God amongst 
the heathen. 

“ * But,* iiiy friend contintted, 
‘the //oVivs* and inckpockpts 
of London are not so mimerotis 
as tlicy used to he. The beg- 
gars arc more numerous, and 
arc almost as had: it is said 
that of the London beggars, 
nine out of ten are gross im- 
I posters, and convicted vagrants, 
and of these the very worst arc 
the blind and cripples. They 
follow their profession almost 
as regularly ns tradesmen. 
There is a society, called the 
Mendicity Society, formed to 
suppress these vagabonds, but 
neither their agents nor the 
police can iwcvent strect-heg- 
j ging. In 1837 the ])oliee took 
: into custody 4,300 beggars. 

** * Now, tell me aliout the Po- 
I LICEMEN,* I a*!kcd. 

“‘The London Police were 
established by Sir llobcrt Peel 
in 1829. Tlie whole number 
of men in 1850 w'as 4,805; 
besides 584 serjeants, 123 in- 
spectors, and 18 superinten- 
dents. They arc arranged in 1 8 
divisions, according to the let- 
ters of the alphabet ; the letter 
shows the divisions to which a 
policeman belongs, and is mark- 
ed on his blue coat. Part of the 
“ force** are on duty during the 


day, and a gi'eater part during 
the night. Their duties arc 
very heavy ; every two months 
out of three a policeman does 
night-duty for 9 hours (from 9 
at night until 6 in the morn- 
ing) ; he walks nearly 20 miles 
per day, as he goes his rounds ; 
and attends charges before the 
magistrates. The number of 
Police Offices is nineteen. Here 
magistrates sit to examine 
otfenders and commit tlicm for 
trial. When a prisoner has j 
committed what u called a ; 
felony, he is trijd at one of the j 
Crminal Courts, The principal j 
of these is culled the Old Bailey. i 

‘“There arc several prisons • 
belonging to the criminal \ 
courts, ill which prisoners arc 
kept. That belonging to the Old 
Bailey is called Newgate. Be- • 
sides Newgate, there are ten 
other large jails. There arc 
also prisons, not for felons, but 
for those who are in debt and 
cannot pay. The two principal 
of these arc the Queen’s Bench 
prison, and WJiitccross Street. ; 
Men arc not now imprisoned 
for debt so much as they used ; 
to be. 

“ ‘ But we have had enough 
of the dark side. Suppose we 
look at the better side of the 
I picture. Certainly there are - 
■ vast numbers of pcojilc who , 
arc honest and industrious 
also. The Savings-Bvnks of 
London are places in which . 
working men may put their 
money in safety, and receive a 
good rate of interest for it. 

“ ‘ During the year 1848, 
£4,205,451 was deposited in 
those banks. But it is said that I 
not all of this was placed there I 
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by tho working classes ; people lion was founded for receiving 
of the middle ranks place their and reforming young crimi- 
money in these banks for the nals when &cnarged from 
sake of the large ** interest** prison, 
allowed. “ ' Besides all these hospitals, 

* It appears, too, that it is there are vast numbers of insti- 
the habit of the Londoners to tutions, small and largo, called 
work for the sake of others as either olnishoiftes or asylums, 
well as themselves; for London — such as the Blind Asylum, 
is filled with all kinds of chari- Asylum for the Deaf and Ilumb, 
tabic institutions. There arc &c. There arc hundreds ' of 
many Hospitals. At St. public schools for giving in- 
Bartholomew's Hospital, 71,573 struction to the poor ; and 
patients were relieved. Guy’s teachers for these schools arc 
Hospital 7»'as founded by Tho- trained at the training schools'* 
mas Guy, a* bookseller; who of the National Society, the 
himself expended £18,793 on British and Foreign Society, 
the building, and left £219,419 the Home and Colonial Society, 
for its support. In 1829, a and other societies. Tlicre arc 
citizen named Thomas Hunt, large public schools, such as 
left £200,000 to the hospital at those of Christ's Hospital, St. 
his death. These are wonder- Paul's, Westminster, the Char- 
ful amounts of money; they terhouse, Merchant Tailoi’s, and 
l^ve been truly called * princely the City of London. There arc 
sums.* 8t. Thomas’s Hospital, more than 600 places of wor- 
in the Borough, has an income ship— about 300 churches ; and 
of £25,000 per year. Besides above 300 chapels, 
these there are St. George’s, ***But these things alone, 
Middlesex, tho London, West- only show part of the moral 
minster, Marylebone, and Pad- condition of London. We can- 
dington. University College, not reckon the moral condition 
King's College, Charing Cross of a city only by the money 
Hospital, and other smaller spent. The private treatment 
establishments of the kind ; the of one person by another, and 
income of all those establish- the general character of tho 
ments must be immense ; some ]>coplc ; and, above all, the 
depend on voluntaiy contribu- honour they pay to God who 
tions alone. gives them all things, are the 

<( < The Bedlam Hospital^ and best proofs of their moral coii- 
Su Luke\ are large establish- dition.* 
ments for the insaikO. ** Such, dear children, are a 

“ * The Foundling Hdspitaivrun few of the facts which my friend 
established for poor deserted told me on this subject. Ihopo 
children. they will interest you. 

«< * Hie Magdalen HospkalYren " Believe mo 

. established for females; and, Your alfiectionate friend, 

« * The Philopihropic Jnetitv^ ** Henry Young.** 
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THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS. 


Jjesson 6. THE AHVEBHS. 

P. We are froinfr to talk 
about “Adverbs.” You know 
that the Latin word A </ means 
to, or added to. I sii])posc, 
therefore, that yon can easily 
imagine what is meant by an 
Ac/verb. 

Ion. I suppose it means a 
word added to a verb. Let me 
sec if I can add any words to 
u verb. 1 am running quickly ; 
I am running now ; 1 am run- 
ning slowly; 1 am running | 
mudi ; I will nin there ; I will j 
run everywhere ; I will run a 
little; I will run j^esently ; I 
will run soon. It is veiy cosy 
to add woi-ds to a verb. 

W. Tho.se words. Ion, arc 
very much like the adjectives, 
which we add to nouns. Just 
as adjectives tell you the quality 
of the nouns, so adverbs teU 
you something about verbs. 
Some tell you how the action 


is done; others tell you u7iere, 
or when it is done. 

P. But I should tell you that 
some adverbs are added to 
ADJECTIVES. You inuy add 
one to the adjective “better;” 
thus : tnuch bettci^ a little 
sweeter, if yoi^ please; very 
nice tea; rather good toast. 

L. Now, I think I can de- 
scribe an adverb. 

A word which is added to a verb 
to toll us somotliing about it, is 
called on adverb; odvorbs oro ^ 
sonietinics added to adjectives. 
Eiamplo — Nicely, well, slowly, 
rather, very, &c. • 

W. We must not forget that 
an adverb is another defiendeut 
word; it is the servant of the 
verb, just as the adjective is the 
servant of the noun. 

Jon. More — it is the servant 
of the adjective also; it is the 
servant of a servant. 

P. You may now go through 
your parsing exercise. 


JVe. 0. Pabsiko Exeboibb. 

My eldest broUier [con sing] many songs nicely. Your foolish sister 
will cut her finger presently. Loofcl she [has hurt] herself very much. 
Come, little John, dance I you can dance famously. No I will not.* Bit down, 
you silly boy. Columbus discovered America ; It then contained many 
inhabitants. He nearly lost ills balance. Parrots talk loudly, llirds warble 
sweetly. They iiop about prettily. Potatoes will be boiled soon. I [am 
coming] Immediately. He [wu sholj there, dUectly. 


* ** Not ** shows JboHr fPiwsg 'JolM'wlll dance. 
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Lesson 7. THE AKTICLES. 

P. Did you never notice liow 
strangely the nouns sound if 
used alone? Listen — 

I saw boy coming down streot 
riding liorpc. llo fell on stones; 
it was accident. 

L, You want the words a 
and the. Heforc “accident” 
you w'ould UFO an ; you w’onld 
say, “ an accidont.” 

P. These little words arc 
called aytirhs; they are placed 
before nouiiij to show whether 
they arc used in a general or 
particular way. Yon know that 
anything which is goncral re- 
lates to many things; and that 
anything particular relates to 
only one thing. 

Then, if I say, “Tiring mo 

stone,” it may mean ony 
stone in our garllcn; or any 
stone in our street; or any 
stone .in this world. “Bring 
me a stone ” is a very general 
remark. 

Blit, suppo.se that I say bring 
me the stone. IIow many stones 
j have you to choose from then? 

I \V, Wc can only choose one 
, stone — the stone which you are 
I talking about — that is a par- 


tkukir remark, because you 
point out the stone you want. 

P. And you may thus re- 
member that the article the, 
because it points out a particu- 
lar object, is called the Definite 
Article. The article o, docs 
not point out any particular 
object, therefore it is called the 
! Indefinite Article. 

Jj. Is not on another article? 

P. No. An is merely the 
I indefinite article o, with n added 
to it for a certain puiposc. 
You know that people often 
speak. very (piickly, and run 
their w'ords together ; thii.s, if ive 
said “ a owl,” men would soon 
join the two vowcl-s together 
! and say “ aowl,” which would 
I sound like yowl. 

IK. And that is not proper. 
Tf I were an owl, I should be 
ofTended if anybody called me 
that. 

P. So, also, you cannot say 
“ a egg,” very nicely — ^yoii would 
soon pronounce “a-ngg.” Thus 
you see that w'hcn a ^vord 
begins with a vow'cl, you use the 
indefinite article with an n ad- 
ded to it to separate the vowels. 

L. So there are two articles — 
The definite article, the; and — 
The indefinite article a, or an. 


Vo. 7. PAKSXKO EnBBCXRE. 

The boy gave an apple to a girl. A hone and an ass are useful be.'ists. 
The mnn bought a pig, an antelope, and the great black bull. 


Can I another bear to see* 

Preferred and honour’d above xno, 

And feel no inward poin ? 

Then in my heart will Jesus dwell, 

For ftnoh kind feelings please biin well, 
And shall his love obtain. 
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THE MAE WJEO HADB CABALS. 

P. Watt was a useful man, You told ns that a 

because he improved the steam- boat-load of mackerel when 
engine. Just as he Improved brought to Billingsgate is some- 
thc means of conveyance by times worth £200, bul^ that if 
hind, BO there was another the boat should hi|ppen not to 
man useful in forming convey- reachBtllingsgate until the next 
anccs by water. morning, its load would be 

I nce<l hardly tell you how worth about 20s. 
useful good conveyances arc. TY. And, if yo0i send milk 
1 mentioned to you once before to London in the summer-time, 
that in selling goods their value and it does not arrive quickly, 
often depends much on the the conveyance may ewerease 
place where they are sold, its value, insteadofincreasingit. 
Supposing the corn in Russia P, Not only quickness, but ' 
to bo too abundant, and that cheapnasa in conveyance must 
the people cannot use it; then, also be attended to. Tliere are 
I much of it is valueless. But if large forests of timber in Rns- 
tluit corn be brought to Eng- sia. Suppose the trees to be 
hind, the English will pay a cut doivn and lopped, and 
good price for it. For this conveyed easily to London, 
change in its value, the Riis- they would be worth many 
sians may thank the conveyance thousands of pounds. But 
which brought it here. these trees now remain whore 

W. But then you have to they are; for, there are no rooeb, 
take off the expense of convey- or 'means of conveyance near 
ing the com — so much for every them. • If they were felled, they 
bushel, I snroose; thus, you must be brought down the 
lessen the profit. mountain-side, and over many 

P. Yes; the more you pay rugged places, where horses 
I for conveying the com, the and carts could not come, for 
less profit you get on it: so, it thcreare no roads. So, the trees 
is very important to get con- remain where they ar^ of little 
vcyance as cheaply and os or no value to man. 
quickly as possible. X. Because, to remove them 

ion. I can tell when quick mu would have to give as much 
conveyances are useful; when labour as the trees would be i 
you carry articles that will vorth. 
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P. Certainly. Thus, he who 
can Improve conveyances, by 
making them quicker or cheaper, 
does good. The cheapest mev* 
ing powers are those which 
require no expense to support 
them, or keep them up. Thus, 
a ship is a cheaper conveyance 
than a coach; why? 

L, Because the ship is moved 
by the wind, which does not 
cost anything to feed it, as 
horses do : it drives the 
sails before it without charging 
for its services. 

W. And it does not die, as 
the horses do, giving people the 
expense to buy new ones. 

P. At the same time, the 
wind is like many others who 
give their services for nothing; 
it cannot always be depended 
upon. It receives no wages, so 
it is perfectly free; it comes 
valid goes whenever its fancy 
may please; and, after helping 
the ships which are going 
southward, it suddenly changes 
and takes an interest in those 
travelling eastward or west- 
ward. 

So when Watt improved the 

1 steam-engine, men changed 
their servant the wind for water; 

. the water formed steam, and 

1 conveyed them over the water. 

; W. But they allow the wind 
; also to help them when it will ; 
f for the great steam-packets 
! hav][(^ sails, so that when they 
are travelling in the right dk 
rection, the steam and.^wind 
; mav work together. 

1 P. True; and when steam 
; was made to work on the land 
—to move railway carriages — 
tlien,’ not' only quickness but 
cheapness was gained; fok ol-. 
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though the steam-engine had 
to be fed with coal instead of 
com, its food is cheaper, and it 
does more work for its food 
than the horse does. 

L, But you were going, papa, 
to tell us of a man who formed 
means of conveyance by water. 

P, Ah! BO I was. You must 
know, then, that goods can be 
conveyed by water from one 
part of a country to another. 

W. Yes; on the rivers. 

P. The rivers, however, like 
the wind, were not always 
exactly such as they were wished 
to be. It was often wished 
that they would ran in a straight 
line, instead of forming a line 
like a serpent — a wave line. 

ion. That is because rivers 
cannot flow up hill: in their 
course they must run in the 
lowest ground. So^ if a river 
in its course comes to a hill, it 
must flow round it, instead of 
keying straight on. 

P, And in some parts the dis- 
tance round such a hill is thirty 
or fifty miles; while, if the river 
could only flow over or through 
the hill, its course might measure 
only five miles. Tlius, as rivers 
were not found quite conveni- 
ent, men found a remedy; they 
cut deep places for the water to 
flow in — they bored tunnels 
through the hills, niude ‘^cut- 
tings’* in places which were 
too high, and embankments in 
the parts which were too low, 
so that the water could easily 
flow in the way that they wished 
— ^in a straight line. 

L, Th^ must have taken a 
great deal of trouble. 

P. Certainly they did: but 
they knew that if you wish to 
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have evciTthing exactly as job a hundred and fifty miles long; 
want it, you must not expect to it was finished in 1681; alto« 
Jind it ready-made, but must nether, twelve thousand men 
take the pains to moibe it. These had worked at it during a 
artificial rivers which the men course of fifteen years; and it 
made are called Cabals. had cost twdve hnndiw thon- 
Z. Oh, yes! We know what sand pounds. 
caruils are ! And are you going With such an example it was 
to tell us of one of the men who time for the English people to 
made the canals? be doing something of the 

P. Yes. Once there was a same kind ; but thev still lived 
time when the people of Eng- at ease— they let old Time pass 
land had no canals: they let on, and the rivers fiow on, and 
the old rivers run on in their they themselves stood still, 
old roundabout wav,' and of Fifty years passed away— the 
coui-sc the barges and boats had year 1*731 came; but sflll there 
to go in that way too. Good were no English ^canals. It 
patient people! was about 1752, a hundred 

But they had long heard of years ago, when the first modem 
canals. They had heard of the canal was begun; it was, after 
mighty canal of China — the some time, made twelve miles 
Imperial Canal, which is two long, and was called the Sankey 
hundred feet broad, and ex- Canids and although it cost 
tends southward from Pekin much money, it turned out a 
nine hundred miles. What a profitable speculation. i 

canal that is for Chinamen to A profitable speculation I 
cut! That set the people a-tbinking. 

Then, they had heard ru- Other parties said they would 
monrs of the canals of ancient try to make canals. A noble- 
days — ^liow the old Egyptians man, named the Duke of 
were said to have cut a canal Bridgewater, determined to 
between the Bed Sea and the make one. He hod some very 
Mediterranean ; how the Greeks rich coal-mines in a place called 
and Bomnns used to cut canals ; Worsley, about seven miles from 
and that the Bomans mode one Manchester; but these coals 
for England, from Peterborough were not of great value, because 
to Lincoln. The gentlemen of there were no means for con- 
England who live at home at veying them to some place 
ease knew all about their hard- where they might be used, 
working neighbours the ZtffcA — The duke's father had, more 
what multitudes of canals they than 120 years ago, in the year 
had cut in their large watering- 1732, obtained an act of Parlia- , 
place called Holland : they liM ment for making a canal; but 
seen the canals of France, ho had not done so, because the 
too, especially the great canal expense of the work would be 
of Languedoc, which joins the so enormous, and because there I 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic ; did not seem to be any man 
this Is sixty feet broad, and is twho could perform so difficult 
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a work. When, however, the 
Sankey Canal had been made, 
the case was diflerent. It was 
believed that Englishmen could 
make canals, and there was one 
Englishman who seemed to 
believe that he could make 
any canal in apj place. This 
man came forward and told the 
duke that he would make the 
canal from the coal-mines at 
Worsl^ to Manchester ; it was 


tme that there were immense 
difficulties, but they could be 
surmounted. **And he felt 
sure,** he said, *Uhat he would 
snrmonnt them, if the duke 
would let him try.*’ And the 
duke did so. 

The name of this man was 
JAxns Brindley; but who ho 
was, and what he did, I have 
not time to tell vou now. Yon 
shall hear about liim next week. 


« INDUSTRY. 

PausG not to dream of the fbtnre before us. 

Pause not to weep the wild eares that come o’er ns ; 

Hark how Creation’s deep musieal chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing. 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** Labour is worship ! ’’—the robin is singing; 

Labour is worsliip I ’’—the wild bee is ringing ; 

Listen I that eloquent whisper, upspringing. 

Speaks to thy soul ftom out nnture’s lieart 
Prom the dark dloud flows the life-giving shower ; 

Prom the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 

Prom the small insect the rich oorol bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

Labour is life I. ’Tie the still water fkileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth: 

Xeep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 

Plowers droop and die in the stiUness of nooa. 

Labour is glory I— the living doud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and Imghtens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 

Play the sweet k^s, wouldst thou keq^ them in tune. 

Lsbour is rest from the sorrows thst greet us ; 

Best from all peto vexations that meet us; 

Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat ns; 

Rest from world-syrens that Inro ns to ill. 

TPbrk /—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow : 

Work /—thou shalt ride over care’s ooming billow ; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath wo’s weeping wUlow : ' 

Work with a slgut heart and resolute will 1 

XBS« VBA901S OSGOOD. 
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L. You have talked to ns, 
papa, of the distinctions be- 
tween a plant and an animal; 
and you began to describe the 
parts of a p^t. 

P. Yes; we noticed the roof : 
to-day Ave will examine the 
stem. The root you described 
as the part which grows down- 
wards — from the light— into 
the earth. 

lott. Ho the stem grows up- 
wards—towards the light — in 
the air. We do not always 
call this part **6tem’*; some- 
times we Bey stalky and some- 
times trunk, 

‘P. True; now for the parts 
of this part — or its organs^ we 
may say. Uere is a piece of 
wood from a Beech-tree. I 



have cut the branch across. 
Now examine it, and see how 
many parts you notice. 

Ion. I observe theinside part, 
the piilt. 

W. Secondly, the outside 
part, the hark. 

L. Thirdly, the wood between 
the bark and the ]>ith. There 
are two kinds— the inside wood, 


near the pith, is dark; and that 
nearer the bark is light. 

P. The darker part is called 
the haarUwood^ and the lighter 
part the tap-wood. What else 
do yon see? 

Ion. I see some lines drawn 
from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the circle; rydii, 1 
should call them. 

P. Or, as yon are not learn- 
ing drawing, yon may use a 
plain English word, rays. These 
rays begin from the pith; and 
as the Latin for pith is medulla, 
we call thorn the medullary rayt. 
Are there any other parts? 

W. Yes; please let me have 
a piece of the wood to bite. 
Look, papa, now I have bitten 
it! 1 cun pnll the wood and the 
bark into shreds— you call them 
Jibret ; they w “parts ” of the 
stem. 

P. Certainly; and as they do 
not fit closely together in the 
wood, but are interwoven, there 
are spaces between them which 
we call cdk. 

Jot. And what is all this wet 
which has come out from the 
stick since Willie has bitten it ? 
Li it tap? 

P. Yes; that was contained 
in the cells. There is another 
part which you cannot well 
observe ; it is a thin membrane, 
which serves as a bark or s/ieuM 
to the pith. It is called the 
medallary sheath. 

Jj. Now I will count up the 
parts wo have noticed: — ^The 
pith— bark — heart* wood— sap- 
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wood— medttllarY sheath— me- bark of onr apple tree is; but 
dnlloiy rajs — nbres — cells — of conne the bark which co- 
ond sap. yered it when it was as thin as 

P. You have noticed the mamma’s netting-needle, is not 
names of these parts; we will large enough now that its stem 
next talk of their gtwothf and is so thick, 
tiieir uses. P. This piece of stem iVom 

When the young plant has the Beech, because it grows in 
been growing one year, it the manner I have described, is 
merely consists of the pith, a calledan£xo6BN,whichmeans 
thin circle of wood, and a thin grtnoing outside. There are 
circle of bark. By the end of other kinds of stems, which we 
the next year, however, there shall talk of soon; but they are 
are two circles of wood, and not so common in temperate 
twoofbarkt The second circle countries as the Exogens. All 
of wood is formed outside the the trees and shrubs of this 
previous one; and the second country, such as the Ash, Oak, 
circle of bark is formed inside Beech, Fir, Apple, Pear, &c., 
the old one — thus the two new are exogens. You may know 
circles touch each other. Gan them by their numerous 
you understand that? branches, which are not found 

Ion, Yes ; they must touch in the other kind of stems, 
each other. Now that vou have noticed 

P. The next year there will the parts of the stem, let us 
be three layers of wood and apeak of their functions (or 
three of bark; a new layer of uses). 

wood being added outside that What is the use of the pith? 
of the lost year, and a new When the plant is very young, 
layer of bark within that of the if you break its stalk you will 
last year. The next year there hardly observe the pith. This 
ore four layers of each sub- is because it is filled with a 
stance ; the next year five ; and greenish fluid, called sap. The 
so on, new circular hiyera sap is conveyed through the 
being formed eveiy year. pith, up to the leaves and budt. 

X. So 1 suppose that^y But this is not always the cose, 
counting the circles we might When the plant is older, the 
tell how old a tree is? sap ascends in another way. 

P. Yes; by counting the The pith, then, is not wanted; 
circles of wood, but not those it becomes dry and dead; apd 
of the bark, for they not all it may^ be removed without 
perfect. You know that the destroying the plant. 
t|iin outside circle of the bark Ion, Will you tell us the 
has to stretch every year as the uses of the wood next, papa? 
tree grows; therefore it must P. We shall see at once the 
at lost crock. Thus it is that functions of the woody fibre 
the stem has so rpu£^«An ap- and ce/&, of the hark and of 
pearancA outside. * the meduUary raySf if I give you 

W, Yes, how very rough the the history of the sa/i and its 
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! progress. What are the func- 
I tions of the lapf 

Y ou remem oer the thousands 
of little spongelets at the end 
• of the rootlets. Imagine them 
working all day, very busy col- 
! leciing the moisture to make 
I sap. As they collect it, it as- 
I ceiids through the rootlets into 
I the larger branches of the 
' root9, and from them into tlie 

j StCUL. 

I L. But what makes it os- 
I cend; how can it rise hpwards? 

I I thought that water would 
j never flow up? 

I P. How it is done I cannot 
I tell ; it is one of the ** mysteries** 
of nature. But, ohl how won- 
derful it is! Think, next time 
you walk in the fields, of the 
sap rising in the dark earth 
underneath your feetl think of 
the millions of spongelets and 
rootlets there, all hard at 
work! they are working unseen, 
tliat the grass may grow, and 
beautify the earth. Yet how 
silently it is all done! there is 
I no show, no fuss, no noise, 
no buzz. It is ail done regu- 
larly, and it is done earnestly, 
ibr if there is but little mois- 
ture they extend further in the 
soil and deeper, until they find 
some. Talk about the bees! 
Bees are buzzing busybodies; 
but in all the earth there are no 
workers so silent, so humble, 

I so out of sight, so unknown, 
j unheard of, uncored for, as the 
I dear little rootlets under the 
I earth. What would the bees 
do^ 1 wonder, if tlie rootlets did | 
not work well? 

W. Or, men either? 

Ih Bu^ papa, how you ore 
running on about the rootlets! 


Yon were telling us about the 
stem. 

P. Or rather, I was speaking 
about the sc^},— that it ascended 
the root into the stem. When 
the tree is a year or two old, 
the sap does not rise through 
the pith, but through the cells i 
between the fibres of the wood. | 
It ascends from the bottom of j 
the trunk to the top, ilirough | 
the wood of the large branches, • 
into the smaller ones, into the | 
little twigs, the little lei^-stalks, ! 
and thence into the leaves. 

W. And then u cannot go i 
any further! 

P. Yes, it can; then some of 
it ascends into the air. The 
watery part of the sap rises in 
the form of vapour, and the 
sap which remains is, of course, 
tliicker than before; its nature 
is also altered, for it absorbs * 
gases from the air, and be- 
comes highly nutritious food 
for the plant. It then diescends 
the tree; but it does not return 
the same way as it went. In- 
stead of descending through the 
wood, it comes down through 
certain vessels in the bark. 

You may easily prove that it 
descends through the bark by 
^experiment with any of the 
iflke trees in your garden. , 
Tie a string tightly round the i 
stem, so that the sap cannot | 
pass; the bark will then swell i 
very much, from the sap that * 
accumulates. ! 

L. And when the sap comes | 
down the bark, where does it i 
go to? 

P. A portion of it passes 
from the bark into the meiidktry 
and through them until 
it reaches the old circles of 
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wood which are nearest the 
pith. Here it remains, filling 
up all the pores, and becoming 
quite hard. The circles of wood 
thus filled up become quite 
solid and of a dark colour, and 
are called heart-wood^ as I told 
you when it was pointed out to 
you in the drawing. 

W. So you did, papa! Let 
ns look at the drawing again 
(page 69). Now you see, Lucy, 
that the heart-wood is shaded, | 
darker. But 1 should think | 
such w(rod is a hindrance, be- 
cause as the» pores are filled np 
tile sap cannot ascend through 
them. What is the function of 
the heart-wood, papa? 

P. It is formed to give solidity 
and strength to the tree. If 
the stem were all sap-wood, it 
would bend about, and bo blown 
, down. Shfdl 1 give you an 
instance? 

Ion, Yes, do, papa, please. 

P, 1 know a tree, at the bot- ! 
I tom of our garden, wliich grows 
I veiy fast. It mokes broad green 
> leaves, long green branches, 

I and large bunches of green 
I fruit every year; therefore it 
requires plenty of sap. Thus 
' its stems are nearly all sap- 
I wood; so that if it had the pre- 
sumption to try and stand imp 
right, it would immediatel}' do 
blown down. Moreover, the 
spaces between the woody fibres 
are very large, so that the^ap 
may ascend rapidly: ^fhns the 
stem is peculiarly weak. 

.W. So it is! 

P, We therefore nail a part I 
of it against the garden wall, j 
and part along the roof of the | 
greenhouse. ^ j 

ir. we do! I 
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P. And we call it—? 

L. Our Vine, 1 think, papa, 
that we can now tell the func- 
tions of the stem’s different 
parts. 

(1.) The ^ftmcHon of the rim 
It to convey the tap vpward 
when the plant » very — 
afterwards it has no partiailar 
Junction, 

P, True; and it is not there- 
fore a vital part. There is an old 
hollow Oak-tree at your undo's 
— the pith is completely cut 
away; yet the tree lives. 

(2.) The SAP rises is the 
tree in a thin watery state, and 
descends in a f/icc« gliiinons 
state; its function is to form 
heart-wood, 

P, It has many more than 
I that; but I have only told you 
of the functions wliich relate 
I to the history of the stem — it 
i supplies nourishment for all 
parts, for the buds, leaven, 
flowers, and fruits. 

L, (3.) ITie function of tie 
SAP-WOOD is to convey the sap, 
through its pores or cells, up to 
the leaves, 

(4.) The function of the hark 
is to convey down from the leaves; 
it is also useful as a covering to 
the tree. 

P. 'Thus, both these are 
vital parts. If your unele were 
to cut through the bark of his 
hollow oak, it could die, be- 
cause the moisture would not 
descend; and if he cut through 
the sap-wood it must die, be- 
cause the moisture could not 
ascend— there would be no 
communication between the 
root and the leaves. 

L, (5.) The function of the 
]|edi7LLaby bays is to convey 
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the thkkffMd $ap from iht bark, 
to form hoart-toood, 

(6.) Thofuncdonofiktuajja^ 
WOOD i$ to give soliditji and 
strength to the stem, that tt mag 
not be blown down bg the 
I wmd. Now, what is the fane* 
tion of tlie * stem, altogether, I 
. wonder ? 


P. I will sav that myself. 
(7.) m ehwf functions of the 
BTBH oTi to mevate the haves, 
flowers, and fruit, into tits best 
position for receiving lightandair; 
and to convey the sap in both 
directions. 

So much for tub btbu of 

AN EXOGEN. 


THB L4ST I.OOK AT THB STAQS. 

‘ OiT, raise me in the bed, mother, and let me look onoe nmre 
I Upon the bonny twinklinff stars that eem the blue sky orer. 

I As brightly as they smiled n^n my childhood’s opening flower, 

I They will keep smiling, smiling still, upon my dying hour. 

I Oh, glorious and bright, mother, these fair stars still will shine ; 

Uut they'Jl smile another night, mother, for otlier eyes than mine, 
f ott’ll look upon them, mother, os you watoh beside my bed, 

And th^’ll keep smiling, smiling on, o'er the mourner and her dead. 

rre loved their gentle light, mother, since I first knew their ray : 

You remember how I wondered once why they never shone by day; 
Jlow I used to watch them from the spot wliere my dead brother um, 
And think those tiny sparkling things must be the angels’ eyes. 

Thoy'll shine as bright as now, mother, when I am dead and gone ; 
When the turf is on my brow, mother, and the moss upon my stone, 
lio you think that it is true, mother, as some old stories tell. 

That the spirits of the pardoned ones in those pure orbs may dwell ? 

You will be obildless now, mother, and widowed and alone ; 
it must be hard to live on eartli when all we ioyed are gon^ 

To listen all the day in rain for one kfe'd household tone— 

To know the world holds not one hean that we can eeli our own. 

You’ll think of me, my mother, in the solemn twilight hoar, 

When the dew is on the rustling leaf, and on the folded flower ; 

When the quiet earth lies sleeping, when the weary birds are still. 
And nothing but the eool night-wind is whispering on the hill. 

When the lady moon is looking ^own o’er mountain, moor, and lea, 
You will sit in her holy light, and sadly think of me ; 

And whan the stars 1 fov^ so well thine out so sweet and fair, 

YouTl look upon their giorions hoipO| und think that I am there, 

Canada, • A. P. 
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WEDNESDAY. English Hutory. 


THE TUDORS. 

HBNRT Til. 


Z. You said, papa, that Henry 
made certain plans to increase 
his power; but be was hindered, 
in the early part of his reign, 
by plots and conspiracies— by 
the voting Earl of Warwick, 
Lambert SImnel, and Perkin 
Warbeck. 

P. Yea; and I said that when 
he had fid himself of his ene- 
mies, he pitMsceded with the 
plans he hod formed. 

How did he proceed? He 
thought to himself, want, 
first, to humble these haughty 
barons and priests who have 
disturbed my predecessors, and 
to raise the independence of the 
people ; but 1 must first be in- 
dependent of them all. Other 
kings have depended on the 
nobles and the people for their 
supplies of money, but 1 will 
save my money, and be inde- 
pendent. The less I trouble 
them for money the better; 
they will be more inclined to 
obey me.” 

Now, Willie, I call such a 
thought a stigacioua one. The 
methods which Henry adopted 
for raising money also showed 
great sagacity; but I am sorry 
to add tliat they were not wite 
ones; they were not rights and 
no one is truly wise who does 
wrong. 

W. So that he wasn’t wise 
always. Well! no more was 
Eing Solomon. 

P. Nor any onei else. No 
man is always wise. Heniy 
first began to raise the money 
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he required ])j treating his ene* 
mies badly. Instead of pardon- 
ing the nobles who had fought 
for Kichard Ul., he confiscated 
their property to the crown, by 
which is meant that he took it 
irom them, and kept it himself. 
In some cases he made them pay 
heavy fines instead; but both 
proceedings were unfair. 

So also, after the rebellions 
of Simnel and Warbeck, Henry 
took the estates of those who 
had rebelled, and Jined others, 
without proving that they were 
guilty : this second means was 
as unfair as the first. 

The third means of gaining 
riches was not a very proper 
one. He pretended that he 
was going to make war with 
France, summoned the Parlia- 
ment to grant him supplies for 
the purpose, and on receiving 
the money he put it in his 
pocket and made peace. 

The history of this proceed- 
ing does Henry great discredit. 
He declared in Parliament, 
with his own mouth, that King 
Charles of France was a dis- 
turber of the Christian world, 
because he hod cheated the 
Emperor Maximilian by not 
marrying his daughter. He 
pretended to be much shocked 
at such wickedness, and said 
that now he was determined to 
conquer the French, and claim 
the crown as his rightful inheri- 
tance. 

• The unsuspecting people were 
much excited by this; tne war- 
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like spirit of the nobles was proyinoes of France which the 
aroused once more. From one English had gained by their 
end of England to the other former conquests. For these 
were heard the magical words, claims the French agreed to 
Cresgy! Foigtiebs! Aoiv- pay Heniy £200,000. Thus 
court! and all said they were the king was a double gainer, 
ready to fight such battles oyer He pocketed the money which 
again. Some of the nobles made the English paid him for making 
preparations extensiye enough war, and all that the French 
to min themsclyes, and large had paid him for making peace, 
bodies of troops were rapidly And he not only gained money, 
levied. but increased hi's power over 

Those who knew jBEenry bet- the nobles; for many of them 
ter, however, did not believe had nearly rained themselves 
that he meant to fight: they — ^they hM sold th^ greater 
said that he only wanted to part of their estafbs, expecting 
make a trade of the war. The to make greater profits by the 
suspicions of many more were conquest of France, 
aroused when the king let the The fourth way in which 
spring and summer go bvwith- Henry raised money was more 
out taking the field. At last, just. He caused many taxes 
in October, he could scarcely on articles of commerce to be 
help embarking for France, for paid to him; but of this there 
there was ready for him a mag- was not so much complaint, toxf 
nificent army of 25,000 foot as you will soon see, few kings 
and 1,600 horse. Accordingly have done so much as he did 
he sailed for Calais, settled to improve commerce, 
there, and pretended to be- The fifth plan, which was 
siege Boulogne. While the carried out in the latter part of 
sham siege was going on, his reign, was a very unjust 
he bribed his principal ofii- one; he extorted money from 
cers with gold which he had his subjects by a series of extra- 
received from the French king ; ordinair^fies; some were called 
they then agreed to a treaty, H^fieuo&ices. The citixens of 
and persuaded the army that Eondon alone were forced to 
this was the best thing to be -pay him a benevolence of 
done. £10,000^ when the war with 

The truth was, that the treaty France was proposed. Other 
had been secretlv made by cities had to purchase liberties 
Heniy with King Charles, three and privileges, while he also 
months before the army set out ; made his subjects b^ coq/Snno- 
and the French themselves (urns q/* f5etr fiffes. The people, 
knewthatthelaadingofHeniy’s Lord Bacon says, were per- 
soldiers was a mockeiy on his petually pilfered by an army of 
part. Henry did more than tax-gatherers and informers, 
make a treaty for peace; he He idso raised money by coffuig 
made a. bargain with Charlesi in the cotn, and by re-coining 
sdling him SU the rights to the it, and raising it and lowering 
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it at pleasure. These pro- 
ceeding were carried out hy 
two cunning lawyers, named 
Kpsom and Dudley. The un- 
just, oppressive acts of these 
two men 1 cannot stop to record. 
Persons were committed to 
prison without being brought 
to trial, that they might pur- 
chase their freedom with heavy 
sums called compositions. They 
kept up an army of spies and 
informers in eveiy part of the 
kingdom, and seized men’s 
lanu and goods vrithout caring 
to recognise oither law or jus- 
tice. 

By these means, however un- 
just, Henry became immensely 
rich. He cared neither for 
nobles, parliament, nor peo- 
ple; and made whatever laws 
seemed best for his kingdom’s 
good. 

1 told you last week of the 
indifterence of the Parliament 
to their duties; so in the latter 
part of the king’s reign he dis- 
pensed with their Imlp alto- 
gctlicr— no parliament was held 
for seven years. The only 
important meetings were those 
in which they granted him a 
** benevolence” for the pre- 
tended war with France, and 
another in which they granted 
him £30,000 for the marriage 
portion of his eldest daughter. 

Henry, being thus rich and 
independent, gained the power 
which he sought. His prnlcij^ 
means of depressing the nobles 
was by, a very important law 
which enabled them to sell their 
estates, or to divide their pro- 

S crty, which they could not 
0 b^ore. The nobles were 


much pleased at ibis law, for it 
enabled them to procure ** ready 
money” to spend; and you 
heard how, when preparing for 
the war with France, many 
ruined themselves. The law 
was, indeed, fatal to the feudal 
system, as the crafty Henry 
bod foreseen. Its effects were 
felt by the next generation, 
for the great estates of the 
barons were gradually dismem- 
bered, and the property of the 
commons and the merchants 
who had money was increased. 

Henry also lessened thepower 
of the barons by forbidding 
them to keep so many retainers, 
who (as in the case of War- 
wick the king-maker) helped 
in rebellions against the govern- 
ment, and in riots and dis- 
order. This law was carried 
out with the greatest rigour 
and vigilance. Henry had on 
one occasion been entertained 
with great magnificence by his 
favourite general, the Karl of 
Oxford. On the king’s depar- 
ture, the carl drew up all his 
numerous retainers in splen- 
did array, to do him honour. 
In reply to the king’s question 
as to whom the train of people 
belonged, the earl smiled and 
confessed that they were his 
retainers, who had assembled 
because he was honoured by the 
royal presence. At this the 
king started back, and replied, 
** By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good men ; but I 
must not allow my laws to be 
broken in my jpresence.” He 
then caused Oxford to pav 
15,000 marks as a “composi- 
tion” for this offence. 
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TUmtSDAT. EngUdiOeagn^ky. 


THE ENGLISH T&AVELLEB. 

LONDON— THE THAMES, BRIDGES, ETO. 


** Mr DEAR Children, 

** Do you remember how, after 
taking a walk through London 
#ith my friend on the first day 
I of my visit, he made airanm- 
ments for the rest of the we^ ? 

I ** On the second day he was 
to give me a general account of 
London in the morning, and we 
were to pay a visit to the Thames 
in the afternoon. 

I “ On the third day. we were 
to visit the ancient buildings, 

** On the fourth day, the mo- 
dern buildings. 

** On tlio fifth day, that most 
modem building, the Great Ex- 
hibition ; and ^ 

“ On the sixth day, the vari- 
ous suburbs of London. 

** You have now heard all the 
general particulars which my 
friend gave me; and I consider 
that he did a very good morn- 
ing’s work. His account in- 
cluded the size of London— the 
streets and houses — tho num- 
ber of people — the way in which 
they earn their daily bread— the 
quantity of food they eat — the 
manner in which they are sup- 
plied with water, fire, and light 

— their sanitary condition — 
the highways — burial-grounds 
— means of conveyance— moral 
condition— policemen — prisons 

— savings* banks — hospitals, 
schools, &e. By the time he 
had finished these numerous 
particulars, he was mndi ex- 
hausted; and I was not sony 
to hear that luncheon would bo 
ready in a few minutes. 


"After luncheon wd pro- 
ceeded on our visit to the 
Thames. 

"*Cab!’ said my friend, on 
reaching the first cab-stand. 
* Waterloo!’ he added, to tho 
cabman, who, instead of taking 
us to that famous village in 
Belgium, drove ns to the South 
Western Bailway Teiminus at 
Waterloo Bridge He was, 
however, quite rignt in doing so ; 
for in less than five minutes after 
our arrival, we were spinning 
along behind an engine which 
was taking ns to BicniroND. 

"'See,’ said my friend, tak- 
ing ont the map while we were 
in tho train, 'hero is Rich- 
mond, on the banks of the^ 
Thames. Now trace the Thames 
on the map to its source. You 
see that it divides Middlesex 
from Surrey, runs between 
Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire, between Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, between Wilt- 
shire and Gloucestershire, and 
through part of Gloucestershire 
itself to a spot near Cirenccs- 
tdr, where there is a little spring 
called Thames-head. Its en- 
tire length from this spring to 
the mouth is about 220 miles. 

" ' It is no^ however, a broad* 
and deep river in all parts. 
Large ships of 1,200 tons burden 
cannot proceed higher than 
Blackmail i those of 800 tons 
can reach Bt. Kadierinds Docks, 
which we shall soon talk about. 
Small steameA can travel as 
far as Richmond, the place to 

n 
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which we are going, and one or' 
two even go as far aa Hampton 
Court; beyond that distance 
the river is only navigable for 
barges and small boats.* 

“ * How wide is the river?* I 
said. * If you look at its month, 
beyond theNore, there is a part 
which measures nearly eighteen 
miles across; at the ivors it 
measures six miles; at Graves- 
end its width is about half a 
mile; at Woolwtchj a quarter of 
a mile ; and at London Bridge^ 
about 700 feet. But here wo 
are at Kichmond.* 

« We stopiied for half an hour 
atBichmond, and then returned 
by one of the steamers. On 
our way, we passed under the 
bridges which I described to 
you in a former letter.* Leav- 
ing Richmond Bridge, we passed 
under the new railway bridge, 
oKew Bridge, Hammersmitli, 
Putney, Battersea, Yauxhall, 
Westminster, Hungerford, Wa- 
terloo, Blackfriars, Southwark, 
and London Bridges. We then 
landed, crossed to the other' 
side of the bridge, and entered 
one of the larger Gravesend 
steam-boats. 

‘*In our course to London 
Bridge, we had passed many 
pleasant villas and parks, be- 
longing to the merchants of 
London, and had seen a great 
variety of scenery. On reaching 
the bridges connected Lon- 
don, my friend gaT|9 ine an 
account of them, which 1 think 
you would like to hear. 

" * Westminster Bridge^* he 
said, *iB the oldest of the bridges, 
and is in a ruinous oondition ; it 

• Piigem . 


will soon be polled down. It con- 
tains thirteen large and two smaller 
arches; it was finished in 1761. 

« ^ Mungeeford Summsion 
Bridge is the most modem; it 
was opened in 1846. This bMn- 
tifnl mdge is only second to the 
Snspension Bridge at Friboarg in 
Switserlond; it contains 11,000 
tons of iron. % 

** * Waterloo Bridge contains 
some of the finest arches ever built ; 
it has been said to be worth a 
visit ftom the remotest comer of 
the earth.” 

^ BladttfHars Bridge, like 
that of Westminster, is very old, 
and is wearing out. Both were built 
of Portland stone, which is too soft 
to resist the notion of the water ; 
so that their pfsrs are much worn. 

Southwark Bridge is built 
of iron, with stone piers; it con- 
tains three immense arches; the 
central one^as a span of 240 feet, 
and is the mdest in the world. 

< London Bridge was opened 
in 1831. It is built of granite ; of 
I its five arches, the central one lias a 
span of 160 feet.* 

“To help me to remember 
I these particulars, my friend 
I gave me the following table, 

I which you also may read; — 


NHMofBrldgi. 

Wbm 

epenad. 

Cost. 

No. of 
Arches. 

Yaoshall . • 

1814 

880.000 

0 

WMtinlnfter 

1751 

880,500 

15 

Hungerford 

1846 

110,000 

8 

Waterloo. . 

1817 

1,160,000 

0 

Blackfriars . 

1770 

800,000 

0 

Southwark . 

1819 

800,000 

8 

XiondoB Bridge 

1881 

8,000,000 

6 


“You msjleam this table; 1 
and in my next letter you shall | 
hear what I saw on the other , 
side of London Bridge. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Hxnkt Youhg.** 
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THB NEW TBAB’8 SONCt OT THE OBUBCH BEUi. 

** A Hippy New Yeir,** eaith the old drardh ImUi 
A s It rings in the eleir sir londlj; 

And its deep-toned echoes mount and sw^ 

To the pure blue heifens proudly. 

** A Happy new Year/* quoth its iron tongne> 

To the blithe, and the sorrow-laden, 

To the grey-haired sire, to the stripling yonng, 

To the grandame, and fair yonng maiden. 

« I could tell much of the passing year— > 

Much of its Joy and sorrow; 

Bnt a new-born one is hastening here, 

And ril bid it a fair good-morrow.** 

And again rung ont the old elmroh bell, 

With a strain of wildest gladness ; 

Then sank fVom its loud triumphant swell 
To a wailing note of sadness. 

«Many who welcomed my joyous tone 
As I greeted the year now dying, 

Away to their last long rest are gone, 

And under the sod are lying ; 

Age hath lain down with manhood’s prime. 

And womSh, her rigil keeping, 

Just closed the loved one’s eyes in time, 

Ere she herself lay sleeping. 

** And childhood returns like a priceless boon 
Back to the Giver given ; 

’Twas hard for the mother to yield so soon 
Her cherub back to heaven. 

Still 1 welcomed home each pallid one. 

With my slow and solemn knelling ; 

Till they silenced my voice, lest its fearful tone 
Should reach the sick man’s dwelling. 

« There ore eyes that smiled on the last New Year, 

Shall smile on another never ; 

There ore hearts that throbbed for a proud career. 

Shall throb no more for ever. 

Oh 1 a gallant harvest old Death hath made. 

That stern and hoary reaper; 

And the busy sexton hath plied his trade 
O’er many a dreamless sleeper. 

<< Yet a welcome blithe for the yonng New Year, 

With his untold joy or sorrow ; 

He cometh on unknown stranger here. 

And we’ll bid him a fair good-morrow. 

Still, part we as friends no more to meet 
Witn the year that hath just passed o’er us; 

While with chime and with peal we’ll warmly greet 
The unveilhd one before jia. b. a. p» 
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BOKGS FOR THE MOETHa— FBBRUABT. 

To^ 1 WmsR Wind. 

Set to XueUftr ** PuAiijR Paom/' ky O. CHiLCwn. 


Loud wind, ctrofiirwIiidthloiHiifrlkM^tfMijalRiB*, FMth wind, Am wind. 


ZriNidwlnd,alraB|rmiid,blowl|if flrdmtlMniMntalnt, PM&wiBd, Am wind, 



■wwplnv oVr thn Poor fortli dif vials liks iorvanU fimm air> 


DTannhtsoflllbto nMl Dianflilsoriifs to msl 


fbvntains, Draaghts of Ilfs to mol Droaghto of llfb to 


••• Hm oniflll Botop on reqntaod te-osoM df tbo stannu onlj. 

Clear wind, cold wind, llko a irmihort glont, 

Btars Mghtlf thiaading oil thjr eloui drivoa bslr, 

TbiUling tho black night with a voioo doBant, 

I will mast thaa thwa. 

Broalha la mj dullod hoart thy saarat twaal ovaagd^ 

Mina, qqIj nriaat 

t® i^ypath^ a?£2!f af by, 

Ahl thottwoMaCfgniaawhlla laagaatla pdtlaaoa, ' 

Lika a haouw sigh. 

*^*3Sii!piythy^alv& wSfWiTlhto 

Aongb in aom borataB •ytoUfb'a whali bright eiiala aanawa 
Tb oat mls^l 

Load wind, strong wind, at^r «1nm la Ik iB aa Btota a! 

IM wlndLltoa lOM, tooaUo not thatoa l, ^ . 

oBAMnui nmmim WOBRAU 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAlfILT AND THE SCHOOL. 


6th Week. KOHDAT. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 


THE MAN WHO 

P. You would have liked to 
hear the LaiicaHhire people as 
they talked of James' Brindley, 
about lOU years of^o. 

“ Who is James Brindley?” 
one would ask, perhaps. How 
can such a ron^h-loukinfi; conn* 
try fellow think of undertaking 
such a diilicult work? You 
don’t think, do you, that he 
can make the duke’s canal from 
Worsicy to Manchester?” 

**Not he!” another mij^ht 
say. “ Wliy, I have known him 
these twenty years. He spent 
the first seventeen years of his 
life ns a mere country labourer; 
and, what is more, ho has 
never been taught to read or 
write. No one has taken the 
pains to educate him.” 

In this way, perhaps, the 
people would talk of James 
Brindley; for many were dis- 
posed to laugh at him; they 
thought him presuniptuofbs to 
Oy and form the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal. 

Perhaps, however, when these 
people talked of James Brind- 
ley, somebody would be present 
who knew him. And he would 
speak in a different strain. ** I 
can tell you,” ho would say, 

** that you do not know this man 
properlv. Let me tell you 
something of his early life.'^ 


MADE CANALS. 

James Brindley was bom 
at Tunsted, in Derbyshire, in 
the year 1716. Ills fothcr was 
very poor, so he let Ifls boy 
gn)w lip, with all kinds of com- 
panions, where his only chances 
were to learn bad habits, and 
get no education. Scarcely any 
one taught him anything good; 
and, even now, he cannot rettd; 
while, as for writing^ he can 
almost sign his name, and that 
is all. So I suppose that he 
scarcely ever got an idea out of 
a hook; he gets his thoughts 
from all that he sees round 
about him. 

“Well!” the speaker would 
continue, “ all these things are 
very much against liiin, of 
course. But I can tell you 
that he’s a man who Kkes to 
have things * against him’; he 
likes to have something to 
push against; he seems made 
on purpose for it. When he 
was about seventeen years old, 
ho began to feel the power 
within him. The power which 
makes men do hard things we 
call determination. And, when 
he felt so much determination 
in him, ho thought, * 1 should 
like something hairier to do 
than driving a horse and cart ;* 
so ho went to Macclesfield, in 
Cheshire, where he bound 
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himself apprentice to a mill- ^Now, Brindley himself 
wri^fht.” hod never seen a paper-mill, 

A millwright, yon know, Is a but when he was helping his 
man who makes machinery for ma8tcr,he8oonbegan to suspect 
mills. Now, he must be vsry that the thing w'as not being 
determined who can learn to done properly. So he said 
make mill-machinery, and yet nothing to any one, but waited 
not be able to read. “So,** the till his week's work was over; 
speaker would conclude, — then he set out alone, across 
** James Brindley is the right the distant country, to have 
sort of man to make a canal ; a look at the mill himself, 
and, mind yon, I say that he He reached the mill, and ex- 
will do it. Mark my words! amined all its minute parts, 
that determined man will cer- He could not, however, make 
tainly ^cany out the duke’s any note ofthem; be only entered 
wonderful jeans.'* his observations in his head, 

“Yes,** another wonld add, looking over the machine again 
“I say, too, that he will, just and again, until he felt him- 
bccausc ho liktg anything hard self perfect master of it. Ho 
to do. I can tell you something then returned to his work in 
more about him. His master, good time by the Monday mom- 
Mr. Bennett, did not know ing, having travelled the whole 
much about his business, so he distance of fif^ miles on foot. 

L used to leave young Brindley On the Monday morning he 
by himself for whole weeks, to set to work again by himself; 
get through his work the best and, to the surjirise of nil, he 
way he could. But this was corrected his master's mistakes, 
an advantage to him ; for he completed the whole machine, 
always would get his work and even improved it. Now, 
done * somehow*; he wonld friends! what I mean to say is, 
make his inventive faculties that such a man as that has 
work to find out how his duties spirit enough to do anything, 
were to be done. And he Trust him! Ae’f/ make the canal 
always did find out the way, somehow. He'll bore through 
and did what ho wanted. mountains and rocks, and he’ll 

“ Let me tell yon only one cut his wa^ through any place, 
thing,” he would add; “just to you'll see, if the duke will only 
show how determined he is. try him I” 

His master, Bennett, some time So all the people who 
ago, was employed . to build a were talking about Brind- 
papcr-milh The poor man had ley, agreed that he would be 
never seen one before, so he able to make the new canal, 
went off to a distant part to in- L, And did the Hake of 
spectit. His observations, how- Bridgewater tiy him? 
ever, were not of much use to P. Yes. Tiy and imagine 
him. When he returned, he the man talking to the duke, 
could not succeed with the mill ; It is said that Brindley was 
he had only bewildered himseff. “ as plain-looking a man as any 
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of the boors of the Peak, or as 
one of his own carters ; yet, 
when he spoke all ears listened, 
and every mind was filled with 
the wonders which he pro- 
nounced practicable.** The 
duke kney this, and had there- 
fore sent for him. I can im- 
agine that the duke would say, 
**Now, Mr. Brindley, 1 have 
heard of your astonisliing per- 
severance; I have heard of the 
great water-engine you made 
for drayiing the coal-mine at 
Clillon; I have heard of the 
new silk-mill you erected at 
Cunglcton, in Cheshire ; and of 
the steam-engine yon erected 
at Newcostlc-iinder-Lyne for 
saving one-half of the fuel; — 
do you think you can apply 
your ingenuity to the making 
of a canal?** 

Brindley, you must remem- 
ber, never had made such a 
thing; but that mattered not to 
a mail of his spirit; he under- 
took to survey the ground, and 
sec whether it could be done. 
Accordingly you might soon 
after have seen a rough-looking 
man, with lines and surveying 
instruments, hard at work 
measuring the ground from the 
Worsley coal-mines to Man- 
chester. He found that there 
were some tremendous diffi- 
culties to get through; yet, as 
1 told you last week, he re- 
ported to the' duke that he 
would undertake to surmount 
them. 

The duke then resolved that 
in making the canal every part 
of the work should be done in 
the most perfect manner. One 
great difficulty seemed to be 
that of getting a supply of water. 


When the country through 
which the water flows is un- 
even, it is usual to divide the 
canal into sections of diflerent 
levels by means of lucks. But 
as this plan causes some waste 
of the water, it was decided 
that there should be one level 
througliout, without any locks. 
This plan, however, increased 
the other difficulties of Brind- 
ley, as he would have to carry 
the canal under high hills, 
and across wide and deep 
valleys. Many pcoplef there- 
fore, said, as beforfl, when they 
heard of Brindley’s plans, “Oh, 
he cannot possibly do it.** Many 
laughed, and thought that the 
duke was only going to waste 
his money. 

The surprise of the people 
was not lessened when they 
saw how Brindley coramcnced ^ 
his work. Having found out 
which was the proper level for 
the canal, he begkn in the heart 
of the coal-mountain ut Wors- 
ley: here he formed a largo 
basin for a supply of water, 
and he then bored a tunnel 
three-quarters of a mile long, 
from the basin to the other 
side of the hill. How he con- 
tinued the canid across the 
country, I cannot tell you ; you 
must go to Lancashire to *see 
the work itself, to understand 
its merits. Ho bad fixed the 
level of the water, and to tliat 
level ho kept it, either by cut- 
ting or boring, or making high 
banks, or brickwork on which 
the water could flow. He not 
only directed the workmen, 
but helped them by inventing 
new machines; he also took 
(are to have everything done 
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in the cheapest way. For in- 
stance, havin{; excavated gravel 
and clay from one place, he 
used it for making embank- 
ments, or for making bricks, in 
another. These materials were 
carried in boats which opened 
at tlie bottom, and dropped 
tlicir load into thcS^place where 
it was required, without trouble. 
So great was the care of the 
great engineer, that he seemed 
rcn<ly for every diflicalty that 
he met with ; and so great was 
Mis forelHimight, that he made no 
blnndcrs; he(.never had to undo 
anything that he had done. 

Yet with all his power of in- 
vention for getting through the 
work easily; with all his cal- 
culations to save expense ; with 
all his care and forethought, 
the work was a very heavy one; 

^ the difficulties were gigantic, ; 
and what was worse, so was 
the expense. The duke was a 
very rich man, and he gave up 
his money freely: ho spent 
thousands upon thousands of 
pounds; and instead of living 
like a rich noble, he devoted 
all his money, except £400 per 
annum, for the purpose. All 
the people of England knew 
how poor he had made himself, 

I for every one was watching and 
talking about the w’ondcrful 
work; and when the duke 
tried to borrow £.500 at the 
Royal Exchan;^, no merchant 
would trust him.' They said 
that ho had ruined himself, and 
that they should never TOt their 
money back again if they lent 
it him, because his fine canal 
scheme must all come to nought. 
So the people of Lancashire 
laughed at Brindley once 
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more. Indeed all people made 
a great outcry— they ridi- 
culed Brindley for attempting 
impossibilities, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater for being so extra- 
vagant. 

Blit the duke w^ fortu- 
nately, as unflinching and de- 
termined as his engineer. He 
had made up his mind that the 
thing should be done, so ho 
shut his ears to the peoples* 
remarks, and set about raising 
more money in every Dossiblc 
way. His agent, Mr.Uilbert, 
was kept constantly employed 
in riding iip and down the 
country oftcring the duke’s 
“promissory-notes” in exchange 
for money. Tims more money 
was raised ; and the work was 
carried on. 

But when the undertaking 
I was nearly finished, the greatest 
difficulty of all presented itself 
— the canal, to bo brought into 
Manchester, must be earned 
over ihe river Irw'KLL, on which 
Manchester is situated. So, 
when the people heard that 
this was to be done, they all 
laughed again. They asked, 
“How caw you cany a canal 
over a river?” and many said 
*twas impossible. Even the 
duke began to wonder how it 
was to be done; but as for the 
daring Brindley, nothing could 
dismay him. He said he would 
rear an immense bridge of three 
arches across the river, and 
that Ms canal should flow over 
this bridge, while the Irwell 
flowed under it. Such a bridge 
we call an aquedwt. The 
duke, however, was staggered 
at the idea; ^e centre arch 
was to rise forty feet above the 
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river. The ridicule of the pco- 17G0, it was be^un, and uii the 
pic, too, was iiicrcasiii;;; and 17th July followinj^, it was 
they still cried — ‘^Puoh! iinjios- finished. On that day the 
s»ihle!” people who had said “Pooh,” 

llrindley, therefore, thought and those who had said “Iinpos- 
he woujd convince the duke sible,” were silent. They were 
tluit the * design was ])racti‘ silenced by the sight of a noble 
cable, before he ventured to aqueduct, 600 feet long. They 
iisk for so large u sum of money gazed ut it with wonder, and 
ns the bridge must cost; so they were awed into silence 
he procured another engineer once more tvhen the first boat 
to examine his plans, and give passed over it, fl(»atiiig on the 
his opinion upon them. Brind- Bridgewater Canal. Over 
ley bnulght him to the spot, by the new canal it glidijul in si- 
the side of the river where the lence, yet it spoke— uh ! it spoke 
a([ueduct was to be built, and with a power whicli all people 
explained how he meant to do felt; it gave them a silent lesson 
I it; but, uhis! the engineer w'os on the sure triumph of industry, 

I as hard to persuade as the of determination, and of perse- 
I people— ho only shook his head, verance. Ob, it was a beautiful 
I and remarked that “he hud siglit! What thoughts of 
I often heard of castles in the air, James Brindley must the 
i but never before w'as shown workmen, the Buke of Bridgu- 
j where any of them were to be water, and the spectators' 
erected.” have had then 1 It was novel 

^ Never mind! Such oppo- and pleasant, too, os the boat 
sitiofi did not discourage Brind- glided over the canal, to see u 
Itjy — -it only called fortli more great vessel with all its masts 
of his determination — he de- and sails standing undisturbed, 
dared the more loudly that lie directly under the bout’s keel, 
could do it, and that it should There were other triumphs, 
be done. The duke believed too. 1 wish there w'os time to 
him, and the bridge was there- tell you of them now, but they 
fore put in hand. In September, must be left until next week. 


TAB STORMY PETREL. 

Up and down I up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
Amidst the flashing and feathery foam. 

The stormy Petrel finds a home; 

A home, — if such a place can be, 

For her who lives in the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the firuzeu air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 
To warm her young, and teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves, 'on their stormy wing 1 
R. W. FBOCIRB. 
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THE TUDORS. 

nENBY Tir. 

P. You heard last week how After rendering the people 
Heniy acquired power for him- more free from the influence 
self, and depressed that of the of the nobles, Henry’s third 
nobles; but you did not hear plan was to teach them in- 
how he sought to improve the dustiy, and improve their corn- 
people. inerce. lie therefore tried to 

This latter object was partly remove the towns from the 
gained by the means taken to neighbourhood of the castles to 
destroy tthe feudal system. You situations more conveifient for 
know, from vour previous His- trade — such as the vicinity of 
tory lessons, that most of the some river or of the sea. Here 
towns were in the neighbour- he taught them the advantages 
hootl of some mat castle, where of industry; he also taught 
a powerful baron resided as them to be fnigal, and to pay 
their lord and protector. You their debts — in both of which 
have heard, too, that this was points he set them an example, 
not always the case; and that At the same time, in his treaties 
in many instances, where the with foreigii princes he made 
^ castles had been destroyed, the provisions for the advantage of 
nobles had built themselves commerce, and for securing the 
large wooden mansions, or halls, rights of tnc British merchants 
instead. The greater number of The active people of the corn- 
towns, however, were still under mercial towns thus depended 
thecoutrolof some baron; his on themselves, the laws, and 
castle was not only a fortress the king; therefore, they soon 
for protection, but a prison for presented a favourable con- 
criminals. It was often fre- trast to the towns dependent 
quented, too, by a host of idle on the barons, 
guests. But as the nobles were Let me stop here for a moment 
rendered less powerful by to tell you that even in the pre- 
Henry, the people became less sent day these baronial towns 
dependent, and could act more are not /ill extinct. Last year, 
according to their own wishes, I visited a town in Sussex, in 
or the king’s. which the most important place 

A second step t'^-the estab- was the great castle of the 
lishment of order was the insti- duke who lived therc.^ I found 
tution of the Court of Star that a large number of the 
Clumber, It was intended to houses belonged to the duke, 
put down certain associations and that the tradesmen depen- 
of individuals under a chief, ded chiefly fur custom upon him, 

; whoso livery they wore; while and other families in the ncigh- 
I they bound themselves by oath bourhood. But there was little 
I to maintain his private quarrels, industry or commerce in the 
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town ; it was a quiet sleepy procure a certificate to that 
place: the week-days were as effect from some lawyer, may | 
quiet as the Sundays. There enter an action ta found pau^ ! 
was only one inn, and its sign peris, | 

was tlie duke's arms. The duke By the removal of the towns, | 
even ])rolcsscd the ancient rcli- the encouragement of industry, j 
giou of the feudal times, but he and other means, the rac;e of j 
has since become a Protestant. serfs,** the lowest order de- ' 
He is, however, very different pendent on the nobles, became 
from the ancient barons; for almost extinct. Due great j 
when 1 talked about him, the reason for this was that the | 
people spoke of him as a kind barons did not want them. | 
man. lie not only tried to help There were scarcely any w'ars i 
them, but he cared for the poor, except the civil wars and insur- 
and did them good. There is a rcctions, which the <fcautious 
railway-station within three or Henry could not<q>revent. A 
four miles of the town, but it second reason was, that there 
has not done much *to rouse was no need for them to depend 
the people to activity. There on the barons. In those times * 
is more than one such town of peace, the useful arts made 
still to be found in England. rapid progress: tilers, brick- 
But the commercial towns layers, and glaziers, were niuch 
which Henry promoted must sought after; and there was 
have been very interesting ob- plenty of work to do. Wages • 
jects to him. In this king you were nearly four times us high 
may see how contradictory is as in the century before, and 
human nature; for although he every serf was thus able to 
was selfish and unjust; yet he get his own living, 
took delight in the good of the The king, moreover, dctcr- 
people. He even took care to mined that all who were able 
help the poor, that they might should work. He not only en- 
obtaiii justice from their supe- couraged industry, hut enforced 
riors. This had never been it. A law was made, that if any 
easy to obtain from the rich unemployed person refused to 
because of their great power, workne might be imprisoned, 
and because of the expense of But, sagacious os Henry was, 
the fees to the lawyers. Henry he made another mistake ; 
therefore provided tMit those although, in this case, lie acted ' 
who were very poor might sue with a good intention. His 
for justice without paying the mistake was in attempting to 
law-fees. They were said to regulate the price of wages by 
sue in forma pauperis^ which law ; for it has since been found 
means “in the mannerof a poor that such matters should be left 
man.’* This practice is still in to regulate themselves. The 
force; any poor man who takes following is a copy of the rate 
an oath that he does not pos- of wages in the statute of 1496, 
sess five pounds, if he has a wd according to this table all 
just cause to be tried, and can were compelled to work: — 
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UTWBKN IMTBEJ llimVEKB 

AMU mClIAELMAa AMU 

mCKAELMAS. KAHTAM. 


1 

With 

■With- 

With 

With- 

! A trep niHHon, mBBter-earpenter, rough msBon, 
brickluypr, maiter-tilur, plumber, glesler, 

Diet. 

out. 

Diet. 

out. 

carver, Joiner 

4d. 

6d. 

Sd. 

6d. 

Other labourers, except in harvest . 

■ In harvest every mower by the day • • 

! A reiiper ditto 

1 A carter ditto • 

1 A woiiittii, uiid other labourere, ditto • • 

2d. 

4d. 

it 

3d, 

8d. 

2id. 

3d. 

6d. 

5fl. 

fid. 

4id. 


I Another mistake was that of people paj their taxes ^vithout 
tryiiif; to regulate tlie prices of constraint, the nobles confessing 
uraiiufiictured articles. Tliere their subordination, the laws 
were inftiiy others, such as pro- alone inflicting punishincut, the 
liibiting the# mportation of silk, towns beginning to live indc- 
in order to jirotect the English pendent of the powerful, corn- 
silk manufactures— prohibiting mcrce every day increasing, the 
the exportation of horses or spirit of faction extinguished, 
money; and worse still, the and foreigners cither fearing 
granting of exclusive” privi- England or seeking its alliance, 
leges in trade to certain bodies of he began to see the approaches 
merchants, so that no one else of his end, and died of gout in 
« might buy or sell what they his stomach, having lived fifty- 
traded in. These bodies of two years, and reigned twenty- 
merchants or companies were three.” 

called corporations, and the The character ot Henry is 
trade which was thus confined worth considering. The changes 
to themselves alone, was called for good which he made in the 
^monopoly. These abuses, which manners and condition of liis 
Henry began with good inten- people should bo always re- 
tions, were extended in sue- membered with gratitude. He 
ceeding reigns, as you will see. was a famous king, but he was 
In the present day, however, not a good man. He was ccr- 
such evils are nearly all removed, tainly a faithless friend, and a 
Every one is beginning to see bitter enemy” — he treated his 
that commerce must be left to wife unkindly because she be- 
act naturaUg, and that its laws longed 9b the house of York; 
should not be interfered with, ho behaved well neither to his 
an V more than the laws of nature, mother nor his son. His ruling 
You have now heard of the vice was avarice, as you have no 
principal events of this reign, doubt observed. Certainly he 
In tlie year 1509, the time of did not die in debt, as the kings 
Henry’s death came. In one of before him had done ; but before 
the history books, the summary his death he amassed the in- 
of his reign is well given. It is credible sum of £1,800,000, 
said, that “having seen England^ which was equal to nearly 
civilized by his endeavours, his* £16,000,000 in these days. 
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THE ENGLI8U TRAVELLEB. 

TU£ TlIAMlfiS — TUB POUT OF LONDON — THE DOCKS. 


**Mir DEAR Children, — 
said that after crossiDg 
I London Bridge we entered a 
I Gravesend steamer. On this 
I (the eastern) side of the 
I bridge is the beginning of the 
I Port of London. The port 
, extends from the bridge to 
' Blackwall, and beyond, a dis- 
1 tance of inrtre than six miles. 
The confused appearance of the 
scene, from the crowds of ships, 
the vast forest of masts,’ the 
number of black-looking ^col- 
liers,’ I have alluded to in a 
furiiicr letter. For a long dis- 
tance the surface of the river is 
covered with ships, except a 
ehaiinel about 300 feet widc^ 
which is left clear fur the cralt 
to puss up and down. 

“‘I wonder,’ 1 said to my 
friend, *that there is not more 
confusion than there seems to 
be with so many vessels.’ 

** * There was during the last 
century,’ he replied. * The 
fleets of iiicrehantinen often 
blocked up the port; so that 
it was resolved to excavate great 
docks to accommodate the ships. 
In 1802, the West India Docks 
were opened ; in 1805, the 
London Docks; in M08, the 
East India Docks; and in 1828 
: the St. Katherine’s Docks were 
I also opened. These docks con- 
I tain, as you may imagine, a vast 
number of ships; I think that 
you would like to visit them.’ 

* Yes,’ 1 said, ‘I should. We 
will just visit one set of docks.’ 

Accordingly we landed at 
Blackwall, travelled bock to 


London, and entered the Lon- 
don Doc;ks. 

‘**The coat of some of the 
docks,’ said my friend, ‘ is even 
more surprising than that of 
the bridges. These London 
Docks cost the immense sum 
of £4,000,000 ; the thick outer 
walls cost £65,000.’ 

Wc then entered the dock; 
and after I had beeus inside 
for an hour, 1 w^ps not sur- 
prised at the expense of build- 
ing such a place. I was more 
surprised at its size. It covers 
I altogether nearly 100 acres of 
ground. There is one grand 
enclosure of twenty acres of 
water; and this is surrounded 
by immense warehouses for ^ 
* bonded ’ goods. Besides, there 
are sevonu smaller enclosures, 
each being surrounded by si- 
milar gigantic buildings. 

** Astonished as 1 was at 
these places, and at the endless 
space covered with boles, boxes, 
bags, and barrels, 1 was more 
excited on visiting the vaults 
below. I was taken by my 
friend to the Tobocco-wardtouae^ 
which is the largest covered 
building in the world. It occu- 
ies five acres of ground, and 
as space for 24,000 hogsheads 
of tobacco. 

waded through this im- 
mense field of hogsheads for 
some time, when my friend told 
me that lie had a more remark- 
able sight for me yet. * I have,’ 
he said, *a ** tasting-order,” 
given me by my wine-mer- 
'chaut ; and with it we con obtain 
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admission to the vaults beneath, 
to taste his pipe of wine.’ 

“ Aceordinglj we went down 
to the wondi^s vaults under 
the tobacco warehouses; and 
I soon felt that 1 had no words 
which can give you any des- 
cription of such a place. The 
vaults are the principal wine- 
stores of England; they are 
arched with brick, and extend, 
in one direction, in one long 
line for the length of a mile. 
As we entered, we found that 
the cel^rs were dark. 

“‘How fhall we proceed?’ 
I asked. ‘ Wait,’ was the reply, 
and presently a cooper came 
to accompany us, carrying a 
light; my friend also carried a 
light. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘let us go.’ 

“Then on wo went! Can 
you imagine us going on? I 
remembered walking through 
Op^oRD Street, which is a 
mile long; but that was nothing 
to this. There we had ])leasant 
shops on our way, but here, on 
both sides, were nothing but the 
immense pipes of wine, which 
seemed to bo without limit. 
Indeed, I felt that I was in a 
silent underground city, breath- 
ing a strange atmospliere which 
smelt and even tasted of wine. 
Besides the large main street 
(or passage) there were many 
turnings ; these lanes were also 
of great length. In the whole 
vaults thfro is room .for 65,000 
pipes of wine. 

“When my friend reached 
his wine - merchant’s pipe of 
wine, Uio cooper pierced it, the 
wine was tasted, and we re- 
turned. On reaching the open 
air I felt quite giddy, for tho^ 
fumes of the atmo8p*liere had* 


almost intoxicated me. My 
friend smiled at me, and said 
that if he had thought of it, 1 
should have had a substantial 
meal before entering, to prevent 
such effects. 

“Wo then travelled towards 
the dock -gate again, that we 
might return home ; but I was 
almost unable to bear tlie 
tumult of the busy scene 
through which we passed. 
Without taking the trouble to 
describe to yon what we our- 
selves saw, 1 w'ill give you an 
account which has been written 
by a well-known author, Mr. 
Henry Mayhew. He says:— 
‘As yon enter the dock, the 
sight of the masts in the dis- 
tance, and the tall chimneys 
vomiting clouds of smoke, and 
many-coloured flags iiying in 
the air, has a most peculiar 
effect: the sheds with the mon- 
ster wheels arching through the 
roofs, look like the p.addle- 
boxes of huge steamers. 

“‘Along the quay you see, 
now men with their faces blue 
with indigo, and now gaugers 
with their long brass-ti])pcd 
rule dripping with spirit from 
the cask they have been pro- 
bing. Then will come a group 
of flaxen-haired sailors, chatter- 
ing GUsrman; and next a black 
sailor, with a cotton handker- 
chief twisted turban-like round 
his head. 

“ ‘Presently, a blue-smocked 
butcher, with fresh meat and a 
bunch of cabbages in his tray; 
and, shortly aftenvards, a mate 
with green parroqnets in a cage. 

“ * Here you will see sitting on 
a bench a sorrowful-looking 
woman with new bright cooking- 
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tins lit her side— she is an emi- 
grant preparing for her voyage. 

“ * As you pass' along, at one 
time the air is pungent with the 
scent of tobacco; at another, 
you are overpowered with the 
fumes of rum. Then you are 
nearly sickened with the stench 
of hides and huge bins of horns; 
and, shortly afterwards,* the at- 
mosphere is fragrant with coftee 
and spice. Nearly everywhere 
YOU meet stacks of cork, or yel- 
low bins of sulphur, 'or lead- 
coloured ore. As you enter the 
warehouse, the flooring is sticky, 
as if it had been newly tarred, 
with the sugar that has leaked 
though the casks; and, os you 
descend into the dark vaults, 
on see long lines of lights 
anging from the black arches, 
and lamps flitting about mid- 
way. Here you snitf the fumes 
of tile wine, and there the pecu- 
liar fungous smell of dry-rot. 

*Tlicn the jumble of sounds, 
as you pass along the dock, 
blends in anything but sweet 
concord. The sailors are sing- 
ing boisterous negro songs from 
tlie Yankee ship just entering — 
the cooper is hammering at the 
casks on the quay — the chains 
of tlie cranes loosed from their 
wciglit rattle as they fly up 
again — the ropes splash in the 
water— some captain shouts his 
orders through his hands — a 
goat bleats from some ship in 
the basin — and empty casks roll 
along the stones with a dull 
druni-like sound. 

* Here the heavy-laden ships 
arc down far below the level of 
the quay, and you descend to 
them by ladders, whilst, in ano- 
ther basin, they are high up and 


out of the water, so that their 
green copper sheathing is almost 
fevel with the eye of the pas- 
senger; while above his head 
along line of bowsprits stretches 
far over the quay, and, from 
them, hang spars and planks 
as a gangway to each ship. 

**‘This immense establish- 
ment is worked by from one 
thousand to three thousand 
hands, according to the * brisk’ 
or ‘slock’ nature of the busi- 
ness.* 

“If, dear children, yrfii ima- 
gine such a scene spread over 
nearly 100 acres of ground, you 
will get some idea of the Lon- 
don Docks. Then, think of 
the other large docks, which 
are almost as well filled, and 
you will thus g«‘t a faint im- 
pression of the wonderful ex- 
tent of London’s commerce. 
IJut, when you ibcr the 

enormous quant f goods 

consumed in London alone, you 
will not, 1 am sure, wonder 
that such docks are necessary. 

“ Before closing my letter, 1 
may as well tell you that the 
St. Katherine’s Docks arc the 
nearest to London ; the London 
Docks are next; then the West 
India Docks; then the East 
India Docks. 

“ 1 was on the whole much 
pleased with visit to the 
Thames. The bridaes, the pool, 
and the docks of that noble 
river are truly interesting sub- 
jects. Blit I am tired now, 
dear children, and having done 
with my subject 1 beg to say 
good-bye 1 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

* “ Hbnbt Young.” 
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IjMson 8 . 

THE riiEPOSITIONS. 

Ion, AVe have Icaracd of five 
clas^icd uf words — Ist, The luunea 
of thiiigK, called Nouns; 2iidly, 
The words which express the 
fjiuilUies of things, called Ad- 
jectives ; 3rdly, The words 
used i^slead of fionns, called 
Pkonouns l 4tli1y, The words 
which signify doiuy soinethiuff, or 
beiuf/ dune to, culled Veuub ; 
Stilly, 'riie words added to verbs 
to tell us sotnetliiutf about tlieia^ 
called Ad VKiius. Shall we make 
u moiiiory lesson about them? 

P, No; we will tii*st learn of 
all the classes. There are ccr- 
tain words which show the 
relation between other words. 
Canyon understand that? 

Iv. No. I did not know that 
words could be ** relations.” 

P. The word “ relation,” 
Willie, merely means a connec- 
tion. 1 iiiuy suy I stand above 
you, and I may then say 1 
stand behind you. These are 
different connections. 

W. Yes; the first connection 
is that you are above, the second 
that you ore behind. 

P, Here are some more con- 
nections between you and me. 

I have something good say 
qf you. 1 have eomething good 
to say for you. I Lave something 
good to say to you. 

W. There are three more 
connections—^ for, and to. I 
like the last. JiaVe you any-^ 
thing good to say to me? 
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P. Yes. Here is “ something 
good.” You may now easily 
discover a class of words difi'er- 
ent from those you have learned 
before. 

IV. I can see which words 
you mean. 1 will say them — 
before, behind, of, for, from; 
these words show the connec- 
tion between the other words. 

P. And such words are called 
Prki*obitiuns. “ Preposition ” 
means placintj before. Make 
some sentences with preposi- 
tions ill them, and you will see 
that the preposition is either 
before a noun or a pronoun. 

Ion. 1 will make two sen- 
tences. John is laughing with 
me. My sister is laughing at 
me. Eotli the prepositions arc 
before the pronoun “ me.” 

L, 1 w'ill try some sentences. 

Nelson fought for\f\s country. 
Go to bed. I am on the couch. 
Think about your lesson. Go 
bejfond the common. 

So the preposition is another 
servant of the noun, for it can- 
not be used unless it is jduced 
before a noun or a pronoun ; it 
depends upon it, and is joined to 
it. Let us make its “definition.” 

Definition.— Hie words which 
show the ooiinection lietweon other 
words are called Pbbpositions. 
They have that name because they 
are generally placed before u nuuii 
or pronoun. 

Ejcamples. — ^To, for. with, from, 
by, unto, upon, through, in, at, of, 
beyond. 

P. 1 may remark that, origi- 
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I nally. prepositions showed the 
I relations of ^lace. Suppose 
I that you take a ball in yonr 
! hand "and throw it, then* tell 
I me where .von throw it to. You 
I will find that you must use a 
! preposition every time, to show 
I the relation between the verb 
! “ thniw," and the place where 
I the hall is thrown. Take this 
! hall in yonr hand, Willie, and 
! tell me in what place you will 
i throw it. 

\V. Yes ; I will . throw it 
I through the window. I will j 


throw it in the air. I will 
throw it over the moon. 1 will 
throw it into the sea. T will 
throw it beyond that desk. 1 
will throw it under the table. 
1 will throw it before his face. 
I will throw it beJiind his back. 
I will tlirow it up to the sky. 
I will throw it down to the 
Ipround. 

P, That will do. You thus 
see how many prepositions 
show the connection of place. 
Now, attend to your Parsing 
Exercise. 


No. 8 . Parsixo Exbrciss. ^ 

I diinced with papa. He danced before papa. She danced nicel^ with 
the brotlier of her friend. I will eat my breakfaRt soon. Send the unibrelln 
for Mary. Lend an umbrella to Mary. 1 want my needle-box ; wend It by 
Mary. Walt I I will coiifllder— put it carefully In a parcel with the little 
needle-box. Jolin*« nhters are In the parlour; they [are soins] [to atop] to 
tea. Accept from me a present for the baby ; it it in the box on the table, 
beliind the door of the little room. 


Zesson 9. 

THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

There will be time to-day to 
point out another class of words. 
Tell me what word is wanting 
in this scntmice — 

I will go oft it leaves off mining. 

1 Z. The word i/* is wanted. 

ir. Or you niight put in the 
word when, 

[on. Or the words as soon as, 
directly. You may say “as 
soon as*' it leaves oSt raining. 

P. True ; and of what use 
would any of those words be if 
you placed them between the 
parts of the sentence which are 
separated? 

IP. They would join them 


together, of course. I suppose 
you are going to teach ns about 
words which join parts of sen- 
tences — “^'oMiw^-word.'j.** 

P. Yes. Here are some more — 
John and Jane are ill. John or 
Jane may get well. 

Here the nouns John and Jane 
are joined by the wonl.? and, or. 
Such words are called “ Con- 
junctions,*' from two Latin words 
which mean joininy together. 

Ion. 1 can soon make the 
definition of those words. 

D^nitum--k word which joins 
two ports of a sentence together, 
or two nounSf is called a Con- 
junction. 

Pacamples^Ajid, or, as soon 
as, when, if. 


I No. 9. Parsing Ezxbcisb. 

Mary and I [are ffoingl to school. We wanted [to go] yesterday, but we 
! did not. The man [was punished] because he robbed papa. 1 am happy 
I when 1 am well ; and I am miserable when I am 111. 1 often wear list 
I shoes, or slippers, for I have tender chilblains, with corns. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

CONSTAKTIMOFLB— THE DERVIBHEB. 


“ Mv DEAR Children, — 

“ I dare sn)r you don’t know 
what a Dervinh is? Never 
mind! let me have the pleasure 
of telling you. 

“ ‘ We must not leave Con- 
stantinople without seeing the 
Dervishes, ' said the Russian 
countess, the day after our visit 
to the slave-market; * they are 
numii^red amongst the i)rinci- 
pal lions Of the city.* From 
all I niid heard of them T would 
rather have left them unseen, 
but finding that my companion 
wished to go, I could not refuse 
to escort her. On our way we 
had some talk about these 
creatures. 

* Dervish* said the coun- 
tess, * is a Persian word , it 
signifies poor and needy. The 
Mohammedans use it to describe 
a person who has become poor 
because he has devoted himself 
to religious services instead of j 
work. TJie Arabians call such 
a person a Fakir. Amongst 
those who are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion we find 
similar persons; they arc called 
Monks^ sometimes llermits ; the 
women are called Nuns. It is 
very likely that the Mohamme- 
dans, and others living this 
kind of life, got the idea of 
doing so from the ancient Jew- 
ish prophets. You remember, 
1 dare say, how St. John the 
Baptist lived in the wilderness, 
wore camePs hair, and ate 
locusts and wild honey?* 

‘“Yes,* I replied; ‘every 
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one remembers John the Bap- 
tist.* 

“ ‘ I dare say that Mahomet 
studied his history ; for he 
taught that it was meritorious 
thus to become poor; he taught 
that if men lived apart from 
the world, with their thoughts 
turned away from their relations 
and friends, they could thus 
more easily tnrn their thoughts 
to God. ‘‘ Let the people be 
poor,** he thought, “that they 
may not love riches better than 
my word.** So in his sacred 
I book, called the Korun, he 
I wrote these words—** See that 
I ye come poor before God, for the 
i poor ^ shall have the first place 
in his mansion ;** and poverty, 
you know, is a very easy 
, virtue.* 

** * Yes,* I replied ; * so, I sup- 
pose that there are plenty of 
dervishes* 41^ 

** * There were,* said the coun- 
tess ; * but there are not so many 
now, for it has been found out 
that they arc not all good men: 
people, therefore, do not trust in 
them. Those we are going to 
see are called Dancing Der- 
vishes. Of course you have 
heard of the great fast which 
the Mohammedans practise in 
the month of Ramazan. These 
dervishes not only fast during 
that month, but on every 
Thursday. They claim great 
merit because they worship 
God in a peculiar way : a pipe 
is played to them, and as soon 
os they hear its sound they 
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twirl round, and continue doing 
so until the music stops. 

** * Dervishes were popular 
about 700 years ago. An order 
called llufnXH was then founded, 
and they claiined to be reiy re- 
ligious because some would hold 
a piece of red-hot iron between 
their teeth until it became cool, 
while others would cut them- 
selves aith sharp instruments. 

** * And then there is an order 
called Cahmlara. The der- 
vishes of this order wear a pecu- 
liar dress of sheep or tiger's skin, 
or parti-coloured cloth. Some 
wear a dress of iron, while others 
wear scarcely any clothing at 
all; they are halNiiaked, with 
their skins painted red or block; 
they have feathers in their ears, 
and a fanciful-shaped hat, some- 
thing like that of a magician 
or conjuror. They may remind 
one of tlic street-conjurors ; for in 
their girdles they carry plates 
ill which to receive charities. 
They also jiretend to be in- 
spired, and visit the coffee- 
houses, aM other places, to 
preach ; but they are not much 
listened to. The fact is, they 
arc tlioiiglit to be hypocrites 
who put on a sanctimonious 
appearance, os a pretext for 
idleness. Some are worse than 
idle; they indulge in wicked 
vices. But here is the mosque ; 
let ns enter.’ 

“As we came into the mosque 
we were stopped, for we were 
going to tread on * holy ground.' 
* You must take off ;^our shoes,’ 
we ivcre told. This was not 
pleasant, but we found that 
instead wc might, if we chose, 
put our feet in a pair of slippers, 
of which there was a heap lying 


at the door. Accordingly we 
did so ; we paid a few paras for 
the loan; then scuffling into 
a rather dark room, we took 
onr places amongst a number 
of ^Jmnks,* who were squat- 
ting in the Turkish manner on 
the floor, in a small place railed 
off from the rest of the building. 

“ Wc waited about ten 
minutes, when an invisible 
musician struck np a fantasia 
on something; it sounded like 
an asthmatical clarionet. This 
clarionet sounded furtls some 
brilliant flourishes^ and was 
then joined hy some instrument 
of the hurdy-gurdy species. 
After wc had iistcncd to a long 
sleepy duct, twenty-six der- 
vishes entered, seating them- 
selves in a circle* one, who 
appeared to be the superior, 
was distinguished by a piece of 
carpet to repose upon. 

“After remaining motionless 
awhile, they arode and paraded 
in single Ale around the mosque, 
each one making an obeisance ns 
he passed his cliief. Then, with 
outstretched arms and closed 
eyes, each devotee began to 
revolve on his own axis, per- 
forming at the same |ime a 
circuit of the arena. Kach 
gradually increased the speed 
of his gyrations until he seemed 
overcome with religious fervour, 
or giddiness; for his head sunk 
on his shoulders, and his 

J [uivering lips were white with 
bam. After seeing some half- 
dozen of these human tops drop 
panting and exhausted on the 
pavement, I had quite enough 
of the exhibition, and ventum 
to hint as much to tlie coun- 
tess. To my joy, 1 heard that 
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she too hod perfectly satisfied 
her curiosity, and was anxious 
to vary the amusement. 

**Oiir dragoman wished us 
to pay a visit to the Howling 
Dervishes ; hut that was more 
than I could possibly endure, 
so wc returned home. 

“‘Well,* said the countess 
on our way home, ‘it was a 
hideous spectacle, and a very 
sad one.* 

“‘Verjr,* I replied. ‘It is 
veiy humiliating, too, that men 
should be so deluded. Do yon 
think flicy really imagine they 
are serving' God by their bar- 
barous shrieks and antics?* 
‘“lam afrai(i not. They arc, 
as I said, known principally for 


their bod qualities; they are 
notorious for their fondness for 
opium and intoxicating drinks ; 
blit they have convents in most 
Mohammedan countries. 

“ ‘ The religion of the Turks, 
and their manners and customs 
are worth remembering,* said 
my companion ; ‘ and as I have 
seen much of these people at 
dilferent times, I will give you 
an account of them.’ 

“ Blit I have not time, now, 
dear children, to tell yon all 
the countess said; so I will send 
you her description of the Turks 
in my next letter. 

“ Believe mo 

“ Your affectionate friend. 
Uncle Kichard.** 


THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 

Down in my solitude under the snow, 

Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here without light to see how to grow, 

I’ll trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

^ Wliile the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up my littto bright head ; 

All -will be jojral to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 

As rays of the sun from their foons ; 

I from the darki* sn of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow — 

Fstiont to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 

We eome out the brighter to-morrow ! 

n. P. GOULD. 
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INDUSrRT. 

THB UAH WHO XADH OAHALB. 

P. Last week I did not teU his death, which happened in 
you of all the good fruits of 1803, he left £600,000 in the 
Jambs Brindley’s industiy. funds, besides his large pio- 
His patron, the Duke of perty in lands. ^ 

Bridgewater, had sjpent nearly No doubt it wasi pleasing to 
ali his property in making Brindley to see his patron tnns 
the canal : but in time he was rewardM; but he must have 
richly repaid ; the coal-mines been even more pleased at. the 
at Worsley were now very pro- good he bad done for his cbun- 
fi table, as the coals could be trv. Soon, nothing was talked 
conveyed to Manchester at little of but eanals. When the 
expense. The duke also had landed proprietors and rich 
confidence to make other canals; men saw the Duke of Bridge- 
a branch canal was formed, water’s success, they followed 
uniting Manchester with the his exatpple. {ndeed, ^before 
great commercial town of LivoD' the Bbidoewatrb Cam^ was 
pool ; this also was constructed finished, Brindley engaged 
on one level throughout, and in making surveys for another 
was carried over the Mersey, of even greater importance, 
on which river Liverpool is The new canal was to pass 
situated, by an aoueduct like through the county of Stafibrd, 
that over the IrweU. * in order to connect the rivers 

Before this canal was com- Trent and Mersey, and thns 
pleted, the cost of the carnage ihfm a dcmplate interoommu- 
of goods between Monchuter .nication between the east and 
and Liverpool was twelve shil- west coasts of England*, Ton 
lings per ton ; the ohaige was will understand this by looking 
now reduced to s£r shillings at the map. I'he scheme, like 
per ton, at which prte it ibi^ of the Bridgewater canal, 
yielded the duke a good mum. mm thought Impossible to be 
The profits arising ih>m the executed; but it was all the 
duke’s canals at length pro- more pleiudog to Brindley on 
duced him a splendid income, that account. He mode the 
It was said to have been, at one suiyej, and found ,that to exe- 
time, nearly £80,000 per an- cute &e work he must bore, 
num; he himself once esti- through a hi}^ a tunnel two 
mated it at £110,000; and at thousand eight hundred and 
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ytrdf In len|[t1i, 
Winen was iiist the lort of dilB- 
enhy' he liked to encounter. . 
Aoeordinglj, be was illowed to 
encounter it; and the thing 
waa done. When the cana 
WM completed contained 
, five tunnels, it was ninety-three 
' miles lone, had seventy-six 
locks, and pused over many 
* aqueducts**; Brindl^, however, 
did not live to execute the 
wfiofs of the great woik. 

In an account which has been 
written'Of M>. Brindley, it is 
, said that the grandeur of his ' 
plans drew croiiras of astonished 
and delighted visitors from all 
quarters to witness them. One 
who came to see him while the 
great tunnel waa being formed, 
says:— • 

<< Gentlemen eome to view our 
c eighth wonder of the world, the 


eutting hy the great Br. Brindley, 

' who handleB rocks yeosilyasyou 
would plum-pies, and makes tlie 
ibur elements subservient to his 
wilL Bvery mind is filled with 
wonder at the things he pronounees 
to be practicable. He has out a 
„ mHe through bogs, which he binds 
up, embanking them w^ stone^ 

of the navigaiion. 'On the sfde of 
the hill Yeldon, he has a pump, 
which is worked by water, and a 
stove, the fire of wfai<di aupks 
through a pipe the damps that 




1IXB8BT CaiTAL, many others 
were formed in difierent parts 
of the kingdom; and in most 
of the works Brindley assisted 
wBb enthusiasm. Thus, as long 
aa he lived, he spent an active 
and useful life, be was indeed 
too active: he "multiplied his 
labours, wasted his strength, and 
shortened tab life.*’ ■ He died in 
StafiTordahire, fii the 56th year 
of his age, on S7th September, 
1882. 

*rhe life of Brindley waa 
short, bnt it was always plea- 
saUt, because it was useful. 
While he lived, he had one of 
the pleasures which great men 
often feel— he saw others /cam- 
tag from him; he saw maqy 
trying to imitate him ; he saw 
them succeed in doing greater 
things than they had ever dreiunt 
coold possihly be done. 

Snen a result of his labours 
will always be a great joy 
to a good man. Cannot you 
imagine that it was very plea- 
I sunt for him sometimes to sit 
down and think? "Yes,” he 
might say to himself, " 1 have 
done a great deed; 1 have 
shown the world an improve- 
ment.” 

But he might think again, 
and find more pleasure still. 
He might say to himself, 
" I see that my own plans will 
bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold; for not only myself, bnt 
future generations, can thus be 
! of service to their country.” 

And such has been the case. 
The people were aroused, and 
began to do even more than 
other nations had done. In 
about seventy years, nearly 
three thousand miles of canm 


were made^ which, before the 
inTention the steam-fnjtine, 
were of the greateit lervice — 
increasing the wealth and im- 
portance of England. 

Children! may yon not he 
as osefnl as Thomas Brindlqr? 


Would yon noii like do 

othersf Thera are hundreds of 
ways of being iweAil even with*, 
ont inTentifig asw plans.' Say to 
yonnelf, Flon 

something good to do in your 
lifetime— and, ds it/ 


at cykHt.** 

BT w. 0. Bonmiu. 

Nbtbb ssy "I esa*t,** my dsar; 

Nsrer say it 

Wbensodi words as those I hear, 
From the Ups of boy or girl, 

Oft thsy make aw doabt aad tmti 
Never say it. 

Boys aad girls that nimbly play, 
Mover saj it. ‘ 
They ean jaiap and ran away, 


Even doll ones, when th^*ie gay, 
Mover say it. 

Mover mind how hard the tadL, 
Never say it 

Find some one who knows and ask, 
TIU yoa have yonr leosons learned; 

Mover mind how hard the task, 

Mover say It 

If en who do the noblest deeds 
Mover say it 

He who lacks the strength he needs^ 
Tries his best and gets it soon, 

And at last be will snooeed— 

IhgivMqrlt . 

Bnt'when the ofU tempts to wrong, 
Always say it 

In yonr virtne iirm aad strong, 


Aad when mlUse round yon tfaroof , 
Bvarsayit 

When good aefions eoU yon near, 
Never say it 

Drive away the risiag ftar, 

Qet yonr strength mie goodmsn do; 
All yonr paths will then be dear. 
Wonld yon fold a happy yearf • > 

Would yon save a sorrowing tear? 
MSversayit, 
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THB PABTS OP ▲ PLAXT— THB BTESC. 


L, That is a nice cane 
have in your hand, Willie! 
Are you going out riding? 

W* No, I have been out to 
buy it for our lesson; it is Me 
8tm of an endoobb — at least 
that is what papa calls it. What 
is an endogen, papa? 

P. The word ** endogen** 
means* growing from within, 
just as ** cxisgcn** means grow- 
ing outside. Look at the end 
of the cane, Willie. 



aTT. Certainly, it is not an 
exogen. You see neidier pith,, 
nor medullary rays, nor circular 
layers of wood. 

Ion, No; it has not such a 
regular appearance as the exo- 
geii stem. 

P. That is true; for it con- 
sists of bundles of fibrei^ ar- 
ranged irregularly ir’.tei^ of 
in circles— the centre, instead 
of being hard, is soft. 

X. And it has laige holes 
in the centre ; 1 suppose that 
they are the vessels ibr the sap 
to pass through. 

P, The course o£ the sap in 
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this kind of stem is not so well 
known as that of the exogens. 
But yon may know this, that 
the sap as it descends to form 
new wood does not descend bv 
the bark; it descends through 
the vessels in the centre, and 
thus it is that the centre is 
always soft. Instead of settling 
in the centre and forming* 
** heart-wood,*’ the sap hardens 
the outside part of the stem ; it 
dlls up all the pores, and it forms 
fibres which interlace together; 
thus the wood increases insido. 

Ion. Then of course the out- 
side part must stretch! 

P. It does, to some extent. 
But it cannot stretch much, 
and it becomes veiy hard, even 
harder than the hmrt-wood of 
the exogen stems, especially in 
the lower part near the root. 
Some stems are hard enough to 
resist the blow of a hatchet. 

L. And when the stem can- 
not stretch any more, docs it 
with the new wood 
that is made every year? 

P. Yes, that is the case; and 
when the trunk becomes thus 
solidr there are no spaces for 
the sap to pass up and down— • 
therefore it dies. Sometimes 
Nature provides a remedy by 
splitting the hard outside of 
the stem. Men have tried the 
same experiment. A palm, 
which had begun to languish, 
was restored by splitting down 
the outside with a hatchet. 

Ion. Then the pabn-trse is an 
endogen, as weU as the cane. 
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P. Yes ; the palm family, I 
the grasses, and corn-plants, are 
all cxogens — bamboos, and all 
canes and reeds; the sugar- 
cane is another; the lily, the 
asparaj^ns, the hyacinth, and 
the iris. The palms are the 
most important of the endogens, 
and are found in the tropics; 
indeed the endogens belong 
principally to the tropics, as I 
have before told you. 

W. You told ns, papa, that 
the endogens have ho branches. 
1 have never seen any branches 
on the plants you mentioned — 
on a hyacinth, a lily, an iris, or 
a corn-plant; they all grow up 
with a straight stalk, and have 
a bunch of flowers at the top. 

P. They have no branches 
because of the hardness of their 
outside casing. Now branches 
are produced by buds; but no 
buds could penetrate the sides 
of an exogen stem. The stems, 
however, haveons bud at. the top. 
From this proceeds the bunch 
of flowers you speak of; and 
in the palm-trees the splendid 
crown of leaves also grows fi*um 
this bud. 

We must not close our lesson 
on stems without noticing thehr 
many difibrent fonns. 

You have, 1 dare say, seen 
creeptnff stems growing in dif- 
ferent directions: some twine 
round other plants, working in 
the direction of a corkscrow, 
such as the scoriet-runner, con- 
volvolus, bind-weed, passion- 
flower, and hop; the rwinsrs of 
strawberries are another <bnn 
of stem; the rooS-stodk of the 
fern and others is a stem which 
keeps close to the earth, sending 
down roots at short intervals. 


There are also widerprmmd 
stems of the same description; 
the couch-grass is an instance ; 
the tubers and btdhs urhich I 
spoke of in our lesson on roots 
are all parts of underground 
stems. 

W. Now that you have 
finished your account, papa, 
we will make up our lesson and 
learn it. 

Memorg Lessen 2. THE 
PARTS OF A PLANT--- 

THE STEM. • 

1. The stem of a pUmt is that 
part which grows upward^ in the 
asr^ toward the Ught 

2. The prhus^^ /unetAons rf 
the stem are — Is/, to dev^ tm 
leaiH^ flowers^ and fruity in a 
position where they may he 
infxmced by the Ught, heat^ and 
air; and, 2nflfl^, lo convey the 
sap up and down between the root 
QM the kaues. 

3. Thete are into pfrincipod 
kinds of stems. Those which 
grow by adding to their outside 
are caUed Exogbks; dfsirprmr 
emal parts are the piA, medullary 
sheathj medullary rays, dreedwr 
Myers of wood, sap, heart-wood, 
sap-wood, and hark ; aJB. of these 
have vsuwrtant functions. 

4. Thors are other phmU 
with items growing from within— 
they are ealledEuiiaavne\ their 
parts are less regular than those 
of the Exogens, and they have no 
side hrenekes. 

5. Thors are also orbbpimg 
eniCB, and romBBORoniiD 
STBifs, sucA as the hind-weed, 
Ihestrawherry-rurmer, rooS-stoeks, 
the stem of couch-grass, fiv. 
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THE TUDORS. 

HEWRT YU. AlTD HEKBT YIU. 

P, Before we write our lea- with turnips, oil-cake, &c., was 
son on Henry VII., let us have not known. Indeed the turnip 
a peep into the social history of was little cultivated in that 
the nation, and record one or period : during the times of 
two events worth noticing, war and trouble it had almost 
The feudal system was, as I been forgotten. ^ On ** flesh 
said, dyiugaway; therefore the days,** half a chine of mutton, 
domestic habits of the old or a chine of beef, was boiled, 
barons are a subject of interest. The commerce of England, 
In flic household book of the which Henry promoted so 
EarIofNoif<UiumberU9nd,’we^ndL much, was also interesting.' 
that tile family rose at 6, dined The most important part of 
at 10, supped at 4; and at 9 trade was transacted at fairs. 
o’clock the castlc-gates were all Many lasted for a long time — 
shut for the night. No one that of St. Giles Hill at WiN- 
might go in or out after that Chester, which you know was 
time. The next morning mass a most important city in former 
was said at 6, so that all the times, lasted sixteen days. The 
servants must rise early. tents of the fair were laid out in 

The total number of the regularstreets, and looked like a 
earl’s family, including master busy city. It is said, ** The king, 
and all servants, was 166; but the bishops, and great barons, 
on an average about 57 stran- sent their agents, or else went in 
gers were reckoned upon every person to this fair — ^where they 
day — thus making the total 223 would buy Jewels, clothes, fur- 
persons. The whole annual niture, liquors, spices, cattle, 
expense for the household was coins, indeed almost anything 
£1,118 17s. 8d. The meat, drink, — including men and women 
and firing cost nearly £800. sometimes — for it is well known 
For washing, I am sorry to say, that slaves of both sexes were 
that only 40s. per annum was publicly sold in England about 
allowed,' and that was princi- the end of the 1 4th century.”* 
pally for the linen of the chapel. In the present day, a fair is still 
I wonder what the sanitary re- held at Winchester, on St. Giles 
formers of these days 'Would Hill, every year. It is called the 
have said to that fan'idy I Cheese fair; immense piles of 

The family only ate fresh cheese may be seen there, 
meat from Midsummer to One important step taken by 
Michaelmas, living on salt Henry to encourage foreira 
meat daring the other six commerce, was to stop the 
months. This, as I have before practice of impressment. Ac- 

told you, was berause the aft — — - 

of feeding cattle in the winter * Wade’s British History. 
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cording to this practice, when- 
ever a king made war, instead 
of using hia own ahipa, he 
used to seise all the merchants* 
ships and sailors that he could 
find, and form them into a fleet 
to fight his enemies, or trans- 
port his armies. Tiiis proceeding 
at once put a total stop to trade. 
Henry not only gave up this 
nnjust practice, but he built 
ships of his own. He spent 
£14,000 in building one ship, 
called the Great Harry — which 
is considered the first ship of 
the English navy. 

Another domestic incident 
of this ixiign was the estnblisli- 
ment of the first standing army 
— ^aii event mucii to be de- 
plored, ns ** standing annies” 
will have to be abolished, if 
men ore to act according to the 
commands of our Siviour. 
Fifty nrcliers were at first in- 
stituted as a ^ard by King 
Henry, and tlieir number was 
in time increased to 100; they 
were required to attend the 
king at iiome and abroad. 

Tlic first shUUngs were issued 
in the reign of Hciiiy. 

. The Chapdgf Henry VI at 
Westminster, was built by iiis 
order. It is a most magnificent 
specimen of the florid ” style 
of architecture which was in- 
troduced in ills reign. 

Anotlier important event 
in Henry’s reign was tlie dis- 
covery of America, by a native 
of Genoa named CHRiSTOPUEit 
CoLUSiiius; this ham)ened in 
1492. Sebastian Cabot, a 
native of England, who was 
the first European that landed 
upon North America; Ambrioo 
Vespdcids, a native of Flo-^ 


rcnce, who gave the name to 
America; Babtholombw Dibz, 
a Spaniard, who first sailed as 
far os the Cape of Good Hope; 
and Vasoo db Gava, a Portu- 
gnese, who first doubled the 
Capo (or sailed round it), are 
names worthy of mention in 
those times of enterprise and 
discovery. William Caxton, 
the printer, still lived in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

Ijesson 30 . HENRY VIL 

Begon to roigne • • 1485. 

Died 1009. 

1. Henry VI T, ttfgnn the line 
of Tudor kings. These lings were 
the descendants of Owes Tiji>ob, 
the Welsh gentleman who mar- 
ried Catherine^ the widow of 
Henry K 

2. When the line of Plania- 

genets ended, the civil wars, the 
feudal system, and the system ' 
of Popery began to decline, 
henry ViL was a eletermined 
friend to peace and commerce; 
he only engaged in wars which 
he could not twssibly avoid. The 
principal aisturhamres of ' his 
reign were those arising from con- 
st^acies and rebellions. Those of 
Lambert Simnel and 1 ^erkin War- 
heck were the most important. ^ \ 

3. Henry did very much during 
his reign to improve the condition 
of his kingdom. His great aim 
was to raise the people, and de- 
press the nobles ana the ftudtd 
system. This he accomplished 
most effectually by avoiding war, 
on which the existence of the 
feudal system much depended; and 
by the %m}nrovtment of commerce, 
which provided employment for 
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tht peepU^ and made Him lets 
dqtendeni on the nobles, ffenfy 
aiso aimed a blow at the feudal 
system by a law which permitted 
Ae nobles to sell their eeUtiee^ ared 
to divide them at their deaths. 

4. In order to carry out his 
planSf however^ Henry tried to \ 
disfwnse with the help of the 
Parliament^ and to govern by his 
own jwwer. At one time the 
Parliatnent did not meet for seven 
years. Henry was enabled to 
govern without //<«;«, because he 
possessed sufficient money to 
be indqwndffii of their help. 
He was a very frugal, care- 
ful, and sagacious man, but, 
unfortunately, he resorted to most 
unjust means to increase his 
riches. He died in the year 
1509, possessing at his aeath 
£1,800,000. He was a contrast 
, to Henry yi., for, at the close 
of his reign, which was a long 
period of civil war, his debts 
were £372,000. 

The establishment of the Court 
OF Star Ciiamuer, the first 
issue of SHILLINGS, the beginning 
of the standing army, the 

DIBOOTBRY OF AMERICA, by 

Christopher Columbus; and the 
names of A merigo Vespudus, 
Sebastian Cabot, Sartholemew 
Dies, and others of these times, 
are wortiiy of remembrance. 

HENRY TIU. 

P. There will be tiJ'ie for ns 
to have a few words to-day on 
the histoiy of Heniy Ylll. 
He was the son of Heniy 
Vn. His father had token 
care of his education^ as he 
thought, for he had rendered^ 
him accomplished and learned ;* 
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hnt, on the other hand, he hod 
not token care to improve his 
8on*B character, by correcting 
his had passions. Snch educa- 
tion which makes a man learned 
without teaching him to act 
rightly, is a foolish one, as the 
life o# young Henry will prove. 
Unfortunately, Henry VII. did 
not set his son a good example. 

When young Henry VIII. 
came to tlm throne, he was 
at first much admired. He 
was eighteen years of age, hand- 
some, lively, and supposed to 
bo amiable; while he also had 
a strong intellect. The people 
were glad to exchange the old 
king, who had extorted so much 
from them, fior his lively son. 

In the first year of Ins reign, 
Henry married Catherine of 
Arragon, the widow of his bro- 
ther Arthur. In the next year 
(1510) he punished the two 
unjust lawyers, Epsom and 
Hadley; they were convicted, 
and executed on Tower Hill. 

The other acts of Heniy 
soon showed forth his had qua- 
lities, proving him to he a sad 
contrast to his father. Instead 
of saving money, os his father 
had done, the young king de- 
voted himself to pleasures and 
rejoicings. The money which 
his father had so carefully 
hoarded, Heniy squandered 
away in masqnes, halls, and 
pageants, which were kept up 
without intemiption for two 
years. Before the end of that 
time it was seen that the bad 
passions of the young Heniy 
were often his master; and 
that, as ho was unable to con- 
trol them, they led him into 
acts of injustice and crnelty. 
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INDOSTRY. 

THE VlLLAOl BLACKBMITH. 

Uebbii a tpreadiogr ehainnt-tree 
Tlie village amithy ataods ; 

The smith, a mighty man is ho, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And tlie muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His focii is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he ean, 

And looks the whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week ont, from mom till nightp 
You can hear his bellows bbw; 

You ean hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the villnge bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And ehildren coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the naming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter’s voioe 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes Ins heart rqjoioe 
It sonnds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must thinlLof her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling,— n^icing, — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Eadi morning eeee some task begb. 

Each evening sees it oloee ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the leeson thou hast tsugnt 1 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes roust oe wrought ; 

Thus on its aoandiif{; anvil sha^ 

Each burning deed and thought 1 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
Chapter II. 


THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS — THE INTERJECTIONS— SUUtf ARY. 


Lesson 10. 

THE INTERJECTIONS. 

P. There is one other class 
of words for you to discover. 
See if you can find some of 
them in the following sen- 
tences. You may know them 
in tw(f ways — 1st, you may tell 
that they cb not belong to any 
of the previous classes ; Sndly, 
yon will be able to observe 
that they are alike. 

W, Then, thirdly, we arc to 
sa^ whut it is that makes them 
alike— to make their ** defini- 
tion.” 

P. Yes; here are the sen- 
tences. 

Oh I Maiy, you have burnt your 

naforo. For shame I Aha 1 what 

n ho is mokiiig ! Ho went out 
ill the dark, and, alas I he fell into 
the well. Weil l 1 am surprised, 
for ho was a prudent man. Pooh ! 
what is the use of prudence in the 
dark ? Eh ! how can you ever call 
prudence useless? Hush, hush 1 

Ion. I see the new kind of 
words, papa— they arc not pre- 


positions, or conjunctions, or 
articles. They are different from 
the other classes. They are 
ov\y exclamations — jnst the little 
words which people use when 
they ciy out. Here is the list. 
Oh! Eor shame! Aha! Alas! 
Well! Pooh! Hush! What 
do you call these exclamations, 
? 

They are called Interjec-^ 
fiW, from two Latin words 
which mean a throwing in. 
Yon may see that they are 
merely thrown into the sen- 
tence, for they might be taken 
out again without spoiling the 
sense. So ;^ou may easily 
distinguish this lost class of 
words. 

L. Yes. I will write their 
definition. 

Definition — Exclamations 
thrown into a sentence to express 
joy, sorrow, anger, or any other 
feeling, are called iMTSiijBcriONS. 

Examples — Such as. Pooh! 
Dear me! Tush! Heyday! Oh 
dear! Hark! Fie! Hollo! Alas! 
Alack ! Hurrali ! 



No. 10. Parswo Exnoisa. 


{First say what class ea^ word in the fiMotolng sentences bdonys to; 
9ndlyt count all the words' in tlte whole exeroise; 9rdly,say how many 
words of each of the nlfX dosses there are in all the sentences.) 


Pity the wnrowi of a poor blind man. Oh I give relief, and heaven [will 
bless] your store. The moon [Is shining] brightly, yet the stars are Invisible. 
His servants love him tenderly because be is a very kind master. Run 
quickly Into tlie little garden and catch the old mare, for she [Is trampling] 
on the beds. Oh make haste, or she [will ipoll] our beautiful flowers. Ah I 


look at iny best eart.atlon. 
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chimney i it bounced oo the door, boui 
Into the urea of our houce. The cuo 
the dnrkneH [will bo Alt]. 

L, Secondly, we are to eonnt 
the words the exercise. I have 
covnted them; there are 105. 

/on. And Willie and I have 
counted the number of each 
class. There are 23 nouns, 8 
adjectives, 10 pronouns, 19 
verbs, 8 adverbs, 15 articles, 
8 prepositions, 8 conjunctions, 
and 6 interjections. 

P, That is corfcct. Now 
that you have counted them, 
you may write the words them- 
selves in their proper classes. 
Write the 105 words on your 
slate, arranging them in classes.* 
When you have done this, von 
may leum your ** memory les- 
son'* on the nine classes. 

ExoLisn Grammar. 

Memory Lesson 2. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

(the nxne classes of words.) 

The different words of the 
English Utnguage nwy he, ar^ 
ranged in nine classes (some- 
times called **parts of speech'^). 

1. All words that are the 
nmnes of things are Noons 
•^such as, cow, sorrow, haste, box. 

2. All that express the qualities 
of things — such as, little, white, 
heavy, round, are called Adjec- 
tives. 

3. There are words sometimes 
used instead of nouns — such as, it, 
he, us, we, our, she, I; these are 
called Pronouns. 


* This exercise should of course 

he written by the young readers of 
, Pleasant Paoib. * 


ided through the window, and dropped 
;is seCilng] heautlfuUj now, but toon 

4. There are words which ex- 
press being sameddng, doing 
something, or being done to — such 
as, was ill,” am good,” “to 
kick,” will kick,” ^^was kicked,” 
^sing,” ^^jurnp,” ^smile;” tltese 
are called V brbs. 

5. Words are sometimes added 

to verbs to tell us something about 
them — such as, nicely, we/l, much, 
soon, here ; these are called Ad- 
VEHIIS. • 

6. Tlw two little words a and 
the are sometimes placed Imfore 
nouns to show whether thep are 
used in a general or jMrtwular 
way ; these are called Articles. 

7. There are many wm'ds used 
to show the connection between 
other wotds’^such as, of, for, to, 
by, through, under, before; these m 
are called Prepositions. 

8. Some words ate used to 
join tioo parts of a sentence 
together — sudt as, and, hut, yet, 
when, if or, as, thottgh; and these 
are called Conjunctions. 

9. All words used as exclama- 
tions — such as. Fie I Ah! Oh! 
Haha! jPooh ! Tush I Halloo! 
are called Interjections. 

P. I think that you wonld 
remember the names of these 
classes hotter if 1 were to tell 
you what each name means. 

The word Noun is derived 
from the Latin nomen, a name. 

Ambctive is derived fn>m 
two Latin words, ad, to, and 
jactus, thrown (being thrown 
on to nouns). 

Pronoun is derived from 
pro, for, and Romefi, a name. 

Verb is derived from verbum, 
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a word; for, aa nouns and ad- 
jectives are often made from 
verbs, they were considered the 
principal words of a lan^age. 

Advbbd — if you notice the 
derivation of “Adjective,** you 
may at once see how adverb is 
formed. 

Article is derived from 
ArtkuluB^ a little joint, as these 


little words resemble joints in 
a sentence. 

Prbpobitioe is derived from 
pre, before, and pwUut^ placed. 

CoNJDHGTiON is made from 
eon, together, ahd junctus, 
joined. 

Interjection is derived from 
tafer, between, and /ocftu, 
thrown. 


THB RBAPBR AND THB FLOWERS. 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“ Shall I have naught that is fair?’* saith he ; 

“ Have naught but the bearded grain ? 
Tliongh the breath of tliese flowers is sweet to mo, 
I will give tliein all back again.*’ 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of rai^ise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ ^ Lord has need of these flowrets gay,” 

The Reaper said, and smiled; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where ho was ones a child. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white. 

These saoed biossoxns wear.” 

And the mothw gave, in tears and pain. 

The flow/vs she most did love ; 

She knew she Aould find them aU again 
In ^ fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cVuelty, not in wrath. 

The Reaper same that day ; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 

LONOnLLOW. 
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THE FOBEXGN TBAVELLEB. 

THB TURKS— BBLIOlQH—HAKTS—OProai-XATlNO, BTO. 

** Mt DEAR Childrrit,— 0 Uisir leliKion. Tell a Turk 
"Hear about the Turks! that his citj is Teiy dirty, he 
" * The TunKS,* said my com- will answer you " God wills it.” 
panion, * are a fine-looking race I once heard of some Turks 
of people. Th^ are descended who were sitting near a huge 
from tribes which still inhabit mass of gunpowder, and were 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. smoking: they were leminded 
Perhaps their elegance of per- that if only a spark from one of 
son is in conseouetice of the their pipes fell among the gun- 
mixture of blood in their con- powder, they would all bfi blown 
Btitutions; for, just as the Eng- to atoms; but they would not 
lish are descended from the remoYe ; their only answer 
Ancient Britons, Romans, was, "That if God willed them 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, to be burned, thcv would be; 
so you have Arab, Grecian, and if not^ they would bo saved.*' 
Persian blood in the veins of Thus they take little care of 
the Turk. And thus a Turk themselves or their doings, 
is the handsomest of human The Turk believes that all that 
beings; he has a lofty forehead, has, or ever will happen, even 
dark eyes, and finely cut fca- the most minute thing, has been 
tures.* decided by fate, or % the will 

" * So much for tlieir appew- of God, and (sometimes) he 
ance!’ I said. *Bttt nevermind acts accordingly. We call such 
their persons: what are theilr a doctrine "faUdism.** 
dwractenV "*The Mahommedons are 

"*Thoy are veiy indolent, divided into two great sects, 
certainly; but if you oppress the viz., the followers of AJi^ and 
Turks, or rob them, then they the followers of Osiar. ThePer- 
bccome infuriated. Bi general, sians alone are of the sect of Ali; 
they have little care or pi^ for and the Turks and Arabs are 
the inJUklSf as they call those the followers of Omar. These 
who are not Mahommedans ; sects hate and despise each 
and yet they are often kind and other. The Turks and Arabs 
generous to strangers. Their call the followers of AliAersfics, 
disposition is a strange com- while the Persians in their turn 
pound of fierceness and gmie- call the sect of Omar the fol- 
rosity: they will dethrone and lowers of the devil; AH they 
strangle their sultans without say is the lawful successor of 
remorse, yet they will build the Prophet, and they call him 
hospitals, and endow them, and " die Vicar of God.” 
established other charities. " 'The sect of Omar believe 

"*Thechamcter of the Turks, /heir sa/laa to he at the head 
however, is mudiinfiuenoed by of the Mussulman religion; he 
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is looked npon as the Prophet'e 
successor. Vou knowr, no doubt, 
what is the principal article of 
their faith— “ Thert is one God, 
and Mdhommed m his prophet/* 

‘‘Instead of ten command- 
ments us the Jews had, the 
Muhommcdans have^fve 

“ ‘ 1. To prey Jive Hmee a day. 

“ ‘ 3. To observe the fsst of the 
month of Ramssan. 

“ ‘ 3. To give alms and do other 
deeds of charity. 

“ ‘4. To perform apil^mage to 
Mbcca \the Prophet's birthplace), 
once in tlie Ufotime. 

“ * 6. To keep the body externally 
pure. 

“‘Besides these, there are 
minor commandments. Every 
Mussulman is to fust on Friday 
most rigorously (this day is 
sacred because it is that on 
T which Mahomet saved himself 
from his persecutors bj^ flight) 
—to practise circumcision — to 
abstain from wine and fer- 
mented drinks — ^to abstain from 
pork, and the flesh of animals 
that have died from suffocation. 
The Turks attend to all these 
commands except that which 
relates to wines and unfortu- 
nately their consciences allow 
them to break this law. 

“ ‘ The fast of Bamadhdn (or 
Ramazan) is also sadly broken 
— or, at least, it is kept in a 
very bod way. It is ^njoined 
in the Koran that .once eveiy 
year, during a whole month, 
the Mahommedan shall abstain 
perfectlu from all meat and 
drmk, from the hour of sunrise 
I till sunset — he must not even 
I let cold water toueh his lips. 

I After loitering away his time 
j daring the whole day, ho makes 

' no 


up for want of food and exer* 
cise at night. As soon as the 
sun has set, he abandons him- 
self to gaiety and every kind 
of indulgence; the wealthy hold 
^ties of pleasure all night, 
and are often very intemperate 
— until the morning comes; 
then they are obli^d to be 
very sober again. The lower 
ranks of people are just os bod.’ 

*“Tcs,' I said, ‘I am aware 
of that.’ Then I told the coun- 
tess of the night-scenes I wit- 
nessed while stopping at Tan- 
giers, which you may remem- 
ber I described to you. 

I “ ‘ At the end of the season of 
Ramadlidn,* said the countess, 

‘ there is a time of the greatest 
jollity ; and I often wonder how 
the Turks get their living, with 
so much gaiety and idleness. 
To me they scarcely seem 
to work, even at other times; 
they spend their hours in saun- 
tering from cafd to cafd, and in 
playing at chess and draughts. 
Or perhaps the Turk will sit 
cross-legged on a carpet under 
the shadow of some tree; there 
he will spend, perhaps, the 
whole day, sipping cofiee and 
smoking, or listening to a favo- 
rite tune. Ask him why he 
does not ta^e exercise, and he 
will tell you that he accounts 
it ridiculous to walk!’ 

“‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that 
the Turk drinks coffee to stimu- 
late him, because he is not 
allowed to have strong drink?* 
‘Yes,* was the reply; ‘and he 
not only takes coffee, but when 
he wants a strong excitement, 
he indulges in opium, a vege- 
table substance which excites 
the mind to the most delight- 
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! fhl imaginations. Like other 
' stimulants, however, it has 
I dreadful effects; it sometimes 
; brings on fits of the most fhm- 
tic rage. This opium mw often 
be procured at thecofibe-honsesp 
and this reminds me of a elei^- 
man who once ventured to take a 
dose of opium, to try its effects. 

***In one of his letters, he 
i says:— 

«Our guide took us to a row of 
eoffee-rooms, the fhvourite resort 
of the Teriafcis, or opium-eaters. 
The ^uioe of the poppy (opium) is, 

I think, u hanuless as any other 
source of excitement ; and then it 
has this strong recommendation, — 
it neyer makes a man foolish ; it 
nerer casts a man into a ditch, or 
under a table; it nerer deprives 
him of his wits or hia legs. It 
makes him visionaiy, but his 
visions create no nolM, no riots ; 
Jie deals no blows, blackens no 
one’s eyes, and frightens no one’s 
pe^. But hero my friend was 
mistaken : it sometimes causes fb^. 

**It was curious to watdi the 
immediate effects on those who 
came to these coffee-shops to pro- 
cure their daily allowance. The 
change which spre^ through the 
countenance and limbs, was like 
the restoration of the dying to the 
happiness of life. Tou could hardly 
persuade yourself that the man wim 
now moved before you with a light 
tread, and an eye kindling with 
rapture, was the same who had 
just approached you with a fhlter- 
iiig, feeble ste]^ seareelv able to 
sustain himself upon nis cone. 
Before, every featureseenpd settled 
in despair, so that hope seemed 
like a mockery. 

** My imagination was so kindled 
; by the sight of these men, and the 
I perusal of a little book called the 
i ‘Opium-eater,’ that I resolved to 
I try its pleasing effects. send- I 


lag to anapotiwcaiy’s shop, 
cured two enonnous doses of the 
preens drug. One was taken by 
my young companion, who was 
alM interested in making the ex- 
periment,— the other by myself. 

“ My comrade ' beiran imme- 
diately to feel extremely particular 
about the stomaeh, and soon in a 
retohiog agony parted with all his 
opiom. My portion stoaik fast; 
and 1 shortly* lapsed into a dis- 
turbed alumw in which it ap- 
peared to me that I retained mj 
consciousness entire, while visions 
passoil before me which gp lan- 
guage can convey, and no words 
represent. At one^me I was 
soaring on the pinions of an angel, 
among the splendours of the high- 
est heavens, beholding at a glance 
the beanty of their unveiled mys- 
teries, and listening to harps and 
choral symphonies, over wbioh, 
time, sorrow, and death have no 
power; and then mv presumption 
was cheeked, my cleaving wings 
were melted away, and I fell 
down, till caught in the bosom of 
a thnnder-cloud. From this 1 was 
again hurled upon the plunging 
verge of a cataract, that carried roe 
down, frantic with horror, into the 
lowest depth of its bowling gulf. 

**Thenoe again I emerged. And 
then, with the swiftness of a spirit, 
I seemed to float around just 
between the circle of the blue 
heaven and the sea, discerning 
the ocean the innumerable 

S skimming the wave with the 
ness of the swallow, while 
without the circle I beheld, far 
down in the twilight and gloom of 
on immeosnrable gulf, the wrecks 
of worn-out worlds. 

« Still 1 floated on upon the 
ftightftil verge of the circle, tiU 
coining around near the north pole 
1 saw its Bteadfest star fixed in 
death. Other planets were bend- 
ing over it ; and when they had 
sung its funeral hymn, they low- 
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tM*l| W» » gittvt » dart, ao 
iNiBi>lil(iaa vA a^ that aU tha 
OQttfalaloaa of aatan oonld netar 
diitarbita deap^ TbapXmogBt 
haw Hba dhmayad narlnar would 
BOW roll hia a^aa in valii to 
Ida imdoriatiDg atar, whoa an fao- 
beiw with ita monntain laaaa oi 
ftam toiTonta oama rolling os^ 
and eatehinff no in one n its 
dripjdng abdnk bore me throngli 
aeaa lasfied by the bnrrlaane, eon- 
Tnlaed with the war of the whale 
and aword*>flsh| and where tiie 
aerpenty stmdL by lightning, lay 
tronghM between two waTeslihe a 
hnin pifle prostrate among tha hills. 

^ Being baonmbed by tiMstiiEBn- 
ing lee, f fell from my tumbling 
ieeberg, and desoending tlirongh 
the sea, was earried by a ware 
qnite within a little grotto, reared 
of aorai and lined with pearls, 
where a mermaid was gently kind- 
ling a fire. Beneath vie reriving 
mya I soon ftlt eaob froien rein 
and limb slowly tingling baek to 
lift; when this dsngh^ of the 
daep, raising her harp, struek one 
of those soft atrains whoee liquid 
Bow melts into the heart like fra- 
grant dew into the bosom of the 
folding rose. 

*'Batsearoe had the last note of 
fliiss weet minstrel died away, when 
aeaU, londas theannunoningtmmp 
of the arobangel, aent its rending 
thnnder through the hollow ciYems 
of the astonished ooean, starting 
eren death itself from bis deep. 
3!be sheeted deed went up from 
their wate^ gnres to stand on 
the ees, while die earthj from pre- 
dptee to plaim froaa^ shore to 
monntain’e browj r^bs eorered with 
the ehrouded mnia^ tiat had 
their oogdias of day. 

^'The sun, with • ohanged, 
deepatring nspeeb diaappenred, 
leafing a huge darkened diaam in 
tLebiiten* } The sqm spin round 
and round, and dowly needed 
hm fiew> leafing anolhar frai- 
^lia 


friihisnlL iwihe bigifanlt The 
planeta ibU fhm iheir pleesa, 
and wen qoenehed an they sunk 
Into the ufeleas Told beneath. 
Thiek palpable darkness llUed all 
spaee^ safe when the ibtked light- 


mng, erreBted in Iteaeourse, etill 
preierfed its terrifle form and 
brightness, and sa?e the lingering 
light of some loftier star that eon- 
tended with its doom. The powers 
of nstun wan still and motionless : 
the mariner beard his sails ftiU 
against the idle mast; the breaker 
eened to lift its toIob over tlie 
Altai reef, while Ibesoa-bird, unable 
again to reaeh tha wave, rested 
upon his immovable pinions; the 
enrhng wave lay half-broken on 
the shon; the torrent ceased to 
plunge from its steep; the war- 
horse kneeled down and died ; the 
monarch in his capital, dieerowned, 
stood pple and speeehlebs; the pea- 
sant in the field called aloud on his 
forgotten Ood; while the implor- 
ing shrieks of nations went np like, 
the last wail of a mined woruL*’ 

** * Such was apart of my friend’s 
present wondmul vision, whidi, 
after taking the opium, lasted' 
I two days and two nights. Wbfn 
he awoke from his strange 
dream, he was in a state of 
most dreadful exhaustion; he 
could neither stand nor sit, nor 
lie, nor keep in one position for 
a few seconds only; he sufibred 
from thirst, fainting^ and deli- 
rious weakness. 

'**But we are near home,’ 
added the countess. will 
flnish my acconnt of the Turks 
after dinner.’ 

‘‘Therefore^ dear children, 

1 can’t write any more; I am 
going to dinner. So please ex- 
cuse roe. 

** Your kfibctionate friend, 
'*Umclb Ricuabd.” 
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P. Do you remember the 
machinery-room of the Great 
Exhibition, Ion? 

Ion. Yea, what a lively place 
It was! 

P. It was indeed "lively," 
and noi»y too. And what a 
vaned companv of workers 
there was, tool There were 
mule spin^es; throstle apin- 
dlea; rovfng apindlea: there 
were carding engines; drawing 
frames; slabbing and roving 
frames; patent self-actmg 
mules, and others. 

L. What others? 

P. Oh, It would take such a 
Tong time to tell you a twen- 
ties pai t of " the others." The 
great looms were remarkable 
objects m their way. There 
were power- looms for "light 
goods”; power-looms "for heavy 
and tweeled goods"; power-' 
looms "for weaving naval can- 
vas," for strong rastians, for 
plaids, and for silks; and all 
these members of the loom 
family had a likeness to each 
other, yet they had their pecn- 
lianties, ana their differences. 

Ion. Were there any others 
besides? 

P. Yes! Oh, yes. Therewere 
winding and cleaninjg engines; 
winning or twisti^ mQlS; 
doubhng ftamesi and xedmg 


machines; and more vaiMee 
of machines than yon egn vo- 
member. 

But th^ ong^t to be thomi 
and remembeied, too, by all 
boys and girls. Most of them 
are used for spinning and 
weaving cofftm, and the cotton 
manufactare is now the most 
important in England, or die 
whole world. In onr oonntry 
it employs ten hnndred thou- 
sand hands, producing ten times 
tens of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds^ thus being the 
greatest source of En^nd*s 
wealth. No wonder the manu- 
facture is a source of wealth, 
for the men and machines con- 
nected with it are always at 
work-^U day long, for ten, 
twelve, fourteen, end sometimes 
sixteen honia, they are pfokinm 
and picking; and cleaning, and 
clea^g; and sentehiug scutch- 
ing; willowiufe willowii^; card- 
ing, carding; drawings drawing ; 
rovings ron^f ipmning, Spln- 
uing; warping, warping; beam- 
ingbeaming; winding winding; 
weaving weaving; and bleach- 
ing aim dying, and printing 
and pressing and glaaing and 
packing; and althon^ the 
people db go to bed at night, 
get up again the next 
morning; and, if you want to 
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know what th^ will then do^ many mouths, so be could affofd 
they’ll go on again piekin^ little mon^ to pay for their 
cleaning, scutching, willowing, going to school. Whether 
carding, drawing, roving, spin- Bichard Arkwright ever went 
ning, warping, beaming, wind- to school at all, no one knows. It 
ing, weaving, bleaching, dying, is certain that he was not taught 
printing, pressing, glasing, fold- much, not only because his 
ing, packing, selling, exporting, father could not afford it, but 
and receiving large sums of because he was one day to be a 
money for their industry. Again, ho her; for which profession, 
tiicn ! no wonder that the cot- perhaps, much learning would 
ton manufacture is the greatest not be required, 
source of England’s wealth. So Bicnard Arkwright grew 

Wdl, how has all this come up and became a barber. He 
about r shaved his fellow-mcii, and cut 

We ha^ to thank somehotfy their hair, and made wigs for 
that men can do such great them, until he was nearly thirty 
things — of course. You know years old. 
that wo have to thank Mr. W. Hal ha! 

James Watt for the power that P. Don't laugh! Why laugh 

moved those Exhibition ma- at a man because he is a bar- 
chines — for the great steam- her? Isn’t a barber iiscfid? In 
engine who hid himself in his the year 1760, however, he 
own private building, and never gave up shaving, and com- 
carod to show his face at all. iiienced travelling as a dealer 
But we have also to thank the in hair. He went up and down 
jiicn who invented the machines, the country, collected the hair, 
W, Certainly. dressed it, and sold it to the 

P. Then let us have a look w'ig-makcrs. And even in at- 
at these men, and learn about tending to this plain, straight- 
thein, and jjive them their tri- forward business, he gave a 
bute of praise. sign which may account for 

his after greatness. It is said 
To begin. Riohard Abk- that the wig-makers always 
wuiOHT is worthy to be talked bought his goods readil]^, for 
about. The great machine- they found that the hair he 
room of the Exhibition might sold was better than that of Ids 
have been vciy small but for rivals in trade. Now, that sign 
Bichaid Arkwright. is worth remembering! he tried 

lie was bom in 1732, and to do litth things well; and ho 
was the son of a veir poor who will give great attention 
man. If you had asked him to little tilings will afterwards 
how many brothers and sisters become great in other things, 
he had, he would have told you Boys who learn their lessons, 
** twelve,” and that he was the or write their copies in the best 
youngest of thirteen children, way, will do other things in the 
11 is father had enough to'do ^o best way when they become men. 
buy bread and butter for so Arkwright was also known 
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amongst the barbers^ becanse 
he possessed a secret method"^ 
of dyeing hair. This must, no 
doubt, have increased his profits. 

In time, we find him giving 
attention to mechanicB, Like 
many more ingenious men he 
set his wits to work, trying to 
discover peipetoal motion. One 
day, in the year 1767, he was 
in Warrington, a town of Lan- 
cashire, and was tiying to find 
a man who could make him 
some wheels. He thus became 
acquainted with a clock-maker 
named Kay. Arkwright and 
Kay wore soon more than 


acquaintances, they held long 
^conversations together; for Kay 
had some models of a new ma- 
chine, which only one or two 
people had ever heard of or 
seen. This machine related to 
the spinning of cotton ; it inte- 
rested Arkwright very much, 
and he and Kay became close 
friends. They formed plans to- 
gether ; the^ determined to k^p 
the invention of this machine 
a secret ; that they would work 
together to make wha4 they 
could of it; and woi^d share the 
profits between them. 

(CWtnusd oa page 129.) 


BT B. B. audbobb. 

A SWALLOW in the spring 
Game to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essay’d to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 

Day after day she toil’d 

With patient heart; but ere her work was crown’d, 
Some sad mishap tlie tiny fabric spoil’d, 

And dash’d it to the ground. 

She found the min wrought ; 

Yet not cast down, forth from her plaoe she flew. 

And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 

But scarcely had she placed 
The loat soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hands, or chance, again laid waste, 

And wrought the rain o’er. 

Bnt still her heart she kept, 

And toil’d again ; and last night^ hearing c^, 

1 look’d, and lo t three little ewallowe slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 

What troth is here, 0 man I 
Hath hope been smitten in its earlier dawn 7 
Have elonde o’ercoet thy pnfpose, trast, or plan? 
Have rAiTH, and straggle on ! 
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THE FARTS OF ▲ FLANT-^HB LEAVES. 


L, Here is an old leaf, 
Willie. We are going to turn 
over an old leaf to*day. 



P. Shall I begin by telling 
yon how beautiful the leaves 
arc? We need not say much 
about that — the thousands of 
leaves that form a light cloth- 
ing for the branches of the 
trees, and hang down in firingy 
festoons—they are beautiful; the 
light, restless, waving, flutter- 
ing leaves, that forms strainers 
for the sun-light to passthrough, 
and make network shadows to 
dance upon the ground— they 
are beautiful; the broad thick 
leaves which make solid solemn 
shadows over cool places, all 
these are beautiful. 

L. And the shape of each 
leaf is beautiful, papa. 

W. And the co/our. 

P. Yes; all these things are 
beautiful, although w perceive 
them without much trouble; 
but the hidden beauties which 
we will search for and find out 
are still more worthy to be ad- 
mired. So let us make haste, 
and begin. 

Pirst, What IS a leaf? Look 
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at the young bark of this twig. 
Peel it otr. 

L, I will. It is little more 
than a thin skin. 

P. What is inside the skin? 

W. Wood, of course. 

P. Then the leaf may be said 
to be an extension of this thin 
skin into a broad flat surface, 
being supported by woo<)^ just 
as the skin of the stem is. Such 
is the leaf. 

Let us next see what are its 
parte, and their uses, 

L. I will notice one part. 
Each leaf has a stalk joining it 
to the branch of the tree. 

W, And the next important 
part is the broad, flat substance 
of the leaf— what is that called, 
papa? 

P. The name always given 
to the leaf-stalk is the petiole, 
and the expanded leaf is called 
the blade. 

Ion, Then there is a great 
lib running down the middle 
of the leaf; it seems to be a 
continuation of the petiole. 

^ P. It is ; it is called the mid- 
rib, and the branches growing 
out from the mid-rib arc called 
the veins, 

Ada. Has the leaf a skin? 

P. Yes. You may perceive 
this in any large leaf— in a cab- 
bage leaf; for instance. You 
may tear off the skin, and you 
will then discover underneath 
a soft green flesh (or tissue^ 
consisting of round cells packed 
together, with cavities between 
them. * 
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W, That will make seven of the common garden flag, 
parts — the petiole, blade, mid- there is the same number of 
rib, veins, skin, tissue, and these breathing holes on both 
cavities. sides. 

P. And I must tell you that 

on the skin of the leaf there are P. You have now observed 
thousands of suiall holes, just eight parts in the leaf. Let us 
like the pores in your own skin, have a few words on their 
These little holes open into the functions, 
air-cavities between the cells. You know, of course, that for 
which, (US I have just said, yon n small shoot to become a large 
may find in the tissue. They tree, it must have plenty ofyb<M. 
are the leafs breathing holes — It feeds heartily cverv day 
they arc not called pores, but (except during its long sleep in 
stomata (meaning mouths). the winter), and ^e do not j 

W. The stomata form the notice this fact, because we do | 
ciglith part wc have noticed. not sec the process of feeding j 
These stomata are much carried on. When an aiiiiind | 
more numerous in the under eats it takes in solid food, and 
than in the upper surface of its stomach reduces it to a fluid 
tlic leaf; for in the upper siir- state. 

face the green cells arc packed L. And you said that the 
so closely together that there food must be fluid, or it could j 
are scarcely any cavities be- not spread through the aitimars 
tween. Thus the stomata would body, and become solid again, 
be almost useless. You may P. True. Now, plants have 
now sec why the upper side of not any such organ ns the sto- 
aleafisofa deeper green colour mach, so they must receive 
than the under side. their food in a fluid state. Thus 

L. Yes ; because it has more the roots absorb fluid from the j 
green cells under the skin. earth ; but that is not siifiicicnt, i 
P. The number of stomata thefluidmustbe/>r^arec/. This j 
on the under surface is very is the office of the leaves — to | 
great. In some leaves there prepare the sap of the plant, 
are nearly 100,000 to every that it may form good sound 
square inch ; in another, 70,000 ; wood. 

in the vine there are 13,000; Ion. Onr lungs prepare our i 
but on the ujoper surface of the blood, and onr stomach prepares j 
vine-leaf they are entirely food to make blood, which is j 
absent. The sorrel leaf has to form good sound flesh; so I 

20.000 stomata on every square the leaves are like the lungs | 
inch of the under surface, and and stomachs of the plant. | 

11.000 on the upper. In the P, And the question is, how | 
water-lily wo find the case re- the leaves do it. The fish has j 
versed ; the stomata are found organs, which render its blood ! 
only on the upper side of its fit for preserving life. These \ 
floating leaves. Again, in leaves organs expose the blood to the | 
that are upright, such as those little air that is found in the I 
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! water; they are called gitla. /oa. Just as the par^irafion 
{ The mammal exposes its blood passes through the pores in my 
to the air in organs called lungs ; skin, I suppose, 
and in the same way, as you P. Yes, in the same way. 
have heard before, the leaves The air is the next important 
expose the sap to the air. agent; it enters the leaves, and 

You heard of the ascent of supplies the sap with some of 
the sap from the root to the its gases. The most impor- 
stein. Let us talk of its pro> tant part of the air to the plant 
gress from the stem to the leaves, is that called carbonic add gas. 
Imagine the sap making its with wliirh you are already oc- 
way up to the stem! The poor quainted. 
sap is thin and tasteless, for it /on. I know that part of the 
is little more than water, with air very well. You told us that 
a very small portion of the our hrsatit is carbonic acid, 
earth’s juices; but, as I said You said, that in onr lungs the 
before, it is c^ing up to the carbon from our impure blood 
leaves to haVe its qualities unites with the oxygen from 
changed— to be made rich and the pure air. The oxygen 
nutritious. So it comes on, and carbon together form the 
spreading through all the breath which comes out of Our 
smaller branches and twigs, mouths. 

It passes from them through the P. True; and just as the 
petioles to the leaves. They are oxygen and carbon are united 
ready to receive it, and arranged in your lungs, so they are se- 
80 that the light of the sun may parated again in the leaves 
fall on every one. Beautiful (which I called the tree’s lungs), 
leaves! Their parts are orderly The carbonic acid of the air 
and regular! They have two enters the leaves, the carbon is 
sets of organs on the upper sur- then united with the sup, and 
face, the mid-rib and network of the oxygen is set free again, to 
veins, through which their sap enter the lungs of more ani- 
must pass from the stem; and mals, and unite with more enr- 
anotherset on the under siir- bon. 

face, for the altered sap to L, That is very curious, 
return to the stem. The sap, We reject the carbon from our 
therefore, enters on the upper lungs, and the trees absorb it. 
Burhice. Let us see how it is P. And when this carbon is 
acted upon. united with the sap, it makes 

The light of the sun is one of it thick and nutritious. The 
the important agents; its iiiflu- nutritious sap then passes 
ence causes all the stomata through the vessels on the 
(inouths) of the leaf to open, under-side of the leaf, through 
The sun’s Aeatfs another agent; the petiole again, back to the 
it causes the greater part of the body of the tree ; there it forms 
water in the sap to pass away, material for the opening blos- 
through the ope i stomata, in som, or for the ripening fruit 
the form of vapour. and seeds, or for the growth of 
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new snp-wood, or for the for- same degree of light and heat, 
mation of heart- wood. You know, Willie, that wc have 

You know how to prove that in our green-house what are 
the carbon absorbed by the called tendisr annuals, which re- 
leaves forms material for the quire very much heat and light, 
wood. I\ There is one more point. 

W. Yes ; because con/, which I told you that in the broad 
was once wood, and charcoal leaves of the water-lily the 
(or burnt wood), are nearly all stomata are on the upper siir- 
carbon. face — ^perhaps you can n >w tell 

me why. 

P. Let ns now make a sum- /on. Yes, hccaiise it would 
maiy of this lesson. We said be no use to have stomiitii on 
that a plant cannot' live with- the under side; the oxygen, 
out its root, bccjiiisc that organ which is separated frohi" tho 
procures the sap. Now, we carbon of tho caibonie neiil, 
know that it cannot live with- would not easily pass through 
out leaves, because they perfect into the water, «ii)>posc. 
the sap. P. Right. 1 said that the 

You know, too, how much the upright leaves of the flags in 
leaves depend on the lights heat^ our garden have tho same 
and air. number of stomata on both 

W. Yes; now I scc'one rca- sides of their leaves — perhaps 
son why plants cannot grow in you can give me the reason for 
dark courts and alloys. As that also, 
there is no light to act upon L. I think I can — heennsc, 
them, the leaves cannot open as tho light shines equally on 
their mouths and breathe; and both sides, the green ceth oi'the 
it is the same in the shady side tissue are as closely packed on 
of the garden — there is not one side ns on the other — thus, 
light or heat enough for the there are the same number of 
plants, I suppose. spaces between them, for the 

P. And there is a reason pores. You may know that, 

why plants will not grow even because both sides arc of tho 

in London streets, and in other same colour, 
crow'ded cities, where there is P. True. You say that one 
light. Tt is because, from the side of a leaf is of a bright 
quantity of smoke, and the colour because the action of 
number of inhabitants breath- the light causes the number 
ing the air, it contains too of green cells to increase, 
i much carbon ; then the stomata Perhaps you can tell me why 
I get choked up. celery and asparagus are so 

j L. Unless you can get a white. 

! very strong light and heat to TV. I can. ^Because, when 

I open the pores more, and to the gardener cultivates them 
j make the plant live and breathe he covers them over with earth ; 

; faster. ^hus he keeps the light from 

I P. Not all plants require the them. 
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Ion. And that, I suppose, is 
the reason wiiy, if you pull up 
the lonfT stalk of mustard and 
cress, the part iindcmeath the 
ground is white. 

P. Yes. And you may re- 
member that in our lesson on 
celery, 1 told you that the 
whitened (blanched) stalks are 
fit to cat because they have not 
the poisonous quality of wild 
celery. This is from the same 
cause that prevents their be- 
coming green. From want of 
light and heat they are notj 
strong enough to form the green 
sap which eontiiiiis the poison- 
ous quality, ^ill you have 
another questi^ ? 

Ion. Yes, please— that is, if 
you think we can answer it. 

P. Try ! When you go to a 
forest you will find that the out- 
side trees are finer than those 
inside. Again, if you examine 
one of those trees you wdll find 
that the outside leaves are of a 
brighter colour, and more nu- 
merous, and thus the branches 
are larger. If you cut the tree 
down and examine the trunk, 
you will find that the circles of 
wood arc much thicker on the 
side most exposed to the light. 
Perhaps you can tell me why ? 

W. That is very easy to un- 


derstand. The leaves on the 
outside of the tree have more 
light and heat than the others, 
therefore they digest more sap. 
Then the sap forms more wood 
on that side. 

P. IVue; and for the some 
reason the outside trees of the 
forest are finer, and contain 
harder wood than the others. 

One more word on the 
stomata of the leaves. If you 
twist a branch round, so that 
the lower surface of the leaves 
be turned towards the sun, they 
will gradually work back to 
their natural position. If pre- 
vented from doing this, they 
will wither and die. 

L. That reminds me of my 
little gtwanitim in the nursery 
window — its leaves did almost 
the same thing. Willie turned 
round the pot, so that the front 
of the leaves was turned towards 
the firc-pluce, and in a few days 
the leaves turned their front (or 
upper)sidetothe light again. If j 
the plant could have spoken to ' 
Willie, it would have said, “ You 
don’t knowhow much my health 
depends on my leaves I” 

Ion. And it might have ad- 
ded, ** You don't know how 
much my leaves depend on the • 
light and heat." • 


TO-DAY. 

Don't tell mo of to-morrow; 

Give mo the man who’ll say 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
% Let’s do the deed to-day ! 

Wo may command the present. 

If we act and never wait ; 

Blit repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, {hat comes too late ! 
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THE TUDORS. 

BENRT Vlll. 


P. You heard something of 
Henry last week. You heard 
that he hud good abilities and 
lenniiiig, and might have be- 
come a good king, but for the 
want of good education. He 
had not been taught to govern 
his bad passion.^ ; Tic was accus- 
tomed to gratify every wish, 
therefore his ]>ns.sioiis governed 
him. lie would not, and at 
last he could not be lia])py until 
his desires were fultiiled. Thus 
Henry sjient the first two years 
of his reign in the indulgences 
of pleasure. 

In the year 1511, Henry 
joined the kings of other nations 
ill Kiiropc in a league ogainst 
France, nml this was the first 
instance of Knglantl taking part 
ill the disputes of other nations 
on the (kmtinciit. This event 
was the beginning of a bad 
course : the English Govcni- 
mciit, by meddling with the af- 
fairs of other nations, have since 
wasted immense treasures and 
the lives of thousands. 

In the year 1512, war was 
declared against France. In 
the next year a sea-fight took 
place; a battle was also fought 
by land, which was called the 
Battle of the Spurs.” It was 
so called because as soon as 
the French came in sight of 
the English army they unac- 
countabTy turned round and 
apWKsd their horses to flight. 
The next year, however, peace 
W'as mode. Tlie French king, 
to please Henty^ entertained 


him in France; and the festival | 
he gave him was so splendid | 
that the place w'lis afterwards j 
called ** the field of the cloth i 
of gold.” Both kings spent large | 
sums of money on that oceasion. | 

In the year 1513, a great • 
battle was fought with the 
Scots on Fhdden Field, in 
Northumbcrliirid. This* was a 
most disastrous bat^e for Scot- 
land. King James IV. w'as 
himself slain, u^li a number of 
nobles, abbots, and gentlemen ; 
in all about 10.000 men. 

The wars of Scotland and 
France being over, IJciiry de- 
voted himself to pleasure again. 
But to pay for his indulgences a 
he required a large amount of 
money. As he could not pro- 
cure this lawfully, he op)>rcBscd 
his subjects, and acted unjustly 
in many way.s to procure it. 
But the trouble of forcing his 
subjects to pay his unjust de- 
mands W'as too great ; it inter- 
fered with his enjoyments. 
For instance, he attempted to 
raise taxes without the consent 
of the Parliament, and an almost 
general insurrection took jilace. 

Such opposition was vciy 
"troublesome” to the king, 
who wanted to live nt ease and 
enjoy himself. He therefore 
entrusted the business of pro- 
curing money to a man named 
Thomas WomsET, w'ho had 
lately grown into favour. 

Wolsey was as remarkable 
a character in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. as Thomas a 
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Becket was in the reign of 
Henry II. Let us look into liis 
history. 

Thomas Wolscy was bom at 
Ipswich. So elcvcr was he 
that he became “Bachelor of 
Arts” at the age of 14; and 
was called “ the boy bachelor.” 
In course of time he became a 
clergyman; by his pleasing 
manners he gained the favour 
of his ])atroii8, and at last l>e- 
came chaplain to King Henry 
Vir. Being employed on im- 
portanfimsiness by the king, he 
executed it ivith such dispatch 
and success, that the king also 
was highly pleased with him, 
and made him Dean of Lincoln. 

When Wolsey was intro- 
duced to the young King Henry 
VIII., he saw at once how to 
please such a master. He did 
s not disdain to dance, sing, 
laugh, and amuse himself with 
the worst people of Henry’s 
court, until the king began to 
.think him “a good fellow.” 
He was made Bishop of Win- 
chester ; afterwards he became 
Arcdibishop of York ; then he 
was miulc Lord Chancellor of 
England ; and at length he re- 
ceived a Oardinars cap. 

As a cardinal, Wolsey ac- 
quired immense power, wealth, 
and influence; lie was thus 
able to gratify his royal master’s 
wishes, to procuic him the sup- 
plies of money ho required, and 
to enable him to indulge in al- 
most unbounded extravagance. 

The French and English 
kings became great friends, 
made great pageants, and in- 
dulgiHl in games of “tilt and 
tournay,” which were snstainccl 
with the -most gorgeous mngni- 
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ficence. Never were there such 
famous “ games ” as those ear- 
ned on between Henry and 
Francis. Both were handsome 
young men, fond of “ chivalry 
and feats of arms,” and they 
sent a challenge through all 
the courts of Europe that they 
were ready, on the ])lains of 
Picnnly, to ans^ver all comers 
that were gentlemen at tilt and 
tournay. Thus they spent a 
whole fortnight in feats of arms 
and gav carousals. 

While the king was thus 
enjoying himself, his indus- 
trious servant, Cardinal Wolsey, 
persevered in supplying him 
with money. He extorted it 
from the jnsoplc by means of 
benevolences; ho procured a 
large sum from the ])Coplc, and 
another amount from the House 
of Commons. 

Wolsey also took care of his | 
ow-n interests, by increasing his 
own riches and titles at the 
same time. In addition to the 
offices already mentioned, 
Wolsey had the bishoprics of 
York and Durham. He “farmed” 
the bishoprics of Bath, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford; and had 
the control of the richest offices 
of the church. Thus his own 
revenue was sii]>poscd to be as 
great as that of the Crown. lie 
took care to live in splendour 
almost equal to that of Henry; 
he built for himself the magni- 
ficent palace of Hampton Court, 
and was waited upon by a train 
of servants and retainers, as if 
he were going to revive the 
feudal system in the church. 
He was indeed A great “church- 
baron.” 

But, bad as the king and his 
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cardinal were, there was one 
who beat tliem both in bis 
desire for ivcalth; this was 
“ Ilis Holiness” the Pope. And 
be beat them both, too, in 
daring wickedness and injustice, 
and in the impudent lies which 
he invented to acquire riches. 
This so-called “Vicar of Christ” 
was thirsty for gold; so, in 
onlcr to gain his desires, he 
almost offered to the people 
pennission to sin. lie issued 
what he called ' imluhjences^ 
which were to convey jmrdon 
to the most profligate of sin- 
ners, not only fur what they 
were going to do. Some of these 
indulgences were also said to 
give to their possessor eternal 
SALVATION — that is, if he would 
pay for them. 

Such a shameless invention 
was too barefaced, and at 
length an honest monk, named 
Martin Liitiikr, stood up to 
expose it. Being stnmg in 
Christ, he spoke out the truth. 
Knowing in whom he believed, 
Martin bearded the Pope, and 
called him by his proper name^ 
which of course was not a 
pleasant, one. 

The boldness of Martin 
Luther gave courage to the 
thousands of others who had 
so long been disgusted by the 
wickedness of the priests. The 
Lollards, who, you know, began 
to serve God under Wickliffe 
a century before, now took 
heart again; and at lost the 
world publicly dared to call in 
question the Pope's autliority. 

Sucli freedom of speech, 
however, was not only offensive 
to the Pope, but to the Cardinal 
and King of England. If men 


were thus allowed to think for 
themselves, what would become 
of them also ? Henry had not 
yet forgotten his learning; so 
he said. that he would put doivn 
Martin Luther — he would make 
a book which should set the 
monk right again. lie did so; 
and sent his production to 
Rome, for the perusal of the 
Pope. The Pope was delighted 
with the eloquence and learn- 
ing of his “dear son” Henry, 
and gave him the title of De- 
fender OP THE Faith. •Henry 
was delighted, too^ at being 
thus flattered. Ho showed yet 
more zeal against the Reform- 
ers ; and burnt six men and a 
woman in Coventry for teach- 
ing their children the Lord's 
prayer and the ten command- 
ments in their own Inngiiogc. 

Thus did this trio, the Pope, 
the Cardinal, and the King, 
try to uphold the power of 
priestcraft. Their great wealth 
and influence rendered them 
strong props to the rotten sys- 
tem of error. 

Unfortunately, however, one 
of the props let go. The king 
falling away from his post, fell 
on the cardinal, carrying him 
away also. Thus, only the 
Pope being left as a support, 
the decayed old building fell 
down, and the days of the 
Church of lifuiie in Kngland 
were numbered. 

Yon shall hear next week 
how this happened ; how the 
kingdom divided against itself 
could not stand; and how the 
most important event of the 
16 th centuiy, the glorious Re- 
formation, was begun in our 
country. 
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THB IDIOT. 


Theri are tones to tlie midniG^ht breezes gfiven 
For the ear of the mindless one ; 

There are radiant forms in the summer heaven, 
In the rays of the settingr sun : 

Ye see them not, but the Idiot's eyes 
Have a farther — broader ken, 

And a glorious world before him lies, 

Unseen by his fellow-men. 

Tliere are wondrous things in the waters blue 
^ Ye never may know or scan-^ 

There arc lovely things in each drop of dew, 

For the gaze of the “child>liko man :** 

The flowers that laugh in the morning beam. 
The stars in the midnight sky — 

Oh 1 little earth’s wise ones know or dream 
How they speak to his heart and eye. 

Tlie lightnings flash and the thunders roll, 

And bravo men shrink with dread; 

And ye mark the fear of the craven soul 
In the cheek that hath lost its red : 

Hut the Idiot smiles as the thunders crash. 

And the storm-bolts round him fall; 

And he laughs in glee at each blinding flash, 
And revels ami(&t it alL 

The winds ore whistling bleak and shrill. 

The birds liave left their spray ; 

Hut the Idiot singeth as gaily still 
As lie sang through the summer’s day: 

The chilling breeze may pierce him through, 
Hut he laughs in his childish glee. 

And only says, with his lips all blue, 

“ How fair is the bright snow — see !’* 

We may look in scorn on his vacant fiice, 

We mr ' turn in our pride away ; 

• Yet wish fur os blithe a look to grace 
Our careworn brows one day. 

Our lamp may burn with a stronger flame. 

But its light from our souls may sever; 

While the feeble spark in the Idiot’s frame 
Burns on— unquenched for ever. 

Canada, 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Chafteii II. 

THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS ~ DERIVATION. 


P, We have not quite done 
with our dtiiinitioiis of the 
classes. I want to try once 
more whether you understand 
them. Here is a verb — to sintf. 
Do YOU know any noun that is 
maJc from that verb? 

\V. Yes, “sinfjer” is. And 
from to dance we can make 
“ dancer.” 

Jon. And from to brew you 
make “ brewer.” 

J\ Some part of a verb 
is also like an adjective, for 
you c«iu use it to show the 
quality of nouns — such as, a 
sinffiuff boy; a dancing girl; a 
brewing utensil. These parts 
of a verb are called its parti” 
ciplcn, but in these cases they 
arc used as adjectives. Indeed 
they are adjectives. Why? 

n. l)ccau.sc they tell you 
somctbirig about each noun — 
that the boy has the quality of 


being abfe to sing ; the girl has 
the quality of being able to dance. 

Ion. SSo we may make nouns 
and adjectives from verbs. 1 
wonder whether we could alter 
the case, and make a verb from 
an adjective or a noun. 1 will 
iiy. • 

Street is an adjectife. Wo may 
soy to BWcetoD.’* 

I will try a noun. Salt. Yon 
may make the verb *^to salt" 
from it. From a plant you may 
make “ to plant.” 

1\ You may make nouns and 
verbs also from adjectives. I'li us, 
from bright you make *^a bright- 
ness,” “ to Lrlghten.” 

W. And from red you make 
the noun “redness,” and the 
verb “ to redden.” 

P. True; so you may have 
one more parsing exercise on 
the simple classes of words. 


No. 11. Pamiitg Exsrcibb. 

{Say to which elaso qfnwrds t/tose printed in italic* belong.') 

I love my laving brother, and he retumf my love ; he !■ a lovely boy. 

The warning voice of my friend warned me to stop, but 1 paid no atten- 
tion to his warning. 

You must not eat salt with salt beef. I am going to salt some more to- 
morrow ; here is our salting^tah. 

This fcarming-fitin will warm tho bed. How fvartn It feels already ! Give 
it a good warming. Be cool i You are talking warndy on the subject. 

Part a. 

(Mention two nouns derived from each of the following verbs:—) 

I To run, to make, to jump, to feel, to dance, to kick, to fight, to grow. 
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( JfaAtf an adjective f tom each of thefolUntvng fwuno ;— •) l 

Wealth, beauty, man, gold, silver, lead, might, llilef, rag. 

{Make tmo adjecticee ftom each ofthefolloicing nouns:-—) 

Tear, sense, shame, limit, mercy, faith. 

{Make a noun from each ofthefolloming adjectives:—) 

Wretclied, red, black, heavy, strong, young, deep, high, broad, wild, 
transparent. 

{Make an adverb from each of the folUnving adjectives:—) 

Quick, slow, warm, base, honourable, Just, flivourable. 

The third part of your excr- ** Parsing; Scale” In tliis scale 
else to-day is one wh ich you may you may continually supply cx- 
frequchtly perform. 1 will make amples of the classes of which 
for you wha'^ has been culled a you have made the definitions. 

Part 3. Pausing Scale. 

(Supply three words of each class,') 

1. is a Noun, because it is the name of a thing. 1 

2. is an Abjective, because it expresses the quality | 

of a thing. 

3 . - is a Yekb, because it expresses doing something. 

■ is a Verb, because it expresses being or sufiering . 

something. 

4. is a Pronoun, because it is used instead of a noun. 

5. is an Adverb, because it is added to a verb to tell 

us something about the action. 

6. is an Article, because it points out whether a i 

particular or general noun is spoken of. | 

7. is a Preposition, because it shows the relation | 

between two words. ^ 

8. is a Conjunction, because it only connects two , 

words, or two parts of a sentence. | 

9. is an Interjection, because it is an CKclamatiou. j 


I SLEPT, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And *hou shalt find thy life to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


THE 1 

“My dear ClIlLDKKX, — 
“There is one remark con- 
cerning the opiutn-ciiturH which 
may be added to tlie account 
ol' hist week. The Turks do 
not iiidiilj'c in the bad habit of 
eating that driij; so much os 
they did ibrnicrly. It is said 
that, in nil classes, not more 
than two in every liuiidred 
make use of it. 

“ ‘ If you arc not tired,* said 
the countess, cun tell you a 
few particulars of the general 
liuliits of the Turks.* 

“*I)o!* 1 said; ‘tell me just 
sufficient to make up another 
I letter for the children.* 

“‘Very well. It appears 
I that the Turk diflers from 
I the Frank even in his 
; nio.st trilling habits. A tra- 
veller named Dr. AValsh once 
noticed this, lie says:— 

“The liouBO next to the bar- 
ber’s sluip was in progress 
of building. All the persons 1 
saw engaged were working in a 
niuiincr opposite to our usage. 
The barber pushed the razor from 
him — ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter drew the saw to him, for 
all the teeth were set in— ours 
pushes it from him, for all the 
teeth are set out; the mason sat 
while he laid the stones — ours 
I always stands ; the scribe wrote on 
his liand, and fi'om right to loft — 
ours always writes on a desk or 
table, and from left to right; but 
the most ridiculous ditfcrence ex- 
isted in the manner of building the 
house. We begin at the bottom 
and finish at the top ; this bouse 
was a frame of wi;^ which the 


L'RKS. 

Turks liegan at the top, and the 
upper rooms woro fiiiislied and 
inhabited, while all below was like 
a lunlhorn.** 

“ ‘Another peculiarity in the 
social habits of tlic Turks is 
the number of their wives. 
According to the Mahom- 
mcdaii religion each man is 
allowed four wives; bift it is 
said that few yiamg Turks 
have more than one. You have 
noticed, of course, that the faces 
of the Turkish ladies arc not 
allowed to be seen, being al- 
ways covered with a veil. The 
Sultan has numerous wives; 
the establishment of bis wives 
is called a Harem, f 

“ ‘ Smoking is, next to opium- 
eating, a peculiar habit of the 
Turk. Ills pipe is often n most 
expensive nrUcle, being made of 
very costly material. Tlic length 
of the pipe denotes the dignity 
of the smoker; it is often six { 
or seven feet long, and is car- 
ried about, by two servants, 
from place to place w'ith great 
ceremony; the bowl is also 
supported on wheels, as an aid 
to indolence. In summer, the 
stem of the pipe is covered with i 
cotton or muslin, and kept cool ] 
and moist with water.’ 

“Such, dear children, was 
the account of the Turks given 
mo by the countess. I have 
only one or two more words to 
add. The Turkish einjiire is 
ruled by a Sultan. The Sultan 
Lis the ‘successor of the Prophet,* 
and the head of the Mahom- 
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medan religion; thus there is 
no power to oppose hiin ; ho is 
perfectly absolute, and is only 
kept in check by fear of assassi- 
nation. 

**Thc highest officer of the 
state is not called the * Prime 
Minister/ us in our country, 
but the Grand Vizier. The 
despotic governors of the prf>- 
vinces of Turkey are culled 
Pachas. Unfortunately, they 
oflen suffer from the despotism 
of their master, and arc put to 
death hy the how-string. 

** Of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, the I’lirks arc the 
smalLcst proportion ; yet they 
arc very praud, and, as I have 
told you, they treat the ‘ Franks* 
with scorn. You may thus 
imagine that the cin]iirc is 
not very strong. Turkey might 
easily full a pruy to some other 
coiiTitry; and ’ before now it 
would have done so, hut for the 
interference of other nations. 
The Russians would like much 
to seize the empire of Turkey. 

“ I send you herewith my 
notes on Turkey, to commit to 
memory, and remain, dejif 
children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Uncle Uiciiarb.” 

Notes— EUROPE. 

TURIi Er. 

1 . Turkey in Europe is situated 
at its south-eastern e^.reiuily^ and 
adjoins Asia. 


2. The capital is Constanti- 
ncplSf situated on the Bosphorus^ 
a narrow strait hading from the 
Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea, This city is very ancient ; 
and from its situation migJu have 
become the capital of the world. 
Its ancient name was Byzan- 
tium, but it was called Constan- 
tinople by Constantine the 
Gieat^ who founded or rebuilt 
it A.]>. 32S. 

3 . Constant innjde is built on 
a high trvmgle-sluiped promon- 
tory^ which has several hills. On 
the summit of these hills are 
mosques, towers, and other im- 
portant buildings. 'The appear- 
ance of the city from the river, 
and the port of' the Golden Horn, 
is therefore very beautiful, hut its 
interior is a wretched contrast. 
It is known principally by its 
steep, wom>//*, dirty streets ; and 
by the frequent occurrence of 
fires, and the plague. The nn- 
chnt aqueducts, the Sultan's 
palace, and the nume7'ons foun- 
tains, are the giisatest attractions 
of the city. 

4 . The iuhnhitanls of Constan- 
tinople ai'e. very varied. The 
Turks and Frtmks live in dif- 
ferent quartet's. The established 
religion is tlait of Mahomet. The 
religious and social habits of the 
Turks are very interesting. The 
Dervisiibh, the Oi*iuM- eaters, 
the habit of smoking — tlte numer- 
ous wives — dress, cSr., are almost 
peculiar to Mahommedait and 
Eastern countries. 


Hb praycth host, who loveth best 
All things, Ijoth great and small; 
For the great God who loveth us, 
lie zn^o andioveth all. 
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I 9th Week. MOTOAT. Xoral Biography. 

INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO INVENTED THE SriNNINO-FRAME. 


I It wns in the year 17G7 that ! 
' Arkwright hrst knew tlic chxk- I 
; maker Kay. I said that both 
men heeatnc very busy, for 
I they had a new machine which 
I had somcthinfi to do with the 
; spinninfi of cotton. 

The cot ton-man iifactiirc in 
, those days Avas very different 
I from the cotton-matiufnotiire 
i now. Certainly, if you had 
i asked a man then, ** What is the 
name you giA'C tocotton-cloih?” 
he would have answered, as 
people do now, ** Calico** ; and, 
if he had knoAvn anythinf^ 
about it, he would have told 
you why. He would have 
said, “All the best cotton- 
cloth of this country comes 
from Inuia. It is made at a 
place called Calicut; and that 
is Avhy we call it calico. But 
wo Eufrlish cannot make cloth 
like the Indians; they have 
wonderful skill in spinnin^t*” 
Suppose that you next asked 
the man how tne Enfi^lish did 
make their cloth, he might have 
said, “Look at this piece of 
calico; you see it is made of. 
threads which run lengthways 
and threads which run across.** 
Ion, Yes, I have noticed 
; that myself— everybody has, I 
I should think. 

j P, Then he might have con- 

I 


!tinucd, “These threads which 
I rim lengthways arc called the 
warp of the cloth, and those 
which run across arc caifed the 
weft;** and if he hfid told you 
the whole history of this warp 
and weft, you would not have 
wondered why the English 
people produced so little cotton- 
cloth. 

fj. Why was it, papa? Please 
toll us. 

P. The tnith was, that the 
people could not spin well 
enough or fast enough to make 
iiiiich cloth. Suppose that a 
manufacturer was going to 
make some calico. Instead of 
the weavers coming to a factory 
to make it, the manufacturers 
Avould give the cotton out to 
them, and they would take it to 
their own houses. The weaver 
could not make thelong threads, 
or warp, of cotton ; for neither he, 
nor his wife and children, could 
spin cotton fine enough. T*he 
warp was therefore made of the 
fibres of flax-stalk, or linen, 
and the weft was made of cotton 
. threads which were spun by the 
family. The little children 
picked the seeds out of the 
cotton-wool, and cleaned it; 
the elder children carded it; 
while their mother, and per- 
haps the eldest daughters, would 
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sit down to their s])innirifr- 
wheels, and spin it into threads. 
But, with all their industry, 
they could not spin enough 
weft for the father. When 
weaving it into cloth, he could 
use up every day about as much 
os three lirst-rutc spinsters could 
spin. Thus, the poor weaver 
was often in a great difficulty, 
for he was bound to make the 
cloth and return it to his mas- 
ter by a certain day, or he 
would have to pay a penalty, 
lie woivld therefore set out on 
a visit to /^tber liouscs, and 
would trudge three or four 
miles in a nioming to collect 
“cross-threads,” or weft, from 
other s])inners. Even then, 
poor fellow, he could not al- 
ways get enough to keep his 
loom going, for lie would often 
1 meet with other weavers who 
would pay the spinners more 
than the usual price, so that 
thfif might have their weft. 

When you think of these 
things, you can easily see how 
ini)iortAnt w’as the invention 
w'hicli Arkwright and Kay were 
keeping secret. The machine, 
which was kept in Kay’s house, 
was to be used instead of the 
slow spinning-wheels for making 
cotton-threads. This machine 
of theirs would not only keep 
a great many spindles at work 
at the same time, and thus spin 
more quickly, but it would 
make cotton which was iiiuch 
finer, and yet stronger; its 
threads were even strong 
enough to be used instead of 
linen, as warp for the cloth. 

Arkwright and Kay thus 
had a mo>t valuable invention, 
and they both knew it to be so. 
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They persuaded a Mr. Smalley, 
a painter and liquor merchant 
of Preston, to join them; and 
he procured for them a room 
in which to fix their new ma- 
chine. This room was the 
parlour bclongiiif^o the school- 
master of the free grammar 
school in Preston. Arkwright 
and Kay, however, did not do 
much business in that town, 
for they were both very poor 
men — they had spent much of 
their time, and all their money, 
in making the machine. ISo 
poor hull Arkwright become, 
that, an election having taken 
place in the town of which 
he was an elector, his friends 
were obliged to buy him decent 
clothes before he could go out 
of doors to give his vote. 

In these circumstances Ark- 
wright found that it would bo 
better to look out for some 
partners with iiu»rc money. 
Perhaps he thought, too, that 
if he showed his machine to 
’ the cotton-spinners of Lanca- 
shire, they might treat him us 
they liad treated another poor 
weaver a few years before. This 
man, whose name was 7/ar- 
greares^ had invented a machine 
iiiucli like Arkwright’s, which 
he called the sjHmnng-je.nny, 
The people of Hiackburn^ how- 
ever, (the town in which he 
lived.) took afiront at his ma- 
chine, for they said that it 
wnmld take the work out of their 
hands; therefore they broke 
into his house, destroyed his 
spinning-jenny, and forced him 
to leave the place. 

So it is most likely that the 
rcmciiibrancc of Jlargrcavcs led 
Arkwright and Kay to leave 
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Prfston before their machine 
was (Ic^tno cd. They travelled 
southward to a iiiatiufacturing 
town called Nottinj^ham. Here 
Arkwriiflit showed lii.i niodei to 
two large stocking-weavers, 
Messrs. Need mid Sirntt. 
The.^e geiitleincn entered into 
])artnership with Arkwright, 
and sii|i])lied him with money 
to take out u patent for the 
machine, as its inventor. 

Arkwright and his partners 
were not long in getting to 
work; ii large iiiaehinc was 
erected ainl worked hy horse 
power, which was the iirst of 
the kind that had heeii worked 
witii success in this country. 
Two years afterwards (in 1771), 
another mill washuilt in Derhy- 
shire; this was moved by water 
instead of horses; it w'as there- 
tore called the icater-fmme^ 
and the cotton was named 
u'aU r-ticisi,'* 

When he ha<l thus triumphed 
over the ditlicnlfies of poverty. 


these he lost; other uctiuiisand 
disputes were again hegiiii, hut 
they only ended hy Arkwright 
losing his patent altogether. 

Before long, opposition of all 
kinds beset the partners at 
Nottingham. The yarn which 
their machine produced was 
superior to any other; so the 
rival inaiinfaetiircrs were angry, 
and would not use it: they even 
cumhiiied together to prevent its 
sale, 'rims Arkwright and his 
partners foiintl that they s])ee- 
Illation was nut a protituhle one; 
the machine imfluccd vast 
quantities of yarn, hut they 
eoiild not sell it. The- yarn 
lay upon their hands until they 
had a very large stock. Jlut 
here yon iiiiiy see how men of 
])erse\ cranee succeed. Instead 
of giving up in despair, they 
determined that they would use 
their own yarn, and convert it 
into manufactured goods. 'Fliey 
made it into stockings and 
calicoes, w hich w'erc also very 


and had felt the satisfactiAn of j superior to anything that had 


seeing heaiitifnl cotton-cloth 
produced hy his machine, Ark- 
wright had more dillicnltics to 
go through. Von iiin.'«t know 
that when a man has u patent 
hir a. new inxentinn, it gives 
him the right to forbid any one 
else pursuing that invention; 
thus all the profit which it 
yields belongs to the inventor 
himself. Arkwright, however, 
soon met with the most deter- 
mined opposition. Many other 
men started up, saying that he 
was not the only inventor, and 
that they also laid a right to 
make Mich spinning-frames. 
Sexcral actions at law were 
entered iiiion hy Arkwright, and 


I been seen, and orders were 
sent to them for very large 
quantities. 

Still their difliculticK w'crc 
not at an end; they were forced 
by the rules of the (iovernment 
to jury taxes which w'crc twieo 
as heavy as those on other 
peoples’ goods. Such taxes 
were certainly unjust; the part- 
ners, therefore, persevered 
iigaiiist them, and in time an 
act of Parliament was ]>iisNcd 
reducing the tax on their goods 
one-half. Although such an 
act was on*ly just, it was nut 
obtained without most violent 
vppositioii from the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire, amongst 
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whom Arkwright hud funiicrly rriuy leiirn from Kichard Ark- 
lived. wright. He pavi* himself en- 

All these things, dear chil- tircly to one objeet ; like Watt 
dren, should lend you to think, and Brindley, he devoted his 
'riicy may tcaich you how very wludc heart to whatever he 
niiieli II Ilian hns to go through was engaged in, even to the very 
before he obtains success in the Riiinllest allhir. Thus he striig- 
world. glerl through the most hopeless 

Like the great Brindli'v, eirciiinstaiiecs until he over- 
Arkwright had the greatest t.ime them. “ From being a 
dillieulties to encounter; and, poor barber, he raised himself 
like Brindley, he only became to be the founder of a new 
the more persevering. He had branch of industry.” 
to fight with poverty, and en- hm. And was* he very rich 
mity of all kinds, still he and at last? 

his partnci^i held on their /*. Yes, very rich. When 
eoiirso. Although they s.*iw the tide of fortune turned in 
their money vanishing daily, his favour, wealth flowed in 
although tlicy saw hundreds .abundantly; the jiartniTs en- 
aflter hundreds of pounds spent, largetl their great establishment, 
until they became thousands; nml built new mills in other 
although, again, one thousaml ' places. 

after another was spent ; al- i Their riches w’crc immense, 
though for five years they did | and their honours were also 
little else but »pend money ; yet very great, itiebard Arkwright 
they held on. They said to w*ns made a knight by tbu king, 
themselves, ** We are mre, that and was then called by the title 
our inachincs are good ones; “ iSYr Kieluird.” 
know that they deserve siieees.'*; SiP Bicbard must have been 
ami we arc quite as certain delighted to sec what woiider- 
tliAt they will have it ; so the fill increase took place in the 
partners continued to work and cotton manufacture. It is said 
spend without reward. They that in 1787 there were only 
had faith in what they saw to 42 small spinning-factories in 
be good. Thus they aIIowimI Kiiglund, and some of them 
more than tw'elve thousand were very insignificant. Noiv, 
pounds to he consumed, before the spindles which are in mo- 
their labours seemed likely to tion, spinning all day long, 
yield them a profit. may he numbered by millions; 

ir. And what then, papa? the yafn they spin is inensiircd, 
were they not neany ruined? not by yards, hut by hundreds 
1\ Perhaps. But at hist of miles ; and the old slow 
they triumphed, ns all wdio cotton-manufuctnre of England 
persevere in a good cause must i.s become one of the wonders 
do; ‘and that is the lesson we of the world. 
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Chapter IF. 
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TUB PARTS OF A PLANT- 

ir. ri.KA.SE to Jet me reeii- 
pitiiJaie. 

We liiive leiirned tlie iltsfhtf- 
tiuns of u plant. After coii- 
bidei'iii;; a wliole plant, we next 
eon-sidered its <)r^iin*<. We 
learned of tiie root and its 
piirlb; of the stem and its jiarts; 
and of the Ai/ecs and their 
pans. 

Juu. And papa said soine- 
tliin^ of the j'uuciious of eaeh 
or^an. 'L'he root has to suck 
up llniils; the stem to convey 
them; and the leaves ha\e to 
prepare the iiuids. We heard 
how tiiey hreatiied fortii one 
jras and absorbed another, and 
thus retnlered the sap thick 
and ntiiricious, 

/*. And we noticed that this 
chaiij'e of tlie watery liuid into 
iintritioiis sap (which foniis 
wood, v\ie.), in like the 
rioN of* our food into blo<id 
(wliich (orins tlenli, &e.). 'I'lie 
breathin;; procos which cau>es 
this di;ri<>ijoii is also performed 
by the roots of plants. It is 
very important that thin should 
be known. Several \ ears a;;o, 
i^'iioraiiee of this circinnstauce 
caused iiiuch line tiinher to he ' 
dentroNeil. Some alterations' 
were beiii;! made in Hyde 
Tark; and in n part where 
some line olm-trces p-ew' a 
considerable de]icli of soil was 
added, 'riiiii soil, instead of 
iinproviiij' the trees, caused 
them to iaii^'uinh and die; for 
the roi>(s of the tree, which I 
had grow'u near to the earth 


-THE LEAVES (ConttHUfAl). 

for the purpose of breathing, 
could not exeivise this fiiiictioii 
through the depth of new' earth 
laid over them.* 

P. lint we w'crc talking of 
the leaves. You heanl last 
week of their organs and fuiie- 
tioiis. I also told you that the 
action of the light upon them 
caused their green colour. Jii 
the book from which I read of 
the trees in llydft I'ark, a re- 
markable. instance is given of 
the action of the light upon the 
young trees, us they emerge 
from the buds. It is said : — 

It freijiiently hiipjwns in 
America that clouds and rain 
darken the atniospliere for several 
days together ; and that during l Ids 
tiine the buds of entire lorcsts 
expiiiiil tbemselves into lea\us. 
TIu'bo leaves buvi) n pallid liuo 
until the Mill appears; wlieii. allur 
> a clrur ^ky aniJ sunshine for six 
I hours uiil\, I hrir colour is diaiigc'il 
into u heautiful ^iven/* 

A forest is also inenfioned 
on wliieii the .snii hud not blione 
for twenty days. 

**Tlin leaves ihiriiig this perioil 
had rcachc'l their lull size, but 
were ulmtNtf white. One Ibrenooii 
the sun la*gan to sliiiie in toil 
hrigltl ness ; the colour of the foi est 
olMolulely eluiiigeii so fust ti.al we 
could see Its progrc.t.'i. Ity the 
middle of the ufteiii'ion tiic whole 
of this extciMive forest, many 
miles ill ieiiglli, prcoentcd its 
usual suinincr dress.” 

* Carpenter's Vegetahlo l*hy- 
siulogy. * 


i 
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I think I luive told yon why 
the root of H ])hint is wliite, 
while its stnlk is ^rccii; iind 
why the stalks of the uspurafrus 
arc white. 

Jon. Y'es; this happens he- 
ennse tlie root and uspara^iis- 
stalk do not receive the sun’s | 
litriit. I 

P. To-day w'C will notieo, | 
1st, one <ir two of the extruor- | 
flhtftnj fnnetioiis of the leavtss; j 
2ndly, the siluationni the leaves ! 
on thei** stein; .'Irdly, the dif- 
Jeivnre, sizp, inid /or/ws of leaves; 
and, 4lhly, the appendof/ps of 
leaves; thus we shall have a ^ 
{rood lonir lesson. j 

A. J am afraid we shall not 
have time for all that. 

J\ So am I ; hut to he^rin. Tn ' 
Dr. (hirpenter’s Hook ofliot.niy 
he tells us that some leaves 
ha>e the fiinetion oi’ /ounho/ 
huds at diPi'r fdijps. 'Fiiis may ' 
he seen in the Ihf/ Oirhi% a 
small plant found in the Kn- | 
Ulish marshes. Another in- ! 
staiiee of this is seen in one of; 
the trojiieal ]dants, a pieture of 
wliieli 1 have copied for }oii. I 



Air Plniit. ! 


It is called the mr-pAffif— some- | 
times the ieaf-ptunf, bccaiisu a , 
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single leaf is able to maintain 
life and grow, and flower with- 
out either stem or roots. The 
leaf may be hung up in a warm 
damp atmosphere, and the little 
plants may he seen growing 
upon it, and spreading their 
roots into the air fur nourish- 
inent. 

ir. Well, I think that that 
is rather wonderfiil — to live 
entirely 'ui air — witluiut any 
help from tiie earth. 

I\ Some leaves have another 
singular function. 1 call them 
tjratpfnl leaves; for, just as the 
root has snpporteil them, so 
they support the n>ot.. Their 
function is to roUvvt iru/prjrom 
the utmosphete^ and eonvey it to 
the roots. The most remark- 
able are those called J^itvher- 
phn1,% the leaves of which grow 
in the shape of pitcher.-. Here 
is the pi(‘ture of two which Is 
given ill Dr. Carpenter’s lamoiis 
book. 



I'itrhrr rinnra 


One of these pitchcr-.sh.apcd 
leaves seems to do more than 
to supply w.^ter^ Its interi<ir 
is covered with long bristly 
hairs, which point downwanis; 
and at the bottom of the pitcher 
'there is a sweet hoiicy-likc 


I 


i 

I 


1 
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suhstniice, whidi is wry iit- 
tractive to siiiull insects. The 
insects, therefore, discard the 
pitcher, which is ii^erv easy 
thiii^r to do, as the hairs all point 
downwards; hut when they 
have, feasted, if they wish to 
I return, tlic case is quite dif- 
ferent. Directly they try to 
nsct'iid tliey are checked iiy the 
hristliiij:t points of the hairs, 
and are caught like a rat in a 
trap. 

/««. Poor thill g.s! Then they 
are obliged to stop there in the 
dark. 

IP. And live upon honey. 

]\ Ainl (Up there also. Thi.s 
)>lant is like another, which is 
well known in the. country; it 
is called the IV/ow’.s Fiy-tiajf, 
Roth plants have the remark- 
aide function o( auiiplyuuj animal 
Jomf fo ihe roof, 

L, Well! That is more won- 
derful than supplying the root 
with water. I always thought 
that the uniinals lived upon 
vegetahle.s; I never hehire heard 
of a vegetable rcipiiring aiiiniul 
fo(»d. 

/*. 'Phese jdants do, as you 
say, riffnirc animal food ; the 
decayed bodies of the unfor- 
tiinaie, insects they catch form 
I a sort of manure, which is really 


I necessary to their pro.-<perity. 
j Plants of this kind have been 
I placed ill liot-houses, where 
I there were no insects, but they 
soon began to hingiiish. They 
w'cre, liowever, restored by 
phudiig some little bits of meat 
on their traps; the meat when 
di.ssohed answered the same 
purpose, as the insects. 

There arc several «»lher leave.** 
with peculiar fiiiictlons. We 
must not forget tho.se of the 
Sriisitirr Plants " hich you Iiave, 
no doiihr, licard of. * 

fj. Yes ; if yij^i touch the 
leaves they instant I v curl up, 
and cause other leaves w'hich 
they toiieh to do likewi.se. Why 
do they do .so? 

P. The. reason of their iloing 
so has been di.seovercd, but to 
e.vplain it to you would rcipiirc 
a close examiiiatioii of the ^ 
parrs. Tbcir ai'tioii and that 
of the Jiff-trap, which closes 
I suddenly upon the insect, arc, 

I believe, eansed in a similar 
way. I think, however, that 
w'c have had enough “ lc.s.son ” 
for to-day. | 

11’. But, papa, yon were 
going to tell ns of /fiwr subjects. * 
/'. Yes; hilt 1 am very tired, ; 
so wc will leave oil’ until next , 
week. ‘ 


WI.SHINti. i 

Ip w'i.slic.*i were efforts, nunf men w'niiK! be groat, ' 

For iniisl iin* desirous of wenlih und e.-tliitc; j 

Ihit Hi!) they only prosper tliat cIioom* to work hard, i 

The indolent wisliers have little riaviird. | 

If wishes were efforts, we all should he wise, I 

For the ignorant simpleton till men diHpi.'*e; 

Jbit who can he chwer hj’ wishing alone I ^ I 

We must bluily for kiiowlcdgc, or ebe cun linvc none. J 
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THE TUDORS. 

IIENRT VIII. ® 

P, I TOLD you that the Pope, dared to refuse the king’s re- 
• the king, ninl Cardinal Wolscy, quest, yet he was afraid of the 
■ upheld the Roniaii Catholic emperor ; so he made all kinds 
faith in England, and that of excuses. He sent over u 
Henry was styled Tiik Dkfen- •ncsseiiger to make inquiries 
DKii OF THE Faith hy the Pope, about the niarringe, and he 
But a terrible quarrel took kept the king waiting for an 
place between these three answer live years, 
powerful ineu. llcnry was When trying to persuade the 
married to Catherine of Arra- 1 Pope, Henry expected Wolsey 
goii, a rclatipii of the Emperor • to help him.’ Hut Wolscy, too, 
of Germany. She had been a i was in a diiliculty. He knew 
very good wife to him for eigh- j that his master was doing 
teen years, when Henry took ' wrong, yet he wanted to please 
notice of one of her maids of j him, and the ein]>eror, and the 
honour, named Anne Holeyii. \ Pope also; so he wished to say 
At length, he loved this woman | as little as possible on the ques- 
so much, that he wanted her to | tion. This comlnet dis))leased 
I he his wife instea<l of (hitlierine. I the king exceeilingly. 

Hut lie could not put away his I At last, when Henry’s pA- 
old wife without sonic excuse, ! tience was nearly exluinstcd, 
so he said that as (^itlieriiic | and he wanted very inneh to 
. h;wl oiiec been the wife of his ; inany Anne Jlole/n, he was 
brother, his marriage with her , helped out of his dilheiilty by 
WHS unlawful. He therefore . a young idergyman iia’incd 
told the Pojic that he wished j Thomas Crnumvr, Craimier 
the marriage to be dissolved, ' said that lie ought to w'aste no 
and asked to have a ilivoree, by ninrc lime arguing with the 
which he meant permission to j Pope; hut to send to all the 
separate from her. j universities of Eiiro])e, and to 

The Pope, however, did not I ask them the ]>liiiii question, 
like to do this. He knew that J “Can a man marry his wife's 
it would he wicked to separate ' si^te^?” The king, delighted 
lleiiry’s queen fnmi him, or for I at the hint, exclaimed, “'I'lie 
Henry to have a new w'ife diir- • man has g«)t the right sow by 
ing Catherine’s lite ime. He- ' the car,” and adopted the phiii. 
sides, the Pope knew that the | He sent to all the universities; 
queen w'as a relation of tlic and hy bribery he obtained 
Emperor of (ierniuny. He ■ from them votes in his favour, 
knew, too, that the emperor , He also rceeiveil Craiiiiier into 
I w'oiild he oHeiidod at sueli a ! favour, who eontinned liis 
I step, and he wa^ therefore in ^friend during the rest of his 
I a great dillicultv. Hu hardly ^reigii. With the votes from 
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i the universities, mid the help ! opening to the truth ; nnd. how | 
of Crmiiiier, Henry dared to ' many hud lost their resjieet for 
j carry out liis ivishes without ’ the Pope. Thus Henry found 
: the opinion of the I'ope, — he ' ninny of the nation reaily to 
I put away his wife Catherine, '■ carry out his views. ]ii 1534, 

^ and ]»rivately married Anne • before the l'o]ie's sentence had | 
j lloleyii. I readied Kni;land, or was known, | 

■\Vheii Aimc Holeyii hecatiic j the Kiijrlisli I^irlianieiit met, ■ 
. queen, ('athcriim retired into | and threw otf all Niihjeetioii to 
I ]irivute life; Sii, when Henry | the jiower of l{oiiie. They ! 

I made Craiiiiier his friend, he ! abolished the Pope’s ptiwi-r in ■ 
j east otr nWscj/. Before his ; Kn«rlaiid; they said that the ; 

I iiiarria^'e with Anne Ibilcyn, kiii^t only had the ri;;ht to | 
he forgot all Wolsei’s services, ■ appoint all bishops; fhe^’ de- ; 

' dis^jrace*! him, and arrested dared that it was ille^^al to j 
him for Ini'll treason. The ’ appeal to the Po)»e.; tlfi;y forbade 
■ poor disappointed Wolsey couM I any more trifjiitv, or any kind 
; not bear sndi treatment; on j of payineiiL to be sent to Koine, 
his way to London to he trieil, ! iiiitl said that all such money 
he was taken ill, and dietl. In | was in future to be paid to the 
hi«4 last words he spoke well of j kin*;. In adtiition, they de- 
his master, but his conscience | chiretl Henry to be “ riii<: iikaii 
told him that his service to the = OK the Ciiuiu'ii,” instead of 
kiim had been a wicked one. j the Pope, 'riiu nation were 
‘•ifnd 1 but serveil he ' refpiired to take a new oath of 

j crie<l, “as diligently as I have ' (diedieiiee to the kin*', called j 
' served the kiiij;. He would not . i/te oath of aiipi 'whieli ! 

I ha\e ^iven me over in my grey ! nearly all di«l with joy. 'i'hiis * 

! hairs.” I was \he (Miiirdi of Kngland | 

I Henry hail now got rid of separated from the (Church of ’ 

j AVolsey, and he next cast off Koine. j 

i the PojKj. AVIien the J*ope ! It was soon foniul, however, j 
heard of his marriage, he pro- ! that the new* hvnd which had j 
Tioiiiiced sentence that (’athe- \ been put on the Church did not ! 
rine was his only lawful wife, 'ipiite suit the boily. There : 
and that he mu>t take her back ' w'cre two reasons for this^ first, | 
again, or be. pllni^lled. So j Henhy. /// c /aW, was allogrtlier ; 
j Henry had to give n]i either | w hiinsicul and cruel, while the • 

I his wife Anne*, or his friend /Wy (con.sisliiig of ign(»niiit I 
I the Pope; and he ciiose the monks and clergy) was in a 
j latter course. j terrible state of corruption. 

; In separating from tlic Pope, ! To tell \ou of llenrv ’s w hiiii.s 
. Henry found that he must al.-o ' and tyranny would take a long > 
separate liiinself and his country ' time. Although he was the | 
from the Cl^^irch, of which he. ! Pope’s enemy he was no friend . 
had been styled “the defender.” \ to the reformer Martin Luther, | 

J I told you iiow the eyes of the : so he began to show ln\ jiower | 

I peofde hud been gradually ,> by punishing most severely ; 
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fiotli till: Hcfiirmors hihI the (hi* 
tholics. The Ki'lnriiiers wore 
|Hiiiish(Ml h(M‘iiiise they did not 
iieiieve exiU'tly ns lie did, which 
w'lis often 11 hiinl tiling' to do, 
(or Ik* did not quite know' whut 
he. heliexed hiinself. lie do* 
i cinred I hut he w ould iilw uys he 
“orthodox,’* and w'onld believe* 
in “ trniisiihstinitiatiim* — if you 
know whut tlnit menus, 'riie 
question of /ifov/o/M/y/, how'cver. 
)iux/.led him; he did nijt quite 
know' wdiut to say to that, so 
he allowed some |ieo|»ie to be- 
lieve in fC, and some not. In 
every other jioiiit, however, 
they were to believe exactly as 
the kin;: dirl; but as there were 
many who could not, the head 
of the ('hiireli burned them, and 
tortured lh(‘ni,and treated them 
with most hoirible cruelly. 

'J’he (’atludies came in for 
even a hir;:er share of punish- 
iiieiit friMii their new master. 
IMaiiy of them could not help 
helie\iii;: in the J*ope’s supre- 
macy still, .and could not there- 
fore persuade themselves to 
take the “oath of siiproniacy” 
to Ileiiry. 'riierc w'as a ;;ood 
man, named Sir Thomas More, 
who was Lord (’hancellor of 
Kn^flaiid ; he was one of the 
most accomplished, and learned, 
and witty men in Kiiglaiul, and | 
had heeii an honest ami ;:oofl • 
servant to Henry. Hut his • 
conseieiice told him liiat it was . 
not n;:ht to acknuwlcd;:e Anne ! 
I Holein as queen, or Henry as ■ 
the lieail of the C’hurch ; so he ■ 
could not take the oath of, 
supremacy. Tliesava;:e Henry j 
therefore beheaded his old and ; 


faithful servant, together w’itli 
an a>:ed bishop named Fisher. 
Many more were put to death, 
(’atliolics, Lollards, Lutherans 
and Anahaptists. 

When the news reached 
Konic that Henry liad sejui- 
rated himself from the Konian 
(’atholie C’hurch, that the Pope 
was to be deprived of his tri- 
bute, and W'as not acknow led^red 
ill Kn;:laiid the Hope and the 
(’anlitiais weie, as you may 
ima;:iiie, \ery indi;:naiit. Hut, 
when they heard of the death 
of the Bishop Fi‘-her, whrmi 
the Pope had mado a cardinal, 
and of the death of Sir Thomas 
More, and of the other paid 
('atholiei who were hnn;:edy 
the. an;;cr of the Pope was in- 
tensely hot. *rhe kin;: and all 
his followers were siiminoned 
toap]K‘arin Koine within ninety 
days ill onler to an^wci* for 
their crimes. The J*opc 
declared that if they faihal 
to appear they were to he 
e.Kcomniunieated ; the kin;;- 
dom was to be put under an 
interdict ; all friendship of 
(’atholie princes with tlie kin;: 
was to be dissolved ; it was 
declared lawful to seize Henry, 
or any of his subjects, and to 
make them prisoners; to take, 
their ;:oods — in fact, all kinds 
of dreadful punishment were to 
be iiitlicted upon them. All 
»»ver Italy and C’:itholic Kuropc 
Henry was called by the most 
violent names. He was said 
to be a monster, and was coin- 
p.ired to the ancient Homan 
n rants Nero, l^initian, and 
C’aligula. 
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r.O\n<>N — THE ANCIENT IICILDINGS. 

“My i>kai{ ("iiii.DKEN, — : ‘TliorcfiDri, when T loll yon | 

“ Tlio tliiiil day was lixod its liistory, you will lioar of I 
fjM* Ai'.iiinjr the aiioiont build- ‘ the (uiirt lioiii^hold lioro during 
ilia's of London. At an early ' many roipis. Ibit it i.s too 
hour, tiioivforo, we foiiml our* ■ oarK for us to piiii ailiiii.*»**ioii 
heI\os oil a larj't* opon spaiv, jii-^t yot. so wo will >il down on i 
oallod ‘ 'I'owor Hill.' * That is , this seat ainl lia\o some talk | 
tlio most striking; part of tlio about the old place. i 

'I’owcr,* I said to iiiy Irioinl — “‘After the death of WiL- 

* that old square tower with i.iAn 1., the Towi-r wa/ the 
a turret at each corner; it is residence of hi-* son.tWii.i.i vm 
built of w hilish ^rey stone. i Ki ci s. It is said that in his 
‘“And is, perhaps, the iiH»*«t . reij'ii it was “s<»re s)iak(‘n by 
celebrated ]iart ; it is (‘ailed . the injury of the hoaveii.s, and 
“The White Tower,” and is I the violence of tempests;” 
said to be the work of Wiiliaiii j therefore, William “pill’d llm 
the ('oii(|iieror.* I people jiitifiilly to spmid the 

“ ‘ Who founded the Tower?' s treasure uboiu the Tower,” 

1 asked. | In the rei^n of his siietavssor, 

“‘Well! that is a dilHeiilt . IIknky I., the iiiqu’ovenients 
(piestioii. It is known that it i were completed, 
originated with the HomaiiK: “ ‘ Steimikn, the next, kinj;, 

but William the ('on(|ueror j was an iisurpcM*, and as the 
laid the ])rinei]ial foundation^, j Tower was hutilied, the pi- 
.so that he inij'ht have a strong , veriior held out a;;ainst him, 
place to live in, and maiiitaiii but without sucees.s. 
liis authority over the eon- 1 ‘‘‘In the rei;rn of Hkmiy 

cpiered citizens of London.’ jIL, the Tow'cr was much im- 
“ ‘ Hut I always thought that proved by the celeiirated Tlio- 
the 'I’ower was a jirisoiij not a ; mas ii Hecket. 
palace!' j “‘The huildin;; was also iiri- 

“ ‘ So it ha.s been, as you will | proved in the. time, of the next 
hear .soon, lint you must know' j kin^, liiciiAiin I. You reiiieiii- 
that in the ancient tinie.s, when | her, I dare .say, how' his brother 
Normans and Saxoii.s were dis- I Jfdiii triinl to piiii the crown 
tiiict races, and when a kiii^c ! diirin^r his ub.seiirt* on the C'ni- 
seldom obtained the crown or I .sa<h‘s, but ilichard's friend, 
kept it without iisiii^ the sword, I Loii^champ, lii>hop of Kly, 
it was not (piite safe to live in | made ready to resi.st the iit- 
siich a re.'^i deuce as liuckiiigham j tempt. Jl i.s .said that “ he eii- 
l*aliic(‘.* j closed the Tower of Jauidon 

“‘No: I never thou;'ht of!w’i|h an oiitw'ard wall of stone, 
that.’ '.embattled; and also cau.‘>ed ii 
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deep ditch to he cdst about the 
same, and tlioii^rlit to have sur- 
rounded it with the Thames.* 
Loii{Tchain]t, however, was 
driven out of t)ic Tower, and 
he (led the cfuintry. 

“Mil the rei^n oftJoriN you 
know tlnit there was a ^rcat 
stru;rKl(‘ between him and tiie 
burons, which ended in his 
Kirilin}:; the Muynn Charln, 
The liarons besieged the Tower, 
but did not }iet possession until 
tlic Milana (yharta wiis siirned, 
when it was given up fiy the 
king to tl.e Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as a security that he 
would keep his word. 

‘“'riie weak Henry HI. 
striMigthencd and beautiliefl 
the Tower very much, for he 
made it his chief residence. 

“*Ei»vaui» 1. is said to have 
tna<le the last addition to tiie 
Tow'cr; lie inereaseil the forti- 
lications, and enlarged the 
moat; it w'as during his time 
that the Tower began to be 
fanions as a jirUoii. Here — 
bill, what is that?* 

“ ‘ That is Im o^cfock strik- 
ing.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! then wc can get ad- 
inisAioii now. Let us go down 
to Um cntraiiee.** 


in the Tower in tlic year 1841. 
The grand storehouse, or stnaU 
armoiin/, was burned <lown. 
This part is so called because it 
contained the smaller kind of 
fire-firnis: almost 12,000 pistols, 
11,000 muskets, and 26,000 
bayonets, and a vast number 
of otlier articles, were dc- 
r.i**nved.* 

“tin entering the gate of the 
Ttrver wo pMid the ailinission 
fee of Gd. each, at the Armoury 
Ticket ( )ttlcc. 

“ We then went into the 
ante-room of the Armoury, and 
waited until a w'nrder came to 
conduct us through the biii Idiiig. 
* These are line gates,* said 
niy friend; ‘we entered at the 
place w'herc the Lyons* (or 
Lions*) gate formerly stooil.* 

“ * Why was it called 
“ Lyons’ ” gate?* 

“Mlecaiise it adjoined the 
court Avlient the lions and 
other ferocious beasts were 
kept. The menagern* in the 
T«>w'crwas begun by Ileiiiy 111., 
who, yon may read in history, 
hail some wild animals ])V 0 - 
seiited to liiiii.’ 

‘“You said that Henry 
strengtbened and bcaiiti(ie<l the 
Tower, and made it his chief 
residence.* 


“As w'c approached the 
building we had a better view' 
of its ditfereiit ]»arts, which my 
friend tlescrihed t«» me. The 
whole s]»acc of the * 'iilding 
inside the walls is tw'clve acres. 

‘“There is one l»ari,’ T said, 
‘which looks more nioilern than 
the rest.* 

“ ‘ 'riiat is ill consequence 
of the great iirew'hieh happened 


! ‘“'riie menagerie was kept ' 
I up through snccecsling reigns, ' 
I until a few' years ago, when it i 
was transferred to the Zoological \ 
(hirdens; but here comes tlie 
warder.* 

“Who ‘the warder* was, 
and what he did, you shall hear 
ill the next letter of 

“ Your allectionatc friend, 

“Henry Y'oung.” i 
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THE r.ENDEK OK NOUNS 
AM) rUONOUNS. 

IT'. I AM plad wc arc poiiifj 
to boirin a new cliajitcv; but 
wbat is iiieaiit by inflections, 
? and by “parts of‘ 
sj>eccb'’? 

l\ When wc speak of an 
inflection of a word, we mean a 
t'htimjti made in it, to show that 
its ineatiin^ is altered. ISy 
“parts of speech” 1 only niean 
the various chsaea of words 
wbieli wc have learned: they 
are so called because they ore 
“parts” of the laiiginijre wc 
s])oak. 

'J\» begin. You know' that 
mankind, and all animals, arc 
<if two sexes — male and female. 
Tims, tiger is the name of a 
male animal. 

L. And tigress is female. 

1\ Jiiit ill grainiiiar, instead 
of using the wtu-ds male ami 
female, we say inasmUne and 
fetiihtiue. Instead of the word 
sex, wii say yettder. Thus, what 
do w'o say' in graininur, instead 
of saying that a tiger is of the 
male sex? 

IK. That it is of the masru- 
Unc yeiuler, I should think. 

And what would you say 
of the word “ tigress”? 

L. That it is of the feminine 
gender, 

P. And what would you say 
of the word “ table”? 


ir. Let me think. It has 
not any gender, certainly. It 
is neither a man nor an animal: 
1 should say that it is neitiier 
gentler. 

J\ That would be ijiiitc cor- 
rect also. But in grammaj^, in- 
stead of sa\ing neither, wc say 
nrufer, for the wo^l neuter 
means neither of two. Now, 
answer my i|uestion — Which 
of the two genders is the word 
“table”? 

Jon, Neuter gender, because 
it is neirher of the two. 

/^ And what is the gender 
of the word “child”? 

Jon. “Child” is masculine, for 
I am a child. 

Adrt, No; “child” is femi- 
nine, for I am a cliihl. 

ir. Or child may be either 
gender — that is the jiroper 
thing to say. Do yim say 
“either” in grammar, papa? 

J\ No. When a noun may 
be either gender, wc say that 
it is vommon, 'riiiis, as thew'ord 
child belongs to both the mas- 
culine and the feminine gen- 
ders, wc say that it is of the 
common gender. 

Ion. Then it is vciy easy to 
remember the genders — we 
only change the words in gram- 
mar. 

For mole sex, wo say masculine 
gender. 

For fomnlc 8ex.^rfW7 tiine gender. 

•For neither sex, neuter gender. 

For eitiier sox, common gender. 
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L. I wiW f;ivc an cxuiiiplc of 
each. 

Nouns qf the Nasmiline. Oen- 
iler — n«y, ionJi kiiijr, iicffro, uncle, 
brntlior, Imll. (rniidcr, rorn. toin-cnt. 

NonuitoJ' the Feminine Gentler 
— lien, iiuiit.duelicas, queen, 

' cow, lioneHi*. tif^reea. 

; Noil ns of the Neuter Gender — 

I llouk, liiiy, cork-screw, lamp, tublc- 
j clotli. Kbovel, fire, hiiilatones. 

I Nouns of Common. Gender — 

I Cliiid, eoiiain, friend, rolntion, f»er- 
! Bon, people, crowd, animal, bir<l, 

I poultry, cuttle. 


P. You now know liow' to 
express the f;cnclcrs of nouns; ’ 
so it is very easy to say 
the genders of pronouns, fur 
you use tbciii every day. ,■ 
'riiey arc /, thouj he, she, it, me, \ 
him, her, we, you, our, your, ' 
they, (S'c. , ; 

111 the following parsing ex- ! 
e.visc you williind several pro- 1 
iioiiiKo. you may say the gender 
of .each prot'.oiin ns well as each ■ 
noun that you meet with in ' 
reading. I 


JVo. 12 . Pakazmo Kxrrciab. 


Look nt me, John 1 I tldnk that he heara, but he [will not come]. Our 
duck [would make] u Rood meal, hut we [do not like] lo kill her. IJriiiR the 
chickens, and look aiiioiiRKt tlieni for a fat yoiiiiR cock, and kill him. You 
may put tlie iiiiir on the table; it [will stand] steiidily. Manimii, this is not 
jour blue inuR, nor theirfi, nor ilia, tiur doea it belong to me; it bclongR to the 
cook. JuiiieH gave it to her. 


Lesson 1.3. 

TITK NTTISIBKUOF NOUNS 
AND rnONOUNS. 

P, When you say “ a sinyle 
iiin,” Ion, how many pins do 
you siK'jik of? 

/on, I only speak of one. 
The word single means one of 
an^'tiiing. 

I\ So in gr mil mar. When 
a noun signifies only one thing, 
we .sny that it is in the sint/n/ar 
n iiinher. 'fhe Avtml hook stands 
for only one of the things called 
hooks; so we .say that it is 
singular. The words lamp, 
hot lie, plate, boy, AV ’lie, l«in, 
aii(i Lite}', are all of the siiigiilur 
iiiiiiiber. 

\V. But the word hooks stands 
for more than one; what do we 
say of that? 

P. We say that it is of the 
p/t/m/ II limber. Wilt you change 
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those I have given you from 
the singular to the ])1unil nuiii- 
ber? 

Jon. I will. Uanips, bottles, 
plates, hoys, Willies, Ions: — I 
don't think that is right; it is 
so tMirioibs to say “ AVillies.” 

I\ 'Hiere may he two Willies 
in one room; but the word 
sounds oddly to you in tlic 
)durul iiuniher, because Wifiie 
is not so general a name us 
hoy. 

Jon. No, it docs not belong 
to half so many persons — it is 
not so eoiiinioii. 

/v. And /.ncy is a ])articular 
name — it is not so cuiiiiiiuii us 
(jilt. 

J\ And LondonXs a p.nrtieiihir 
ii.niiic — it is not so common us 
city. 

W, And France is a parfi- 
cular name — it is not so com- 
inoTi us country. 
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P. From this you may loam Now, you think about tlmt! 
SfUiicthiiig. Those nouns whieli ( Object is a very common noun, 
are my/ general, mid form a •' tor it not only belongs to Ion, 
I large class, are called common i but to stones, and clouds, which 
I iioiiiis ; hut those names which ; arc not living things. lAvimj 
I belong only to one in a class, or | thimj is more coninion than ani- 
i to a fciv in a cla*!s, are called /W, because it not only belongs 
I proper nouns. Proper means to Ion, but to the llowers, sea- 
part'Ciilar. weeds, &c. — they are not aiii- 

, A. 1 can understand that, mals; and so on. Tliu.s .all 
I The w'ord dog only behmgs to things that liavc proper names 
■' a tribe in the class maininuls. have e(»ninion names too. 

Is the word c/oy a proper name? P, Ves. Sninetimes when 
P. No, the uord dog is not talking of* any person wc« u.sc 
pf/i't/Vi/Zr//' enough; it belongs to both hi.s )iroper and common 
a great many animals, instead name; and 1 may aS*nell tell 
of belonging to one of two in ' you now that we always dis- 
pa rtieiilar. When you speak Hiiguish the jirojicr name by 
of one of a large tribe, or of beginning it with u capital 
one of a l.arge doss, such a noun letter. 

i.s generally coninioii. But our Thus, BoTiapartc, the soldier, 
dog hos her pr(»per name. died at St. Helena. 

Ion. To be sure; she is called Or, The soldier, Bonaparte, 
Fun. “Fan” is her proper died at St. Helena, 
name, and “<log” is her corn- Or, The boy, Willie, is very 
mon name; just as it is with good. 

me— I have the names Inn, and Or, In the great city, Lisbon, 
botf ; one i.s proper and the there was an earthquake. 

Ollier common. (ir, Darby, the IJrun-iitan, 

ir. You have more than one is a eelebratetl character at the 
common name, bin; you have Zoological Hardens, 
several. Some are more com- In the following exorci.se, 
mon than others. Shull 1 say when you parse the. noiin.s, you 
them all to you? may say, first, whet her they 

Jou. Yes. arc proper or common; .sc- 

ir. 1 will say them one after coiidly, say their geiider; and 
another; you will .see that each thirdly, their number. T will 
is more cominon than the one takethe first word ; thus, Dahiiv, 
before it. Jon, boy, child, per- a proper noun — mosvidhie gen- 
son, uiiinial, living thing, oliject. der — shojuhir number. 

. No. 13. Parsiku Kxrhcibe. 

Dariit, thp Uran-iitan, in a well-known iitiimHl in tlie Znolojtical Gardens. 

J The great city, l)ab>]oji, [is destroyed]. Jane [is ridina] on oiir old ;;rny 
I horse. Poor Pej;! she is a very old horse, lluy me un a|i|ile, Mary. Tell 
I our cook, Esther, [lo roust] the largest turkey. I swum acniss the Thames. 

Stir the Are, if >oii please, and put on some fresh coals. Tell the eliildren 
j that their tea is in the parlour. 
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INDUSTRY. 

TIIK MAN WHO INVKNTKD THE Sl'INNINCt-MULK. 


P. The history of the iiii- 
proveiiiontsin tlic cotton-iiiaini- 
lacfiirc is rather interest iii;r. 
Do you reiiieiiiher the naiiie.s 
of tile men w ho made inaehines 
• fur s])iiinin;;? 

' hm, Ves. There was first 
; Rohkkt IIauohe.vvks, who iii- 
i vented the spinninj'-j'e/iHy; then 
' Riciiauo Arkwricjut, who in- 
I vente<l the s|)inniiij'-/h/wH^ 

I P. And another useful 
I chine w'as made by Samuel 
I CttOMi’ToN, who invented the 
! s])iniiin|r-//o//(;. 

I This man is as w’orthy of 
I nolioc as the tw'o former; his 
life does not coiitaiii any rc- 
1 markable events, but he i.s 
worthy to be remembered for 
I the ^oo<l w'hieh his maehinc 
' effected. lie teaches us to think, 
ami work, ami* to persevere. 

iSainnel Crompton was the 
son of a farmer in Ijaneasbire; 
lie was only a village bnl ; ami 
when he was yoiin*' he was 
( employed as a wca\cr, l*er- 
! haps he had often to travel 
from house to lioii.se to eolleet 
weft, like the w'cavers whom I 
told you about last w'cek. It 
I is very likely, too, that he .also 
' followed the business of fnrm- 
iii<r. for the country weavers 
i w'c.rc frcipiently liotli farmers 
' and weavers at the same time. 


When Cromproii was sixteen 
\ears old he met with one of 
; Ilarf^reaves* sjnnniiijT.jeniiies, 
i and learned to spin iipvn it. 
While ii.sinjr it. lie^be^taii to 
think .Thoiit it; and ns he did 
not feel (|idtc sati.sfied with the 
sort of yarn the innchiiic jm)- 
dueed, he tried to improve it. 
Accordingly he set to w'ork; 
like a wise man, he laboured 
jmtieiitly for five years. At 
tbc end of that time lie ]>ro> 
duced a niaciiine wbicli would 
spin a yarn suitable for very 
fine cotton-cloth, such as inus- 

lilLS. 

When the mncliinc was 
fiiiislicd, like Hargreaves, he 
tboiiglit that be would kcej) his 
invention a secret, so us to 
have the advantages of it for 
himself. His neighbours, how- 
ever, heard of it, and they 
tluMiglit differently. They were 
like the neighbours of Har- 
greaves ; they thought that tJicy 
also would have the. benefit of 
Ills invention. They at first 
suspected the secret by noticing 
that Crompton got a better 
price for his yarn than they 
did; they eoneliided directly 
that such good yarn must he 
made by some new kind of 
machine, and they attempted 
to discover what it was like. 
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They (lid not like to imitate 
ITur^rrcaves* iiei^flihours by 
breaking into his house; but 
they all ^athercMl round it iii a 
crowd, and ])(M;])ed in, to steal 
a }r|iiii|is(> of the wonderful 
ai>i)arjiriis. Oonipton therefore 
took his niaehiiie up into a 
jirarrct. Ibit that stcji did not 
mend matters; the people pro- 
cured ladders, and looked in at 
the window. 

This kind of annoyance was 
kept up by the nei/vh hours for 
a ion;; time, until, at last, poor 
Crom|tton 'was (piitc tir(»d out 
by their impiisitivcriess. lie 
tried to j^et as j;ood a reward 
for his invention as he could, 
lie had not enoii}'h money to 
proeiin*, a patent; therefore he 
divided the secret of his iu>eu- 
tion amongst those of Ids tor- 
nient(»rs who could ntlbrd tt) 
pay for it. lie disclosed his 
secret to about lilly persons, 
each of ulioiii |rave a ^^iiinea 
for it. 'flicy then set to work 
themselves, and in time other 
improvements on the maebine 
were thoiijrht of, so that yarn of 
11 womlerfiil iineiiess was spun. 

Now, let us look at the result 
of Crompton’s invention. How 
Ion;' a time did I say he took 
to ])roduee his machine? 

\V. Five years, papa. 

Ton. 1 think that is a Ion;' 
time. 

L. So do 1. 

P. And so do I ; but it was 
not loo Ion;' a time to do the 
thin;; projierly. Here is a 
lesson to learn from Crompton, j 
He patient! Just as Arkwri^'ht | 
and his partners w'orked for i 
long time, and spent about | 
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^ £12,000 before tljcy were re- 
■ warded for their labour, so did 
Crompton patienth give up his 
, time. It was a great deal of 
time for a poor villager to gi\e, 
but be never would have done 
anything w(3rth noticing if he 
; had not been so ]iatient. 

! IF. I think he must have 
:::id a great deal of confitlfiwp. 
j Jon. Or foirthoiifjhtf AVillie! 

I He must have known well what 
: he w'as going to do before he 
began. 

j i*. No doubt he did. Still 
j he could not feel f/nitP sure that 
, he would succeed. Ihit I dare 
I say he had learned this pro- 
; verb, “ Nothing m/-, nothing 
i have.” 

IF. I have heard that pro- 
verb before. 

I /*. And here, is another, — 

; “What rosfs nothing, is worth 
' nothing.” So he worked on; 
he WAS not sure that h(‘ should 
succeed, but he depended upon 
I his perseverance. lie knew 
I that to do great good jic must 
j take great trouble, and that no 
i one will ever do good in the 
I world without it. And be 
knew' something else — 

Vw. What w'as that, papa? 

J\ Tliat the longer time he 
took in preparing his machine 
the more (piickly it would do 
good, 'riiis you will sec by 
looking at the results. 

A hon^ of yarn means a large 
skein, containing 840 yards; 
and when Crompton brought 
j to market some “ No. 80 ” yarn, 
the peojde were, as I lohf you, 
much surprised. 1 do not 
wonder at it, for No. 8o means 
that 80 hanks were produced 
from a pound of cotton. 
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ir. Kiffhty times 840! That 
is a f?r(‘at iiiiiiiher of yards. 

P. And (h‘oin])ton olitaiiicd 
two guineas a-puiiiid for it. 
But his niiilc was so ^ood a 
iiiacliinc that it was very easy 
to make mueh finer yarn after 
a little iiii]>rov(Mncnt ; and two 
years jifter lie had made the 
seeret known (in 179*2), Mr. 
tiohn I’ollard, of Manchester, 
.spun no fe^\er than 278 hanks 
of yarn from a pound of raw 
cotton. These hanks fin-iu a 
thread of 2:13,.'}20 yards, or 
ii])wards of i:)2 miles! But 
since then the power of ]>ro- 
dncin<; fine y.'irn on the spin- 
nin^-innle has increased won- 
derfully. Xo less than 400 
hanks jier pound have been pro- 
duced: these measure 336,000 
yards, or nearly 200 miles! 
Such yarn, as you look at it, 
seems very little thicker than a 
spidcr^s web! 

Ion, That seems a wonderful 
thinj; for a machine to do! 

P, Yes. Ainl do you not 
think it was worth while for 
Croiii])toii to lahour five years to 
produce such a machine? But 
even jjrcatcr ad\aiitn;res have 
been produced in another way. 
(\)tton-cloth has become very 
much vh appr, so as to be within 
the reach of the ver} poorest 
lieople. Jfow much did I say 
that Cromiiton received per 
pound for Iiis yarn. No. 80? 

fj. Two (guineas per pound, 

P. That \ii forhf~tu'o .sliiliini^s. 
But the pri<‘C rajiidly became 
cheaper, so that twenty years 
ajro a liner yarn (No. 100) 
could be sold for 3s. per pound* 


thus you could buy more than 
fourteen times as iiiiieli r»r the 
same money. 

P. The * imjirovemeiits in 
machinery which have ctlceted 
this wonde ful cheapness are, 
how'ever, jiartly owing to other 
men, one of whom wc will talk | 
about next week. j 

L. But. pa]»a, you have not ' 
yet finished Samuel ('roinptoirs j 
history. Did he ever get any • 
other reward for his niachino ' 
than the fifty guineas which Ins ! 
neighbours gave, him > Did | 
ho get on and become a rich • 
man ? 

/*. Yes; he deserve«l to lie 
rich, and he w'as. Kverybody 
thought so. He w'as not only 
enriched by his own earnings, 
but by the good-will of Ins 
fellow-manufacturers. At the 
beginning of tlic prc'sent cen- 
tury some gentlemen of Man- 
ehestiT ])resented him with 
five hundred pounds. 

W. Oh, I am so glad! 

P. And w'hat was more, as 
he had done gooil Service to 
his country, a reward was pre- 
sented to him’ ten years afu*r- 
wards in the name *)f the irhofe 
wition, "J’he Ibirlianient pre- 
sented him with no less than 
jive, tliousund jionnds ! 

L. That, w^as better still. 

P, So it was. Although he ; 
could not secure a patent, yet 
you see he had his rcwanl ! 
And so will every one be re- 
w’ardcd in some way or otlier, 
or at some time or other, if he 
will only be industrious, and 
will work hard in doing good. 
You may depend upon that. 



10th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

ClIAl*T£ll II. 

THE PARTS OP A PLANT — ^TiiB LEAVES {Continued), 


I P. We will talk to-dny of 
j the po.sitioii of tho leaves on 
■ their stein. Here is a piece of 
(jenmium^ L)n. 'rake it in your 
I hninl, and tell me how the lcavc^^' 
are ai raiiged. J)o they all ^row 
from the same side of the stalk? 

Ion, No. This bottom leaf 
^^rows on the side of the stalk 
iiearesb'to me; the next grows 
on the opp^^sitc — no! not the 
opposite side,' but a little to the 
side of the part where the first 
grows; and the next leaf is a 
little to tlie side of that; and 
the next, ah! the next is on 
the side exactly opposite to 
that of the first leaf; and here, 
higher up, wo have come round 
again to one on exactly the 
same side of the stalk as the 
first leaf. 

P. 'rriic, tliey arc arranged 
regularly, us difl'ereiit parts of 
the stalk; but it is not so wdth 
all leaves. Here is a piece of 
the snow-heiry plant; how arc 
the leaves arranged? 

W, They are in pairs, one 
exactly ojipositc to the other. 

P, An<l now look at the 
leaves of this plant! 



Whorl. 

Ion, They all grow together 

from one part of the stalk — one 
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leaf is not higher than another; 
there is no sjiace between them. 

P, The form which the 
leaves thus make is called a | 
“whorl.” Thus the leaves of 
this plant are said to be whurled; 
those of ♦he snow-berry plant 
are said to be opposite ; and 
those of the geranium arc tti- 
termite. Would you like to 
remember some more names? 

L, Yes, please, pa])u. 

P, Then you may rein ember 
that the point in the stem from 
which the leaf springs is called 
a node ; and the spaces on the 
stalk between the luxlcs are 
called iutemodes. Yon will 
want these words, to use, soon. 

The size and shapes of leaves 
are next worthy to be noticed. 
Of their size it is enough to 
say, that they arc of all sizes. 
'J'herc arc leaves which almost 
recpiire a microscope for ex- 
amining them, and others which 
are between thirty and forty 
feet long. 

\V, And forty feet is about 
twice ns long ns the two par- 
lours »hcu the folding-doors 
are open. 

The shapes of leaves arc very 
varied. Here arc two — 
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Wliat diilcrence do you ob- 
serve ill them? 

/y. One consists of several 
I small leaves. 

I\ These wo call lcaf-/cr?. 
A loaf consisting of leaflets is 
ciiWod roinpontid : and the other, 
which has only one broad lobe, 
is called siniji/a. Sonietiinos 
the leaflets are so larg<? that it 
might be ditliciilt to say whe- 
i ther they are distinct leaxes or 
i not. y<ai may, lniwever, easily 
know xvlieii the leaves begin to 
fall: if each leaflet fell off sepa- 
rately, it would be termed a 
leaf, but when they still con- 
tinue joined to one stalk, and 
thus fall off together, this shows 
I that they arc only ])arts of one 
large leaf. 

Let us look at one or two 
ditferent conipoiind leaves, and 
learn their naincs. This leaf 



Trriiata Lraf. 


consists of three leaflets, and is 
c'alied Ionia fe. 

Here are some leaves with 
more than three leaflets; they 
are said to be piunato. leaves. 



Pinnate Leave*. 


Yon see that the midrib of 
the leaf is naked like a leaf- 
stalk; and the veins branching 
from it form midribs to the 
leaflets. 

Here arc some loaves xvliieh 
are still more divided. 



Jii-pinnatp nml Tri-piniiate I.rftvr9. 

X. Yes; the side wins also 
become stalks, and hear leaf- 
let.*!, just as the midrib of the : 
]>inuute leaf docs. I 

P. And it is therefore called 
a *^hi-pinnnle leaf.” Here is 
another, which is yet more 
complicated ; it is culled a //v- 
pimialo. leaf. 

W. Yes, it .seems to be made 
of a number of bi-jiinnate 
Icax'c.s joined ton great midrib. 
Tints tvrnnio and pinnate h-aves 
consist of leaflets ; fn'-pinnate 
leaves are made up of pinnule 
leaves; and Iri-pinnato. leaves 
.are made up of hi-pinnntp. leax'cs 
joined to a large midrib. 
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P. Here i.s a piiiniitc leaf 
worth noticing. What do you 
observe of the midrib at the 
end? 



Ion, Tt 1ns no leaflets grow- 
ing:; from it, so it has curled 
itself up. 

P. And it thus forms a ten- 
tfrif. 'I'hia is the ease with the 
leaf of the pea, tare, and others. 
Here U the leaf of a iia.stiirt!ii]ii, 
wliieh ;'rows lit a curious way. 
Look at it.s nii<lrib! 

L. It has one, two, three, 
four, five. — it is full of ‘‘mid- 
ribs,” pai>a. 



P. Ye.s. Instead of heinj; 
one leaf, it consists of several 
leaves Avhose paiiS have ;;rowii 
tojrether; they form what is 
called a peltule leaf. 

\V. Do yon know any more 
shapes. ])apa? 

J\ Yes. There are some 
leaves very thick in shape; they 
usually f^row in dry places, and 
are very tlcsliy ar I moist, Thi.: 
is because they have few sto- 
l.'iO 


ninta for the water to cvajairate 
through. We call them snren- 
lent leaves, such as those t)f 
the house-leek, or the cactus 
plant. 

JJeforc we leave our subject, 
you may observe the variety 
which presents itself even in 
the simple leaves. I have 
c\>j.i<‘d a little (Irnwin;^ for you, 
in whndi the ]irincipal forms 
are presen u-d at one view.* 

Tlie most coiiinioii forms of 
leaves arc the liiic-sliapcd, or 
linear (No. 1 ) ; 1 he Itiiicc-shaped, 
or lanveolate (No. 2); the oral 
(No. ;)); and the ohlonfj (No. 4). 

A round leaf is termed o/ In'rular 
(No. .5) ; and an ejrK-sliai>cd 
leaif, ovate (No. 6); the same 
revers<*d is called ohovule 
(N<». 7). 

No. 8 is said to be heart- 
shaped, or vonlatr; and No. 9 
is termed kidney-shaped, or 
renijorin, 

J^o. 10 resembles the head of 
an aiTow, and is ternuMl arrow- 
heailed, or saijfjitate ; others, 
such as No. 11, are known us 
halbert-shaped, or hastate. 

No. 12 has some reseiiddance 
to the tinjrcrs in its arran^jenient, ! 
and is termed iliriitatr.; No. l.'l i 
is said to be pahnatf, because I 
the veins are still united. ' 

Leaves such as No. 15 arc I 
pedate^ so ealleil from their . 
fancied re.seinblancc to birds* ' 
fe(*t. j 

When the margins of leaves 
arc smooth and undivided, they 
are termed entire ; if furiii'died 
with sharp-poiiitetl teeth, dm- 
talc ; if the teeth are directed 


• "Wilson’s CatceLisju of Botany. 
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' fonvanls like those of a saw, ‘ pdfnte leaves. Wo Imve also 
I .senafr; when they are roll ikUmI, luumdato^ or/U^ ohlongj 

! tTOMato. If tlie iiiar^iii is wave<|, I'rthiilair^ veatv, vhi>ratt\voi'ihiU\ 
! as in No. 10, tliev arc said Wtf//*, 

!).■ ../««.//« ; X».‘ 17 is Ivru- imlmufe. 

.shaped, tn fgrafv; No. 1 , Ini- It/mfcy inuuiunjonat 

. dlc-sliaj.cd, or pumhnjorm ; ■■ .,„,j „}n,iuiiflL 
; and No. 10 in /immiHfnf. | 

W. What :i iiiiiiiher of hard i Wc .sliall have to In* very 
iiatiies \\c .sliall have to learn! careful to learn all the.se name**, 
1 will count them up. i and to renie.iiiher their iiieaii- 

heaves dill'er in (heir hlinpo, i *'*1^'** *^^''*‘** plea-'C, jaijai, 

! beiiifr either or ej/wy/fn/zif/. may we j'o in tin; j^anleii 

j Tims we have, fr/’nofr, pinnate^ H y‘»*t hhe. And find 

I hi-jnunatCy tri-pinnutCy and me some ohloiig leave.s. 


When id a man lo-ss than a man? 

When he taked licli^ht in rai.-inir strife ; 
When he valiie.s hoinair le.^d limn life, 
When he indult.s a fallen foe, 

Or at a woman aiiiid a blow ; 

Then id a inaii letks than a man ; 

Then we jiity him all we cun. — c. mack A v. 


10th Week. WESITESOAT. English History. 


THE TUDORS. 

HENRY VIII. — ^TIIK REFORMATION. 


I\ Tii E Pope’s sentence of ex- 
coniiniiiiicMtinn npiinst Henry 
wns p:is.scMl, but it was not sent 
forth iiiiinediately. Pcforc 
tloiiif; so, the Pope tried evei v 
ineiins to make up the (ptarrel. 

Henry, however, had {loiic 
too far to ^o Imek ; and he hud 
several reasons for not doiiiff so. 
One wis, that his new office ns 
“Head of„ the Church” in- 
crea.se<l his riches; for, as I told 
yon, he nowreccivetl the money 
which used to flow into the 
Popij’s coir<*rs. He saw', too, 
that the priests of his church 
still had too much money, and 
he determined to have some of 
it himself. A^ain, he saw' that 
they still had too innch iiower; 
ami he determined to take it 
from them. Apiin, he saw' 
that many w’crc still very w icked 
men, whilst some were tlisobe- 
dieiit to himself; he therefore 
determined to jinnish them. 
Thus Henry, as head of the 
Chnrch, could gratify his cove- 
ton*<ness, his linger, and his 
pride, which he could not do if 
he allowed the J’ope to have 
power a^ain. 

To execute his plans was 
very easy, for Henry had 
assistants w'ho faithfully obeyed 
all his commands. 'I'lie men 
to whom the w'ork of Refor- 
mation w'as entrusted, were 
Cranmer, who had heeonie 
Archhishop of Canterbury; and 
Thomas Cromireth the Secretary 
of State. The latter man is 
worthy of notice: like HWsry,! 
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he was of humble ori^dn; he 
was the son of a hl.ncksmith. 
He was the confidential >ervnnt 
of AVolsey, and after the Car- 
diiiars death the kin;: found 
hill! to he as useful as his 
master h.id been. 

In the year 15.*ir>, in which 
Henry was declared the “Head 
of the CJhnrch,” and Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded, Crom- 
well was ordered to he;rin the 
work of reform, by vi>irin;: the 
momisteries of Kii;:laiid. Ae- 
cordin;rly, in l.'SDfi, Cromw’cll 
appointed several men. as Jiis 
conimis.sioner.^, to ira\ el t hron;:h 
Kn;:land, and entm' these reli- 
;:ions houses, so that tliey mi;rht 
hrin;:arepi>rt of theirc<milition. 
These men, ami Cromwell him- 
self, reported that the monks 
therein lived im).st irreli;:ious 
ami »li.<"raeeful lives; that they 
comiiiitted all kinds of wicked- 
iie.sscs, w'hich were even as 
;:re<it as those of the men of 
Sodom. 

AVhen their account of the 
crimes and deceptions of the 
monks w'as read, a ;:encral 
horror w'as expressed by the 
]K*ople, and it was determined 
that the so-called “ reli;:ious 
houses'’ should he siip}ircssed. 
'riic lesser nioimsterie.s of 
Kn;:lund were then entirely 
abolished; their yearly rexenue, 
w'liieh amounted to .£.‘)2.0()0, 
and their jrold and silver ]ilate, 
and other richvs, were Inmdeil 
over to the kinp as the head of 
the Church. Thus the king 
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was ciirii'hfil, and tlic cler^^v 
wx‘re])inii^liod at the same time. 

Cromwell wn.s I’oniid to he a 
' most Miitahle man to carry out 
the violent plans. It is 

said that he hated the elci^v, 

and the cler;;y hated him. 

' Henry had appointed him to 
he his “ Vicar-y* twnd of* Kii;;- 
land,” whi<’h means that he 
' took the kind’s place. He 

j expected to he treated with 

! even jrre.ntcr resj)Oct than the 
i Arclihislio]) ofCanterlniiT. The 
monks :iiid elcrjry, therefore, 
instead of lieeoinin;; reconciled 
to the kin;; hy Cromwell, were 
now more hilterly op]K>sed to 
him. 'J’hey had op])o.sc(i Henry’s 
marria;;o with Anne Holeyn, 
many n<iw opeidy opposc<l the 
kin;;\s supremacy, and de- 
nounced him from their jnilpits. 

Hy siicli proeee<liii)urs the 
monks only hastened their own 
destriu’tioii — they were only 
cxcitin;; theHoyal Lion to tear 
them to }iicces. The enraged 
Henry cmlercd a visitation of 
the yrmtn' monasteries of Kn;;- 
laini. Some of these houses 
Averc really well comlucted and 
I useful places, hut the eoin- 
missioners Avho were sent to 
examine them l)rou;;ht hack 
nearly the same rej)orts ns 
before. It Avas then voted that 
these monasteries also should 
he pilla;;ed and demolished; 
and in the year 1,538 the im- 
mense work of destruction Avns 
accomjdishcd. 

A AA'oiideri ul amoiiTit of riches 
AA'as hrou;;ht to Henry hy these 
unjust proceeding's. The coiii- 
inissiuiiers and many others 
shared in the S]M>il, Avhieli avus 
as ^'rcat as if a kiii;'dom had 


heoii taken. It Avas never sup- [ 
]iosed that the kin;; avouM have i 
dared to eominit such a avIiuIc- | 
sale robbery ; hut hy tsikiii;; ; 
care that tint nobles and cour- ' 
tici*s sliuidd he enriched hy it, ; 
he quieted their o])positioii. 
'riie celebrated shrine oi‘ St. 
Thomas a Hecket at ('.'iiiter- 
hury Avas destroyed on tliis i 
<iecasion. It is said tiuii the j 
;;ohi Axith Avhich itxv.is aiionicd j 
tilled tuo ]ar;'e chests, A\hicli 
ei;;]!! stron;; men could scarcely | 
carry out of tlie chiireh. •AVheii ' 
the work of spoliation was ox’er ; 
rit.5 monasteries, UH colle;;es, 
2..374 chapels, and 1 In liosjiitais 
had been suppressed. The yearly 
rcA'cnue from all these establish- | 
incuts amounted to iTfil.nOO. 

Althoii;;li the nobles, ;'enc- 
rally, did not op]>ose these rol)- > 
heries, the people of Ki);'land I 
did. It AvaSjhowcA'er, soon ju’oved ' 
to them that many of the jdaces : 
they had reA'Crciiced xvere little I 
better than dens of thieves. ' 
The tricks of the monks AX'crc ■ 
exposed. A eriicilix xx'ais ; 
hron^'ht forth, Avhich avus said > 
to he mirueidoiis heeaiise its | 
lips, eyes, and hesid had alxvays . 
moved xvlien it xvas pniyed to; i 
this was broken open, and the . 
people s.'iAV the secret .spring's 
and AA heels inside hv xvliieh it ! 
had been irioA’ed. AVlicii tliis | 
and hundreds of other deeep- ' 
tions had been dis<Mnerc«l, the 
])eoplc be;;an to feid that the 
monks xvho had practised them 
Avere not worthy of coiili<leiiee. 

When Cromwell, tlie Vicar- 
^cnernl, had thus broken up 
the old eliurch, he set to xvork 
to form the new one. Having 
shoAvn the peo]>Ic the darkness 
1,5.3 
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and i^fioniiu'c gI’ tlieir relijrinn, 
bis iii'xt business av:is to briii^ 
tbem tiiu li^bt of the Tul'th 
iniStcail. Hut both Cromwell 
and liis master were unjust 
men, for they bud committed 
robbery ; therefore tiiey bad not 
iiiiieh of the li^rlit of the gospel. 
The li"ht which they bronjiht 
to the people's minds was very 
j)ale iinlecjl. The people were 
only allowed to believe as mneh 
of (lod's truth as the kin^ be- 
lieved, wliieli was very little, 
for mliny of Henry's d<jctrines 
were alinoi't the same as those 
taught by the Pope. 

The Parliament, however, in 
the year l.').*)9, juissed a law in 
which the relijrinus belief j)f the 
kin;' uiis plainly stated. In 
tbih law, wliieli was afterwards 
called tlie /i/aotiy Sfatutr, it was 
n^'ain deel.ire<l that the kin;'*s 
was the trm* belief, and that all 
persons who differed from it * 
were ;^nilry of /arevy, ami .should 
suffer ileath. 

Hut this plan of cidi^'litenin;' 
the people did not succecjl at 
all. (ion's woKi) hail .secretly 
been .studied by many since the 
time of Wieklifle. Tho.se a ho 
had lieen cnli;'htciied by it hud 
some opinions of their own, 
and were Protestants of the 
same 4ipinion as Martin Luther. 
Niinibers of those who had not 
been enli^'hteiied Averc still 
determined Papists; so that 
neither of these larpe clashes 
of men ai»]>rovcd of Henry’s 
views. Plenty of heretics,” 
therefore, were, soon found, 
and ;'rcat fires soon bla/.eil 
in many parts of England. 


Thus, when Henry tried to in- 
trodiiee the light of the Gospel 
by ./brcc, he only raised these 
eriiel lights of persecution. 
Keligions truth cannot be 
taught by force. 

It was well for the English 
people, that better means of 
teaching them were tried. The 
i»**i>vidence of God directed the 
Ketoiincrs had as they were, 
in the ngli* way. The Vicar- 
general, and the Archbishop, 
gave the people permission to 
read the Scrijitnres in their 
own language. They directed 
that a tr.iti.*<lation of the Hihic, 
wliieli had been iinule by Miles 
Coverdale and William Tin- 
dal, should he placed in every 
church in the kingdom. Thu 
billies were chained to the 
reading-desks ; and tlie churches 
Avero crowded daily. Thousands 
learned to read on juirpuse to 
read the Script iirc.s. Great 
good AAas thus gained; Init all 
did not profit alike by their 
jiriAilcge. Just as the hriglit- 
iiess (>f day Avhcii it suddenly 
shines upon men avIio IniA'e 
lived all their Uacs in the dark, 
da//.le..s and coiifn.scs them; .so 
Averc the minds of the poor 
ignorant Catholics da//.lcd and 
ill eonfiisioii A\ith the truths 
they read. Like the early 
di.sci)>lcs of our liord, they fcil 
into hal)its of disputing. In- 
stead of learning a little at a 
time, they suav so mneh that 
Avas ncAA', that they suav nothing 
Aery clearly; they lell into 
mistakes, tried to correct each 
other, and Avere angry because 
they could not agree. 


l.W 
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THE ENGLISH TEAVELl.ER. 

LOMHIN — ^\NCII5NT Bl'II.DlNCS (C Ullinned). 

“ My DKAK CiiiLnuKN, — supposed that tliu two iiifiint 

“The Wardkk 1 >])()kc ol‘ princes were iiiiirdorLMl hy their 
w’as <lre>sed in liis beef-eater wicked uncle the Duke uf Gloii- 
dress. He came to eoiiduet us ce.ster. 

round tlie building.' “ Wc passed other plsurs of 

“ ‘ 'J’he.se ]\\trfters of the note, and reached the llVoVfl 
Tower,’ w Inspered my friend to 7«wvr, at. the corner i»f which 
me, ‘ were os!abli>he<l by Henry we finind the entrance to the 



Vlli. You may have reatl in j IIousk AitMouav. On enter- 
Enj'lish lii'.tory how that kin^j’s ' injr this plac«‘ we fonn4 oiir- 
fatlier, Henry VII., formed the I selves in a roenu feet lonjt, 

, lirst .starniin^ army by Inning a i and art feel wide. 1 was 
I stair of xoldiers called yeoineii j amused by the loii^ line of 
as a hod\-^uar<l. Henry VIII. ' lipires on hoi^eback, placed 
I placed liltccii of these yeonicii down the centre; the ceilings 
; liere, and ;;'avc them the and walls were ornamented 
name The curious with military trophies, ancient 

dress they wear is the same halberds, shields, cuirasse.«>, v^e. 
as that of the yeomen of “The lirst suit of armour 
the ^iianl. There are now we noticed was that of the 
fifty warders; and w hen there times of Eowakd I. 
are any vacancies, they are “*1 think,’ said my friend, 
filled II]) by .soldiers from the * that 1 may as well continiio 
army who ha\e meriled the the facts in history which I 
honour l)y pMsl conduct.* was rclatin;r just now. Wc 

“Onr jrnide, the warder, will talk of the times to w'hich 
took Jiiir tickets, and ;ra\e them each jncce of arinoiir bi‘lon;red. 
to the Annonry-keeper. 1 “ * Jii the rei«;n of Eclwanl I.,* 

cannot ilocrilic to you all the he .said, ‘the 'I’owerwas chielly 
]»arts of the building which he ii>ed as a state-nri.son. 

I then showed ns. We saw the Inuidivd Jriva were iinjirisoned 
I J\tiddlt‘ Tmrvr, and the UvU for clip|>in;; the. coin ; the other 
Tmnr, so eallcil fnun con- important pri.soiicrs were the 
tain ini' the alarm-bell of the Scottish Kill]' JJidiof, and the 
: jrarri-soii. We ne.\t saw the hero of Scotland, Sir W’d/iaiH 
Traitors G'o/c, tlirougli which Wallace^ who, you may n'- 
trnitors and all of1ciidcr.s member, was .so iidamonsly 
w'ere con vexed in a boat; it treated, to the {'real di>]'race of 
was a dismal jdace, and well it Edw'ard 1. 
inii'ht be, for it xvas the ]rate of “‘Edwaud II. seldom re- 
death to most who entered, .sided in the Tower. 

Opposite to thi.s jrate we saw ^ “‘In Edwaud III.’s rei]tn, 
the Dloody Tower, where it is fthc Toxver was occiijded by 

IDf) 
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risoncrs taken in the (rrent 
attics of i'rt'Sfiy aiul Poictuirs, 
David, the Kin;; of Scotland, 
and tloiiN, tlie Kitij^ of France, 
were both prisoners at the same 
time. 

“ ‘ In the rcipn of Edward’s 
grandson, UicirAiiD Jl., Wat 
Tyler and his barbarous crew 
p:ot ])OssesHion of the Tower. 
They seized the Arvhhvtluift of 
Cuntn-hury., and beheaded him 
on Tower Hill with brutal 
cruelty. 

“ • K KNRY IV. was an usurper ; 
and the T/»wer was the ]>rison 
of many w'lio rebelled against 
him. James, Kiny of S(;ot- 
IJIND, w'as the most illustrious 
of the prisoners; he was the 
third Sroltish kiny who hud been 
imprisoned in the course of u 
century. 

“‘The battle of Aj^incourt, 
in the reij^u of Henry V., sup- 
plied more French prisoners for 
the 'r«iwer. 

“‘Here is a noted piece of 
armour. It belonged to the 
times of Henry VI. You may 
remember that unfortunate 
king and his masculine wife, 
Maryaret, who dragged him 
into so many battles w'ith the 
House of York. He w'us, you 
know, at last dethroned by the 
Duke of York, 'who became 
King Edw'aui) IV. The poor 
king was murdered here. 

“ ‘ This, he continued, pas- 
sing oil, ‘ is an elegant suit of 
armour. It represents the times 
of the gay and cruel Er>WAKi> 
VI.; the horse, you see, w'cars 
the king’s badge, the white 
rose and erow'ii. The king's 
brother, the Duke of Chtrew'pj 
was the most important pri- 
1.56 


soncr; he w'os drowned in a 
butt of malmsey wine, in the 
part called the Bovyi r*s Totnrr, 

“ ‘ Here is a knight of the 
time of llroiiARD HI.; he is 
dressed in ribbed armour. Jane 
Shore.^ Jjord I/astinys, and the 
young king, Kdicard K., and 
his brother, were all imprisoned 
he«*e by Richard. 

“The next knight, whom you 
see dressca in jiuted armour, 
belongs to the period of Hknrv 
VII. Perkin Wtirhrrk, kiir 
James lyrclf, 'who c,aiisi*d the 
young princes to be murdered, 
and the young Barf of 1 1 ’nrivirk, 
son of the ill-fated Clarence, 
were prisoners here, until they 
were jnit to death. 

“ The next suit of nniiour is 
that of King Henry VHI.;it 
belonged to the inonarch him- 
self. In the reign of ibis savage 
king, the Tower was crowded 
with prisoners, including Sir 
Thomas Bishop f'ishet\ 

Anne Jiohyn^ Thomas Cromwell^ 
Catherine J/oivardy and many 
others. The Countess of Satis- 
hury was behcadctl merely 
.because she w'as the last descen- 
dant of the House of 1 Manta- 
genet. The venerable niid 
spirited lady was accused of 
tavoiiring I'ojiery, and without 
any trial was coinliicted to the 
green, to be beheaded. She, 
however, declared that she w'as 
1 IO traitress, and refused to 
place her head on the block. She 
told the executioner that if he 
would have her head, he must 
win it the best way he could; 
and then she ran about the 
scafl’old pursued by the heads- 
man, who aimed imuiy fruitless 
blows at her neck, before she fell. 
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“ But I need not tell you (»l‘ 
nil the Miits of armour we saw. 
'I’lierc were suits of the times 
of Kdwaui) VI.,Mauv, Kliza- 
liETii, James 1., Ciiaklks 1., 
James 11., and the siieeccd- 
in^^ reij^ns. Their n])|jearanec 
lirou;;ht forth from iiiy friend 
n ^hjuiny account ol'inany more 
unfurtiiiuite jwisoiiers. SVe rc- 
ineiiihercd the p>od Duke uf 
Somnisit ; Im( 1^ Janv (riri/, and 
her hiishnnd; her hither, (he 
JJukv of Noi'thumtHrhnid : Sir 
Wti/fn' lialriifh ; the AV//7 of 
Kssex ; the men of tlic (tuii- 
])(n\<ler-(d(it; Arrhhishoii Land ; 
the Karl of St ra fjords and many 
ot.hers. Ortaiuly the Toner 
is one of the most notable 
]>ri>on.s in the world. 

“We neiit from the horse- 
armoury to other jdaees, wliich 
I need not describe to you. 
The. only one nhioh I must not 
omit is* the Keoxlia, where 
the Crown Jewels are kejit. 
We paid another six|)ence for 
adini>sioii to this tine show. 
We saw' tlie Ancient /inperitd 
Crown, iiunle for C’liarles II.; 
the Ancient (Ineens* Crown; the 
l^rince of \\\iUs\s Crown; the 
lloyaf Sccfitres ; the Orh ; the 
Swords of Justice and Mercy ; 
the new State. Crown of Her 
present Majesty ; and many 
other rare ami \ aUuible articles. 
We also talked over the history 
of the infamous man named 


Blood, w'ho nttcm])tcd to <tenl | 
the crown and sceptre in the I 
year 1071. I'he ?'ack, and other I 
ancient instruments of torture, | 
were, perhaiis, the most painful I 
remembrances of the *p»od old | 
times' that we saw diirin;' our • 
visit. One of the most curious ; 
objects w'us the old walking- j 
Istair of llKNitY Vm. Within I 
I it are three matchlock pi.*>lols, 
and a short ha\onet is jdaced 
ill the centre of the barrels. 

It is said that, armed with this 
trusty comiiaiiion. tlic inofiarcli 
used to walk the tfitrccts of 
London in dis^^uise after night- 
fall. 

“ On leaving the Tow'cr, wc 
stop])ed to notice the Mint, a j 
tine stone Imilding on the east- i 
ern side of Tow'or Hill. ‘In I 
this building,’ saiil my friend, i 
‘the money of England is j 
coined. The w'orkshojis and ‘ 
offices arc very complete; they | 
were formerly umler the direc- i 
tion of an officer named the 
Master of the Mint. Lately, ! 
however, some imjiortant alter- : 
atioiis have been made; I do ! 
not know' exactly what they are. | 

“ * Suppose we take a cab, i 
and go to see St. Paul's?’ j 

“ ‘ By all ineiins,’ 1 replied ; ■ 
and thither wc went. What ; 
wc saw shall be recorded in , 
my next letter. , 

“Your aflcctionatc friend, I 
“ilENjiY Young.’* ; 


HOPE. 

When death’s cold touch (Iirilla to thofreexing heart, 
DroiiinH nf liciiven’s opniiing ghirics 1 impart; 

Till the freed spirit springs on high, 

In rupture tuu intense for we^k mortality. 

liKATTIE. 
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Lesson 14. 

THE CASES OF NOUNS 
AND rUONOUNS. 

I\ Si.'ppusK tlifit an action 
is pcrioriiicd, Willie, — there 
must always be someliody to 
do it; and frenerally there is 
some one whom the action is 
done to. Tlins- James jnislied 
John. Wlio did the action? 

W. James did. 

JK Then Jaim‘s is said to be 
tlic numlimlive to the verb 
|mshed. Now tell me whom 
the at'tion was done to. 

Jon, You said that he pushed 
John, 

P, True ; and, ns the action 
was done to John, the wonl 
John is in another case — one 
which is (|uite ojiposite to the 
noniinative. 

W, What is that case called? 

P. It is called the ohjerfire 
case. So you may say that — 

James is a noun in the nomina- 
tivo case : 

J*ns7ietl is a verb ; and 

John is n noun in the objective 
case. 

Jon. T will make three sen- 
tences w itli these cases in them — 

Mary stroked tliu cat. 

The hnil l)rokc the ^lass. 

The boy was spiniili.t; a top. 

The three nominative cases 
arc — Mary, hail, and hoy ; be- 
cause each performed an action. 

P. Who performed the action 
j in the follow'iiig sentence? 

I John was pushcu by James. 

15S 


W. James did. 

P. Hilt the word James is 
not the nominative to the verb 
was pushed. “Was juishcd” 
i.-i a verb expressing an action 
being 'h>ie to a jiersoii — 

Jj. T rein ''mber those Acrbs — 
and there ivere verbs wliicli ex- 
]>ressed something, as ivell 
ns doing something. 

J\ True; and in the .sentence, 
“John was pushed by James,'* if 
you want to find out the nomi- 
native, instead of a.sking. “ 117/0 
did the action f* yon ask, “ Whom 
was the action done to ?’* 

That is becaii'^e “was 
pushed’* is a verb that expresses 
a being done to. So I will ask, 
“Who was pushed?'* Answer — 
John \\a.s. 

I on. So John is in I lie nomi- 
native case this time; and 
James is — in what ca'^e? 

P, James is in the oh fee five 
ca.se — it is made obji'i’tive by 
the preposition hy: thus having 
changed the kind of \ erb, you 
have changed their cases, 

W. 1 think that the best 
way is to notice that the nomi- 
native ca.se is he fore the verb; 
and the objective case after it. 
1 will mark the tw'O nominative 
cases in capital letters. 

Jamks kicked John. 

John w'iir kicked by .lunies. 

Both the nominatives are 
before the verb. 

P. But that is not a sure 
way of telling, Willie. Look at 
these sentences — 
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Here roiiios the inilkmnn. P, In the Latin the 

Lo! there goes my hilt. j woriK are (‘hniigcMl. Thu**, when 

^ow ask, “Who c*nnics?” ! H«»nians ivrote “a man,” in 

ir. The inilkniaii comes. »«»«>inntive case it was s])elt 
Ami if \oii ask who r/ors, the ''ntteii 

answer i*^ the hat; so in these , j** *»hji*eli\e (or, as they call 
sentences the. nominatives are . ‘‘accusative ) case, it was 
]ihiee(l aftt-r the verh. The best i ■‘‘Pclt homim-m. 
w:i\ is t.'. take the veri). and ask, ; * K''C >'>'• ‘I’O ™lo 

“ VVlio dnes the ac tion?”— or, j <"""»« "'ll. < 

‘‘Whom w;is the action done j Tin* noniinaiivc i.s nt uvrally 
to?” as yon told ns at lirst. j hoforc the \rrl», anil the nlijeetive 
/*. That h the right wav. ■ «f<cr it. Ihit the iioininiiiixo may 
Ycai sliall «ec how ease it is io ' «/«•«//.» hy f..iin.I l.y ipullni!; ulai, 
liiid the nominative hv askine I I’vr-'V 'he- verb, mS us to 
that ciueslion. ■ ,«.akcit«.|uest,..«. 


Here is a smitencc — 
The hoy huntt the paper. 


Ion. Who hiirnt the paper? 
— TMie hioj. 
l\ Again — 


So the nominative cases in 
these four senreiiees are — hoy, 
pajicr, hrothers, and iniitton. 

ir. I think it is a great pity 
tliat when a noun is put in the 
objective, case, it is not a/fererl. 

We alter nouns when wc 
change their gemlcrs, and when 
w'e change their iiuniher. Thus, 
man, ivuman ; man, r/te/t. Hut 
wc say, “The man struck the 
man,” “The woman loved the 
woman”; and the noniiiiativc 
and ohjeetive arc alike. 


a little comma (called an n/fi/- 
yfrnji/it') w'ith an .s alter my 
iinmc. So — Lucy’s gown. 

J*. That apostrophe ami s 
show' tliat you jiossess the gown ; 
and a noun so altered i> sail I to 
he in tlic possessive ease. Make 
' these w'ords |>ossessive: — 

llnhbit, cow, Willie, ])c’ipa, the 
table, the mim, the horses. 

lun. I will write them all. 

The rnhhil’fl long cars — I he cow’s 
milk — Willie's lop — papa’s ijiil — 
the table's surface — Ihciiiun'H bas- 
ket — the liorscs’a — 

W. Yon must not say 
“horscs’s,” Jon! 

Jon. Hut I have only ])ut an 
*159 


/j. A re there any other cases, 
pa]ui? 

i\ Yes. A noun may he so 
called as to show' that I lie ]»er- 
son it represents yio.s.svNM.'*' some- 

, r, t I thing. You are named I^uey, 
Jl.ei.ni.rrwm.bnrntl)ytl.cboy.|,„„, ,1,;,, j,,,,,.;; 

/on. ^^'hat iras fmrnt hy the Write yonr name, on this slate, 
hov?— The paper. * j and then write the word gown 

Hero urc ...v brolburu. 

! sess It. Jims — Jjiiey. gown. 

Ton. AMio nre. here? — My ! L, j ran alter it — J must put 
brothers. i .. . , . 

The mutton is unilcnlonc. 

Ton. What is underdone? — 

The mutton. 
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i !ipostro|ilic and an s— that is 
j all! still I think it docs not 
; sound well. 

P. No; the truth is, the 
phral nouns which cud in s, do 
. not rc(|iiirc another s to show' 
that they are possessive — an 
I apostrophe alone is suilicient. 
I It is the same with a tew 
■' sin fin far nouns which end with 
double s. Thus — 

! For ^oofiiioHs* sake have pity. 
For rii'hteuusoess* sake do ^ood. 

L, We have learned of three 
eases of lirjtiiis, pajia — of the 
nominative, the ohjective, and 
the jiossessive cases. Arc the 
cases of the pronouns hard to 
learn? 

J\ No, yon have already 
learned to these pronouns 
in their i»roper cases, so you 
may easily point them out. 1 
will re]icat the ]iroiiouns once 
more. 

I, thou, ho, she, it, wo, you, and 
they. 

Those are all in the nomina- 
tive case. Ill each of the fol- 
lowing sentemvs you will find 
the noiii illative pronoun used 
instead of the ohjeetive; you 
• will at once sec which are the 
i objective cases rciiuircd, and 
I you may then supply them: — 
j Jle loves /. 

I 11c loves tfwti. 

I \Vt? will love //<?. 

Wc w ill also love /the. 

And wo w'ill lovo it, 

llo also lovos we. 


lie also loves i/on, 

llo also loves thft/. 

Ion. The object i\ c case for I 
is me — for thou, thee — for he, 
him— for she, her — for it, it — for 
wc, us — for you, you — and for 
they, them. 

P. Jli;;ht. It is quite ns 
easy to j>oint out the possessive 
> :mes of the pronouns. In the 
follow iiifx sentences change the 
nominative pronouns for those 
in the jiossessive ease:— 

Here is Ps hook. 

Jlrrc is thon's hook. 

Jloro is hi‘*s hook. 

Here is she's hook. 

llere is it's hook. 

Hero is mi's hook. 

Ilci ‘0 is i/onr's hook. 

Here is they's hook. 

ir. I must be changed to»/o/ 
— the Jiossessive case of thou is 
thy — of he, his — of she, in r — of 
it, its — of we, onr — of \ou, your 
— and of they, their. 

/\ We c.an thus easily make 
n table of the pronouns in their 
did'ereiit cases. 


Xnin. 

1 Ohji'clive. 

rdssfSslTC. 1 

1 

mo 

my ; 

thou 

tlico 

Ihy i 

Jio 

him 

his ' 

she 

her 

her ' 

it 

it 

its 

W’O 

118 

our ' 

you 

you 

your 

thev 

them 

their 


In the following jiarsing ex- . 
cvci.se you may say the gender, | 
iiiiinbcr, and ease of each noun \ 
and jironoun. | 


No. 19. Parsing Exercisb. 

Tlis tailor nunili* Jomus'N coat. JuiiiiVh coat [was mndc] by the tailor. 
You [shall be sent] to bed. I [iuive taken] liiH peach ; it id not liis, it is iiiy 
p«*afh. You think it i*i your iH'acii. lloro is your ]ituu'il. Wu uried. They 
vyept. He frightuned us— he is our brotlivr. 
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IXDUSTUy. 

THE MAN WHO INVENTED A FOWEIt-LOOM. c 


TIa lie II E A V Ks, A rk wri^rlit, 

1111(1 (^'OIII|)tOl1 WOlV, fcittoll- 
i*fn‘nn('rs ; tli.it is to ssiy, tlu*y 
Kpiiii llu* r-i»tton-in»o/ into 
or riii*(‘:i(l. To-(l.‘iy wc will 
liiii.sli ()iii-;i(roiiiit oI iIk* cottoii- 
trado willi I ho iii^tory of a man 
who inado iiii|trovi.‘iiioiits in 
tnarihu — one who t'ouiid out 
how lo usr tilt; in\ (.‘iitioiis of 
the others, how to take their 
fine col ton-yarn, and weave it 
into clotli. 

In the siitiiiner of the year 
1784 there was a visitor .*if 
ill Derhysliiiv, named 
the KhV. Dll. 'C'aui’Wiiioht. 
Matlock is sniTomided by 
most romantic scenery, and is 
j;eiierally lilh'd with coinjainy 
ill the summer-time. It ha|i- 
jieiied in the snmnier when 
the Jlcv. J)r. C\‘irtwri;iht was 
there, that there came visi- 
tors from Manchester, and 
he fell into their eoiiijiaiiy. 
Ik'iii^ men of Inisiness, the\ 
l>e;!an totaIkofiottoii-s|iiniiiii;r, 
and of tin; improvements that 
had lately heoii made by a man 
named Arkw ri;rht, who bad 
invented a spiiininj^-frame. 
Almost eveiwbodyiii the eottuii- 
Irade bad heard of this Ark- 
wri;;ht, and liked to talk about 
him. 

“ Ah! ” said one of the Man- i 


: Chester gentlemen. a« soon 
as Mr. Arkw rii'ht’s patent 
• ceases, we shall be overrun 
with spinnin^'-machim‘s^ In- 
stead of tin; wea\i‘rs ha\in;' to 
seek fi(r their yarnf there will 
be so iniudi cotton-spinniiif; 
that w’e shall not tind hands 
eiioiiKli to weave it.” 

When Dr. (\irlwrijLdit heard 
this, he re]died that Arkwright 
should next S(‘t his wits to work 
and invent a new we.ivin;:- 
iiiill. 

“That,” said tin* IManehestpr 
men, imjKissihh*; it would 
he of no use lo tr\. hi'caiise”' — 
and they hn)ii«rlH fonli a iiniii- 
her of arguments t(» pnoi* that 
it was im])ossibl(‘, which neither 
\oii nor 1 could imdorstaiid 
unless we were in the I'otton 
trade. 

Dr. Cartw'ri^ht himself did 
not iinderstaml them. The 
iiiaiinfactiirers nii^ht helieve it 
to he iinpossihl(! to wea\e hy 
iiiiichiiie, hnt he did not ; at 
least he would nor until he liad 
tried. 

The manufacturers a;:aiii de- 
clared that it mis inipos>ih]e to 
make such a maciiiiK*. 

Ajraiii Dr. (!art.\ii;:hl did 
not helieve them. lie told 
them that lately thi^n* liad 
keen exhibited in Lniidoii a 
101 
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H}rurc* with u insicliiiie iiiMilc, 
wliicli niovL'd it, ainl mu'-ed it 
tci pliiy Jit cliff's. “N(i\v, •^(•11- 
th'iiicii,” lit; sjii»l, “you ciiiiiiot 
assert that it is inon*. dilliiadt 
to make u iiuieliiiie wliieli shall 
\vea\e, thjiii u maehiiic which 
shall iiiiike all the various moves 
ill tliiit ditlieiilt piiiie.” 

iSiit the Maiiehe.oter ^eiitle- 
meii and the eler^'yiiiiiii still 
disa;rre(‘d in their o)iiiiioiis, and 
the siihjeet was droj»|»e<l. 

This eoii\ersatioii, however, 
wjis not ror;;otteii. Some time 
after, the <{ev. Dr. (hirt\vri;{ht 
was thiiikiii;' of tiie arguments 
he lijid used, and it struck him 
tlnit wejiviii^ wjis not, after all, 
such a very dillieult thiii}*; ae- 
eordiiie to his idea, it only re- 
quired three moveineiits. ‘•Ami 
then,” he t]i(ni;*:lit, “ tli<*se 
moveineiits follow one after 
another in sneee^Nion, so it 
ejiiiiiot he dillieult either to 
prodiiee or to repe.it them hy 
niaeliiiie;” Jiiid then he tiiuiiglit 
again, “77/ try to <hi it.” 

HeJiig quite full of his 
thoughts, he made a ])hin of 
the sort of nniehine whieh he 
thought would he requirc<l, 
and sent in a great hurry for a 
eiirpeiiter ami a hhieksinitli to 
imike it. 'J'lie men did so, and 
J)r. (^‘irlwriglit then sent for a 
weaver to ]iut in the long 
thread'! or av//y> , it was rather 
thick warp, such sis sail-cloth 
w’as made of. hut i. answered 
the purpose for a trial, and to 
the Doctor’s delight the trial 
was sucees^ful: it hroiight forth 
a ])ieee of cloth. It was a 
rather rough s|)eeiineii, hut 
that did not ifitter; it w;>s 
good enough fur a lirst attempt. 

1G2 


In imiking this maeliine Dr. ' 
(’artwright was under great 
disativaiitages. Ih had never 
before turned his thoughts to ' 
iiieehanism. lie Inid never | 
even seen a loom at work, nor | 
dill ho know how such a thing I 
was made; so his lirst loom I 
w'as, as you may suppose, a | 
Hide piece of m.iehiiiery. it j 
rcqiiir«‘i) two powerl'ul men to | 
work it. 

'riie inventor, howuiver, 
thought it a very good one. 

In his simplicity, he supposed 
that he luid accomplished all 
that was required ; and he 
took out a patent for his ina- 
cliinc, thinking that it was .u, 
most Yiiliiahle property. 'I'liis 
was done 4lli Aiign.Nt, 178.>. 
lie then went to a weaver’s 
cstahlislinient tlnit he might 
see how tither peuple wo\e, for 
he liad not eoiuh seeiided to 
learn anything from others 
hefoi*e. Hill on watching the 
•weavers lie was, as he says, 
astonished. Their modes of 
working, wiicii compared with 
those of his machine, were, he 
found, very iiiiieli easier. His 
pet niaehiiie could not hear 
eoinpurison with theirs, so he 
went home again to make a 
helter. 

ir. Why, wluit a strange 
nian! lie should have gone to 
see the other weji vers at lirst, 
before he tried to imike one 
himself, or took out a jiateiit. 

l\ He is not more stuiiigc 
than iiiaiiy men and hoys. 
]Many ]ieople are just as careless 
111 what tliey s.iy or do; they 
often give o]>iniuiis, ami after- 
wards listen to the opinions 
of others; then, they find that 
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, it would luivc licoii bettor to ' lir>t experieiiee. Dr. fart- 
I be uiorc ])atieiit, and to wait ‘ wriijlit s ehildreii still rcinein- 
■ iinrilt]ieybad;!aiiiediiiori‘iiif*or- ; bet* seeing liiiii ns he wiiiked 
. Illation; thus they eoiibl have ' to and IVo in deep meditation, 
j i'ornied a. ri^dit o]>iiiion 'I'liex used to wateh him throw- 

tliey had spoken. So people ‘ in*' his arms about from side ; 
I often make thing's, and timi out , to ^ide, ami they ibnnd that he , 
j a lietter way, after they have j was thinking of weaving and . 
! finished. ; throwing the shuttle. 

L. Yes. J)r. Cartwright j After miieh thinking he set 
should have known Samuel I about to work again, and formed 
t'rompton. and have learned another machine. This loom ‘ 
from him to he patient, 'riieti j was. of course, miieh superior = 
he would have had more lore- . to the other, and he took put his . 
thought. I .secamd juiteiit two years after , 

P. 1 ilare say that he //of/ 1 the first, nn 1st Aujftist. 17s7. 
more forethought after this | (^(uutiniicd on put/c \77.) 


IIYMX KOU A LITTLK Clllld). | 

(ioi) liiade the sky tliiit looks ho hluo, 

(rod made the grans so green, , 

God iiiuile the flowers tJial biiieil ho sweet, 

1 II jirct ty colours seen. , 

God made (he siiiirtlial shines so bright, 

And glaildeiis all I Mse, •' 

It comes to give us light and heat; 

JIow thank fill should wo he I 

God ma«]c tho cow to give nice milk, 

The horse for iiuiii to use ; 

I'll treat thoju kindly tor Ilis sake, 

Xor daro ills gifts abuse. 

God made the water fur our drink, 

God made the fish to swim, 

God made the trees to lH*ar nice fruit. 

Oh ! how should wo lo\e Him. 

Where’er w’c turn our w’ondering eyes 

His skill and potvnr we see ; ! 

He made the earth, He iiiuilc the skies, { 

And he made you and me. | 


ANON. 
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I nth Week. TUESDAY. Botany. ! 

ClIAPTEH II. 

THE IMRTfl OP A PLANT— TIIK LEAVES. 


/*. We liavo liinl u talk 
nixiiit llm IfJivi's; we have 
Iieanl of tlieir jirineipal ort/ans, 
tiu'ii* J'uitrh'oHSj position tm 
tin* .stfiii, tlieir tlifl'ereiit size- 
and s/oij)f's, and to-day we will 
talk of tlieir nppnninf/M, 

Ij. We (‘all a tiling an ap- 
pciida^i'. wIkmi it is joined on 
to aiiHtlier. I have never been 
aiiv appeii^laj^es to leaves. 

ir. lint / have; and I have 
felt iheiii. On a certain net- 
tle there are :ij)pcnda(;es e:Uled 
stini/s. 

ion. And on the holly there 
are appendap's called prickles. 

A. And niy j;eraiiinni-leaves 
ha\e very line, hairs j'rowinj; 
upon their snrraee. 

/*. Yes; ne ^\ill begin oiir 
lesson with the/m/Vs. In .some 
leaves they cover the .surface, 
fbrniing a smooth down; but 
such h'aves are often hairy 
or not, according to the eir- 
euinstaiiees in which they 
grow. 

Ion. That is just like the 
down and fur of animals; those 
which live in cold climates 
have thicker fur than those of 
warm countries. 

r. It s almost the same with 
the. vegetable hairs; smne of 
them make the haves look 
like thick llannel, or the felt 
of a hat. 'Hie hairs on the 
* plants which grow in the Al- 
I pine snows protect the leaves 
I from the cohl. In other ea.ses, 

I being so thick they protect the 
moisture from e\.ijioruting tdo 
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rapidly. They also have other 
functions. 

L. Do you know. ))apa, I 
think that one function of the 
hairs is to collect water; for, 
the other morning, when 
Willie .‘ud I were in the 
garden herore hresikfast, wc 
picked the leaf of that rcr// 
hairy plant — 1 don’t know 
what it is called —and it was 
covered Avith little round drops 
of d(‘AV which glistened like 
pearls. Oh! it was \ery beau- 
tiful. 

/*. That is the function ot 
the hairs to whit'h I alluded, 
'riius you may find the h‘avcs 
of a ))lant growing in a damp 
shady ]>hiee to ha\e no hairs; 
they do not reipiire them. But 
if that fdaiit he removed to a 
^dry exposed situation, the h‘ave.s 
will heeoimt smaller, and he 
covered with hair. This is 
easily ex])lained. The drAne.'ss 
of the .soil is not favonrahle to 
tin*, growth of htn/e leaves. 
The material Avhieli Avonld he 
used to form the outside skin 
(cuticle) of the leaf is therefore 
used to form hairs; thoe (‘ollect 
from the air the nioibiiire which 
is rei| Hired h(»eause of the dry- 
ness of the soil. 

You AAoiild like to Avatcli 
the.'JC. little hairs at their work. 
They are fellow'-workers Avitli 
the little rootlets under the ; 
earth. Both al'O work in the | 
dark. During the day the hairs | 
lie flat on the surface of the I 
leaf, hut as the e\ening-tinie | 



irKSDAY. 


IM.r.VSANT PACKS. 
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.'ipproiiches thi*y si*]>!irato from 
one aiiotlier. and lift up their 
]K)ints. Then, as the dew falN, 
it eollects around them in iiii- 
iinte drops. Tims, in the morn- 
ing the Mirfaee of tlie leaf is 
sparkling' with dew like the one 
yon saw in tlie garden. 

J.. Ami what l>eeo!iies of the 
dew? Tile dew on that haiiy 
leaf was all ^liiie hy tlie middle 
of the day. 

A part of the dew ernpo- 
ratrs^ aM'emlm;' the alimis- 
jiheiv, and ]tait is ahsorhed hy 
the leaf. 'I'lie iiierea>e of weight 
\\hieh Mime ie.oes ^ain hy the 
ah>orption of water is very 
Miriiri'*injr. When the heat of 
the Min hejihis to vajMirise the 
dew, the liai» fall down apiiii; 
ami, interlaeiii}; each other, 
tiie> form a layer of minute 
eavities outside the skin of the 
leaf. 

ir. And make a clothing]; for 
the leaf, and prevent it from 
jii\iiij' forth its moisture too* 
rapidly, as you Miid. 

J\ True; and )et the varities 
they form alhiw of Mime mois- 
ture heiiij' evaporateil from the 
thin sap. How jierfeet i.s thih 
arrangement! It is like all the 
work.N of (jod. 

Would you like to hear 
of another funetioii of the 
hairs? 

ir. Ves, papa, jdease. i 

l\ Most ve};et.ible hairs, then, i 
are hollow like the liairs of ] 
your head. 'J'liose marked a 
and b are simple hairs, c is a I 
]iieee of hranchiiit' hair, and d \ 
is a hair with a f^laiid at its ] 
root. Let us look at the fune- < 
tion of d. Siip])osc! that you 
slightly touch a leaf on which u 


Mich liairs grow, youthen press 



I the hair down into the gland, | 
! w hieh contains an aeriil, j^oisoii- i 
1 oils fluid. Hy this means the 
fluid from the glaffil is uImi 
pre.>sed up through the hollow 
tube of the hair; it comes 
through at the point which has 
entered ^mr finger, and causes 
you to feel a sharp pain. 

/o«. Yes, it Stings. You are 
talking, papa, of a stinging- 
nettle — we call such a hair, a 

hTlNU. 

/*. We do; hut, on the other 
hand, some hairs grow iijioii 
glands containing a suhstaiice. 
with a sweet odour; such as 
\\\i* strect-brhu', J*ujeKl.Ks are 
another kind of appendage I 
which you noticed. Tlieydilfer ; 
from hairs in not being hollow, ' 
ill being harder, and larger. , 
You may observe the prickles 
oil the stalk of a ruse ; they 
grow from tiie skin, and are ■' 
easily broken off’. The jirickles . 
of the body are merely the ' 
terminations of the veins, whieli ! 
have become hard and pointed. ' 
When cultivated in a rich soil, 
the holly has been noticed to 
lose its prickles; thus, the up- j 
petiraTice of the tree has been i 
quite changed. I 

L. What arc thorns, pnpa? ) 
Arc they not large prickles? | 

HI.') 
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I\ No; thorns flilh-r from , the ])ictiirc of the leaf of a 

prickles, because, in'<ten<l of tare, which we saw last Aveek ; 

: p'owiii^ from the skin, they (pape 110). i 

ttrow from the snp-woofl; so P. Tliis Icaf-scalc may also j 

' they cannot he broken off so be seen in the leaf-stalk of the [ 

easily. Indeed, they arc not rhubarb and heart's-easc. It 
parts of the leaves. has another name; just as we 

There is another nppendajte 1 call the leaf-stalk the prtintf, > 
of the leaf, which you have ■ so Ave call the leaf-scale tlie ! 
not noticed. .^/ri'w/p, which AA’ord is more | 

Jj. In what part is it found? ; j^ciicrallv used. 

/*. At the end fthe base) of; Ion. So we haA’c heanl of 
the leaf-stalk, — the end Avhich foiiro/Y)cwrA/r/c« of leaves — hairs, 
is nearest to the tree. ; stints, prickles, and stipules. 

ir. *1 have seen the part yon I think, papa, we shall not 
mean, papi», it is like a scale.; ■ have time to Avrite oiir ‘‘mc- 
1 should call it a leaf-scale, j morv-lessoir' now. May avc 
You may sec it on the st.'ilk i learn it next Aveck? 
of a rose leaf; and also nil 1\ Yes — we will do so. 


AN 1N1)I.\N‘S OHATITUDK. 

AN OLD I.KORNO. 

Noav had (ho niitninn day gone by, 

And fiveninjr's yellow Hlanla 
Had wrapt the iiiountaiiis and tlio hills, 
And Iciijrtlieiiod o*er the ^lade. 

The lioney-liee had sought her Jiive, 

The bird her shelterc«l nest, 

And in tho hollow valley’.** trloom 
noth wiial and avovc liiiU rest. 

And to n enftar’s hut that eA'fl 

* There eaiiie an Indian ehief; 

Ar<l in his frame was Avearincss, 

And in his faee wnn (rrief. 

The fondier o’er Ids head that dnnecrl 
Was weather-soiled and rent. 

And briikeii were his how and si)CAr, 
And all his arrows spent. 

* And meek and hninblc was his speech, 

He knew the white nuin's hand 
AVns turned a<r:iinst those wasted tribes, 
Long seourgred 'froiii the land. 

IfiG 
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I'LKASANr I'ACrKS. POKTHT, 

JIo ImiI fur n simple 

<M' watrr tViuii I ho woll. 

Atiil a iiior-ol of llio fuiMl 
Thai friitii iii.s talilo foil. 

]lo Pin’ll fliaf Iii.H iihl frame hail toilcil 
A wiile iniii weary wav. 

O'er the miiiiiv lake'* ami anvaire ImIIp, 

A Ml I (liriiii^'‘li I he Inke^ that liiiy. 

Yet when hi* .-:iw' they seolfeil his wonTp, 
lie tiiriieil away in w‘ii. 

Ami eiirseii (heiti not. hut nnly tiKiiiriieil 
That they ehonlil Hhaiae him m). 

"When many years hail flown away. 

That herilxinan of the hill 
\ViMil lint into the wihlernops ^ 

The wiilt'aml Umr to Kill-- 
To M'Jitter the reil ileer, aiiil slay 
The panther in his lair. 

Ami ehii-e the rapiil imiose that ran^eil 
'rhe miiih'fiA fiir/?ts Ihere, 

Ami Hooti Ilia lioumls lay doail with toil, 

The ileer were licree niui fleet. 

Ami the ]n*nirie tifrer** ke|il aloof 
Where they heard his hostile feet, 

>'0 hread was in that desert plaee, 

Nor er\sfal ri\ idet 
To slake the torment of his thirat, 

Or Ins hot brow to wet. 

Tie feared — ho feared to die — yet knew 
That iiiMi«rli( on earth eould save; 

I'or nolle iiii^lit eateh his parting breath 
And la\ linn in his irrave. 
lint lo! while life's dim taper still 
Hiinied feehlj' in his breast, 

A iiiiiiisteriii^’ anirel eaine — 
llis bated linliaii guest! 

He shared his wheaten loaf with him, 

His eiip or wafer shaml. 

Ami bore tlie siek man unto fhoso 
For whom his heart most eared. 

** 1 eni>eil you not.*' the Indian said, 

When thou wast stern to me. 

Ami I have had my vengennee now ; 

White iiiiiii ! farewell to thee !" 

M^LKbi.Arr. 
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ilth Week. WEDNESDAY, English History. 

TUB TU1«)KS. 

IIKNUY VIII. 

ir. Yoir told us, last week, ' Tliu other rcnuirkaldc cir- 
jMipM, liow' the people hsul per- ; c*iiin*<tiuier*s are the wicked aet.s 
iiii.ssii)ii to read the llihlc. which Henry coniiiiitted in 

I*. Ves; and I said also that order to chaii;;e his wive 
the people di<l not ii.se their After liviii;; for ahoiit twenty 
jiri\ih‘^e Avell. They did not with his wife, (Jatiikiiink 

treat (ioil’s wonl with proper ‘ Aitn \oon, he ilivorced her, 
reverenee : they hej^aii to form • ami iiiarrn*^ Ansi: lioi-nYS. 
their opinions without asking; Winm In; had heeii married to 
for 1 1 is guidance, and to make ; Annk Hoi.k.^n for about six. 
disputes. ! year.s, he can.*«ecl her to he he- 

IIa\ inir r*.laledtoyon Henry’s ' lieadeil, and married one of 
i|Marri'l witli the Pope, and the ' her maid.s, inim(‘il Jask Skv- 
he^innin;.; of the lieformatioii, ' Monit. The ne.Kt year (Ifi.'t?), 

I hau‘ told yon of the ]iriiieipal ' this fpicnm diiai: ami in the 
events <»f his reijrn. ' year I5-1() he marrieil Anxk op 

Henry, and (h’omwell, ami ' (’i.kvps, helore he had seen ■ 
(h-anmer, soon ]u*reeived these lier. On the arrixal of his 
thing's; tlu'v then found it new wife in Kn^laml, ho\\i>ver, 
hetti'i* to ulier the permi.ssion he was so di'^pli'a^cil with her 
they had ^i\eii. An aet of appearaiiee that he would not 
ParliaiiKMit was pas.sed ill whieh have her. He found, too, that 
it. was said, "'That iiiauif .vc- , she could only speak Diitcli, of 
illtiiHis oml Itinoinut persons hat! ' whwh hinjrn.Mj^e lie was (juile 
afinsKl the iUn'rti/ granted them i^rnorant; so he lo.st all paticnee; 
of' readiinj the liihh\ and that he swore that .she was “ a j;ivat 
ijreat dinisih/ of opinion^ ani- Flanders mare,” and he turned 
mosith's^ tnninlts, and sehisitiSj ' her ofV. ' 

had him oerasioned hif pervert- Henry had thus married Anne 

iufj the sense of the. Sn'iptnrvs** of C’lcves without seeiii;' her, 

In this aet it was ordered hv the adviee of Ch'omw'ell, 
that only gentlemen and nier- who had showeil the kin^ a 
chants siionld peruse the Scrip- picture of her, in which i>hc 
tnres; and this was only | appeared more heantifal than 
allow'c'd provided it he done } .she really was. The di>ap- ' 
fpaethp and with tfood ort/r r. ' jniiiited llenry was so aiijjry : 
Hut even this peiiiii.<.doii did I that he determined to {;et rid i 
f^ood. The llEFOKMATiox had I of his wife and his minister at I 
begun in earnest. Popery began the same time. The *• IVmr- * 
to flee from the presenee of general” Cromwell was there- | 
Hod’s truth, just as the heavy fore served in the same way as i 
mists whieh liavc gathered in his ma.stcr, Cuntinal IPo/sey, ! 
the darkness arc .Mspersed by wonhl have been had he lived. i 
the morning sun. t On 28th July, l.'iiU, about two 
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years after tlie ruliherv of the j enemies, ainl put iiuiiiIkis to 
monasteries, C^roniwell was put tleatiion the sli^iitest preleiires; 
to death hy his fellow-rohhcr, few ventured into his preseiiec 
Henry. He was aeeused <»f without tremhliiifr. The last 
hij'h treason, aiul eoiideinned j ohjeets <»f his eriielty were tlic 
un<l exeeiited without a trial, | Duke of Norfolk, and his sou, 
which w ah just what he luul j the Karl of Surrey. The latter 
eaiihcd to he done to many | was executed, hut Henry haj)- 
others hefore him. A month ■ }»eneil to die tlie day hf.forc 
or two after rmuiweirs death. : that a|i])oinled for tlu* Duke of 
(h'anmer divoreeil the kin;; I Ntirfolk's ile.ith; thu> Iiis life 
from Anne of (Aleves; Henry | was spared. Henry's deatli 
^^ave her £.‘{.(100 per annum 2 is . happened in the \e.ir ITiiT. 

:i compeu‘'.(iii)U. and she lived • The <late is worth reiueui])eriu;', 
in Ku;;l:iud for sixteen years ns it is tite year after the death 
afterwards. | of the p'eat reforn^M’, Marlin 

As soon as Heniy had he- i Aa/Za/', which happened in j 

heacled ('roinwell and divorced I Hy repeatin;; their names ! 
Anne, he married anotlier wife, yon will find tliat Henry had | 

ii.mied Catiiivuine Howauil six wives, viz.: — | 

She, however, jinived to he (^ithcrine of Arragon, ■ 

really a laid woman; and after Anne Holey n, j 

she had heeii queen eighteei) Jane Scvinoiir, i 

months Henry caused lieif also Anmj of (Sieves, I 

to he heheaded. (^ttherine Howard, and 

The* next lady whom Henry Catherine Harr. ! 

married was nanied Catiiluink Hy the lirst wile he had a i 
l^AKK. She oUeiided Henry daughter, named J/o/#y, who, | 

hy arguing with him rather as her father and niotln*r were 

holdly in favour of the Kefor- . J'apists during her chiMhood, 
matioii; and he therefore ile- vvas hrought up as a Papist, 
terniined to put her t<i death ' Henry’s .second ipieen had a 
al.HO. (’alheriue, however, was daughter named J-Hhaf/ctlif who 
a prudent woniiiii. She apolo- hecame a Protestant; and his 
giseil to the king, who ]iardoiied | thinl f|ueen, Jane Sev moiir, 
her, and she w as thus spared to ; had a son, who was named 
outlive him. i Kdtrard, Jlc als<» was a Pro- 

Henry’s last davs were dread- I testaiit, and he succeeded lii.s 
ful to hiiiLself and to all around j father. 

him. He had hccoinc >ery| There were many .‘<ocial 
corpulent, ami was aftiicted . events in the time of Henry I 
with an ulcer in the leg; thus 'which are, well worth relating. { 
he sometimes hecame as furious ' You shall hear of them next | 
and cruel us a wild beast. He ; week, when we will make up 
buspeeted all peojile to be his j the lesson. 
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11th Week. THUESDAY. English Geography. 

I TJIK ENGLISH TKAVELLER. 

I LONllON — TIIK ANCIKNT nrilLDlNOS. 


“My IIKAK (’lIILnilKV, 

“ AVc enjoyed our viMt to St. 
I’rtiil’s. We saw the iihmhi- 
! iiieiits and body of the eathe- 
j dral, the whisjievinj'-jrallery, 
the hall, the library, the j;coiiic- 
trieal staircase, the jjreat hell, 
the. clock, and the vaults. The 
whole expense of seeing these 
))laces used to he 4s. 4d.. hut 
lately tl^p authorities have 
learned to charge innc.li less for 
ndini.^.^inn. The hnver part of 
the cathedral may he seen 
without pawii^r any fee. 

“I should tell you that we 
were not pleased with the out- 
side view of the building; some 
parts are very ‘j;riiny,* hein^j 
covered with the soot of the 
Jauidoii smoke ; while the parts 
which are exposed to tin* 
weather arc (piitc white, so 
j)oor St. Paul's has a juehald 
appearance. J t is also so closely 
lieniiiicd ill hy the .surroiiiidin*; 
huildin^s, that only a .small 
]»art can he .seen at fuie time. 

“A lonjt dc.-«crij)tioii of our 
visit would, I think, weary you. 
Instead, therefore, I will ^iic 
you souiethin;; of the history oi 
this famous huihlin;; from a 
hook which iiiy friend hou;;ht 
hir me.* I will just alter a 
few of the words ai. I sentences, 
to make them .i little easier for 
you to understand. 

“ St. l*aurs i.s situated at 
the top of Liidjmte Hill, near 
the hi{r|icst ground in Ltuidon. 

* Aihi.us'e London Ciuiile. 
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; The ohl hiiilding, before the 
; fire of London, was often called 
!‘'rhe /.’fw/ni Ulster,’ to distin- 
I jruish it from UVs/niinster, or 
Wotminstcr Ahhcy, as A\e call 
it. Hi'ar what our hook sa}s 
ahoiit tlu (dd St. Paul’s: — 

“ ‘ Long heforc- the Reforma- 
tion, old St. I’aul’s was re- 
nowned for its cinhellishinents. 
Ma>sive basins of gohl, silver 
eaiidlestick.s, silver ero.ssc.s, gold 
cups, and other most costly 
ornanient.s, sjiarkled on its 
altar. 

“‘Ill IVfUit of the eatheilral 
stood the famous Paul’s Cross, 
a wooden iiulpit in which the 
most eminent divines preached 
every Siimlay forenoon. For 
j inaiiy \ears the ’old cathedral 
I was a place of coinmoii rr.soit 
j and a general thoroughfare. 
The. chapels and chantries were 
tiirnyl into w’orkshops for irie- 
chanics, who ]nirsucd their 
hiisine.ss during l)ivine service. 
The vaults were made wine- 
cellars; shops and hou.scs were 
built against the outer wall of 
the eatheilral, and even “a 
I play-house” is .said to have dis- 
ligiired the exterior. The very- 
first lottery ever known in 
England, was drawn at the 
western entrance of the cathe- 
dral in l.'iGO. It consisted of 
40,000 tickets, and the drawing 
continued day' and night from 
the iltli of .taniiary to the 6tli 
j of May. At last the great fire 
I of London put a stop to these 
! ahoininutiuii.s, consuming in a 
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fvw hours the siileiiilid pile ami 
its ndoniiiKMits. 

“ ‘The iiiiporfnnt ta'sk of re- 
1)iii](liii^' the ratliedral wsisccm- 
tided to Sir Cliristoplier Wren, 
^\1 m> foimd the reiimval of tlie 
rolovsal walls, in ninny ]da(*es 
standing ei^jhty feet in h(*i;rhr. 
and five in tliiekne^s, a eidossal 
iindertakintr. On the 21st of 
. June, 1675, the. first stone of 
the new eatliedral wa.s laid, it 
was not until 1710, wlien Wren 
I was 78 years old, tliat his son 
I placed the lii>:he.st stone of the 
; Inritern on the enjiola. The 
j cathedral stands upon two acres 
and ^ixtl-cn perches of ground. 
Its entire leii^rth from east t«» 
west, is 510 feet; its Invadth 
from north to south, 286 feet; 
the circuit of the. entire huildiii;; 
2,202 feet; and the height to 
tile suininit of the, cross, 404 
feet. Xotwitlistainlin;: it was 
tliirty-five years hiiildiiifri it 
wa.s fiiii.shed hy one architect 
and under one prelate, Henry 
Compton, Bi.shnp of London. 

“St. Paul’s is said to have 
heen copied from St. Peter’s, 
at lioiiie; and to .some extent 
this is true. It is not, howev<*r, 
so larire. St. Pktkk’s, the 
principal (’’atliolic Cathedral, is 
the lar^rcsf. in the world; and 
St. P.\i i.’.s, the ]irincipal TVo- 
testant (’athedral, is the next 
in size. St. Peter’s was not. 
like Sr. Paiil’.s, hefrun and 
finished hy one nndiifect, and 
under OTIC yirelate; no fcw'cr 
than nijietecn architects w'cre 
employed upon it, and nineteen 
Pojies sat in the Papal chair 
diirinyr the time of its erection, 
which lasted 145 years! 


“ St. Paul’s woiihl have 
' heen a much finer hiiildin^ 
than it is now', hail its talented 
architect heen allowed to carry 
out his own plans; hiit his em- 
ployers forced him to deviate 
iVotii them, from the ahsiird 
notion that they diUcrcd roo 
much from those of other 
Cathedrals. 

“The interior of St. Paul’s 
is .striking and imya'e.s-ivc. It 
is so spacious tii.it it has heen 
coii.«>itleri‘d to ha\e a naked ap- 
pearaiiee. Lately, therefore, 
iiioiiiiiiicnts of eiiiii^eiit iiidivi- 
dicils have heen erceteil :it the 
puhlie expense. 'I'lie iiio.'»t re- 
iiiarkahlu are thosu of Lord 
NeLon, Ahcrcromhie, Karl 
How’e, John Howard, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir AVm. Jones, Sir 
Joshua Keynold.s, and otlicr.s. 
Over the entrance to the choir 
there is a plain iiiarlde slah, 
with an inscription in Latin, 
more ivmarkahle than any of 
the rest. When translated it 
reads, — 

“ • IIknkatii r.ri:.s Srn Ciinis- 
ToiMiKU Wi:i:n, tiik in ii.nKu 
OF Tiil.s Axi> Cirv, 

WHO I.IVp;i) I I'WAIIIiS OF 
MNKTY VF.VIlS; NoT FliK IIIM- 
SKLF, ni'T FUR Tin: IM Ul.ir 
flOOO. KfAOKR, SFKKhsT 
THOU III.S MONi:.MI0.NT ? J. 1 OOK 
around!* 

“ IIk dikd on thk 25Tn 

FhlinrARY, 172 : 1 , AOKD ‘H ’ 

“After our visit to St. Paul’s, 
w'c went to view the other and 
more ancient cathedral. We.st- 
iniii'itcr Ahhey, of which you 
.shall hear shortly 
“ From your nffeetiomite friend, 
“Henry Yoi no.’* 
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11th Week. FRIDAY, Grammar. ! 


ETYMOLOGY. 

ClIAPTLIt III. 

Till-: IXKLKCTIONS OF TIIK rAltT^ OF SFILKCIl — XOITNS AND 
FllONOUNK. 


Lrssmi 10 . 

TIIIC I'KIiSOX OF NOUNS 
AND PJiONOlINS. 

Ion. Lior us recapitulate the 

la.NL les.soii. 

XurNN ill t1i(> nonuHfitire case 
lilt! kiiowiigilieiMiii.Nt! llu;y answer 
to the wliicli you onii 

Mitiko with -irho aiiil the rerh. 
TIii'V an* ;ri'iit*riilly phweil hvfore 
tlic verh — iiN, AI \nv ttfi'itvk John. 

.'V Xol'N IN ill XXxo (thjtTtioe vHso 
wluMi the ai'tioii of the verb piis-Nes 
on to it ; hi it is ^enernlly phiivil 
lifter the verb— ns, John xtruvk 
AIaiiy. Mary is thus Miiil to he 
“pivenieil” in t lie uiijeelive ease 
by the verb xfritok. 

Nouns lire nl.so governed in the 
objeetivo ease by iireposiiidns. For 
instnnee was struch by 
AIaiiy. Here Alary is governed in 
tho olijective ease by the preposi- 
tion by. 

7^ Let us learn about tlic 
ppivons of jiroiiouiis. Tlie pro- 
iioiiii / represents tliu person 
who speaks; so it is said to be 
of the jiist ]iersoii. 'Fhe pro- 
iioiiii thou represents <niiue ]ier- 
soii spoken io ; so it is said to 
be ill tbe second person. Here 
arc some other pronouns. 1 
sec //m, I see her, I see it. Do 
1 speak to tho persons him, her, 
and it? 

L. No; yon speak about 
them, or of them. 

P. And' those prono.jis tvliieh 
stand for some iierson spoken 
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uf nre saiil to he in the thira | 
person. I 

Yon may easily sec wliieh • 
are. the lir.st, second, or third 
persons in the plnmi niiinher, 
hv eoniparinj' them with the 
sinyuhir pronouns. 'Tims, when 
one i»erson speaks, he says I ; 
when two ])ersons spe.ik, they 
.say u'c. 

When one person is spoken 
to, we say thou: liiit when we 
speak to tw’o jiersons, we say 
you. 

When we speak of oncj per- 
son, we <ay either hv, she, or it; 
hut when we speak, of two pL*r- 
son.'i, we say they. 

L. I siii»po.se, pajia, that 
noijNS, ns well as prononn.s 
have ililfereiit p(‘rsons. 'Fake 
the. noun ^'flohii.” ,Jolin may 
.Npeak, or he may he s]Miken to, 
or lie may be spoken of. 

P. Yes: hut “person” he- 
loiijTs more ]>artieahir]y to pro- 
nouns than to noiins. A noiiii 
e.iu only he n‘Jed in the lirst 
person when it is joined to u 
])rononn. I will give yon in- 
stanees of nouns in diilereiit 
jiersoiis. 'riins — 

SlNGIILAU. 

(^Firsf person) — 1, John, am 
coming. 

(Second persott) — John, come 
here! 

(Third j^erson ) — Here conies 
John. 



FRIDAV. 


PLKASANT PAGEH. 


('tRAMMAK. 


Plural. 

( First prr.<on) — Wo, lliti SOL- 
DI Lies, art* iiiiirdiiiij;. 

( Si'roml periidu) — SoLi»iEK8, 
march ! 

(^Thinl ppfsnu ') — Tlic SOL- 
DI Kits sire iiisircliin^. 

1 tohl xriii, liiiwcvcT, that it 
is ilifliciilt to use a luiitii in 
the lirst pcr'-oii; it s-aii only 
he ummI ill connection with its 
])riMionn. 

Von cannot say, ^^fJohiinin 
eoiniiijr,” hut you may say, “ 7, 


I John, nin comin;;.” 1 is the I 
w<»i<l we really use as tlic noini- | 
iintive. 

Ill tlic following; ])arsin^ ex- 
ercise 3*011 max rhnntfv the per- 
son of the nouns ami pronouns ! 
in each sentence. If iliey be i 
ill the tirst fierstni, xxrite the | 
sentence xxitli tiie iionii and I 
pronoun in the secomi or in | 
the third juM'sons. The mui- ! 
tcnccs in llie second or tliinl j 
)>ersons may also hu chun^'ed I 
to the lirst pcrMoi. ! 


jx'fl. lli. Pausing Kxfrcisr. ^ 

( Change tlirprrfon aj‘ the nouns and ju'ononas tn fhrJoHoteing st a fences : — ) 

[Stngnlar S anther)— the kiins, am xrry liapp.v. Mow iiiiMTiible art 
tlinii, (1 Ilian ! I'ln^s ! conic llion lo ino ! Look at tlic clonoiis i»iin, how ha 
(litpcroCB mists. Here is .laiin's; he is liNikiiiK xcry ucll. 

{Cfaral .\nniher) -Wr, the regular iluKtnivn, Jiavt* calicci for our Christ- 
iiiiis-liox. Yon, the riiliTs of the nntion, sIioiiM not spcntl >our lima in 
triHiiii;. Here are flic ticfrunrs; they will not go uxvay without iiionay. Move 
on! you destnoers of my doinci-tic comfort. 


Lessttn 1 fi. 

TIIK DIKKKHKXT IN- 
n.KCTlONS OK 2 x()L:NS 

FOR i;kndkr. 

P, Mention tlie tjemJers of 
noniis. 

IF. The masciiliiie. fcmiiiine, 
cuiunioii, and neuter p*mler>. 

P. You learned tlie ‘‘ilcfi- 
nitions** <if these j^emlers; xx'e 
limy notice the tlijjerent tvtn/s in 
XV Inch tliex’ are lormed. 

(live me the feminine fremler 
tif each of these nouns — Boy, 
uncle, lion, jmet, herti, man- 
servant. he-«roat, ]icaeock. 

/on. Thefeniiiiiiicsare — (Jirl, 
aunt, lioness, ])oete*‘S, iie.roine, 
maid-servant, shc-;;uat, pcsi- ‘ 
hen. ! 

\V. The fii-'it txvo fcminiiics I 


xvcrc formed by ehnajhig the 
word. 

Ian. I'hc second txvo were 
formed by addin;; the sxllalde 
iss; and hero was foriiieit h}' 
adding tlie sxllalde iae. 

J\ We call such a sx liable a 
tcrmiiiiition. 

A. Til the others you either 
placed a xxord before, or ]ihieed 
one after the iiia^eiiliiie noun. 

P. Thus, XX e have three 
xvay's of forming feniiiiiiu'S. 

(1.) Bx' changing tiie word — 
as, hoff, girt. 

(2.) ITy adding a termina- 
tion — as, run at ^ eoun/fss. 

(.1.) By /i/vlixiiig or o/bxirig 
unuther xxord— as, cfi//,-spar- 
‘ row, /ic«-sparroxv ; pea-coeX:, 

! pea-/o'M. 

I In ]iian3' xvords you do not 
17;i 



Fltll>AV. 


1'LI*:ASANT PAUK8. 


CKAMMAR. 


u<l(l fss siinjdvy hut tlio iiiascii- 
Jiiit* wonl is i-hiiii^rril lidVnv it 
is Tims, tliu fi'iiiiiiine 

of (IiiInO is lint (Iiiko-L'ss, hut 
Abilin, for tlio fciiialu 
of A/^A \V(* do not say lad-r.ss, 
Ijiit /ass. Ill the word ti^er and 
many «)llu‘rs wo drtjji the last 
vowel ill iiiakiii;r the femiiiiiic — 
tliii'J, //V/r r, ta/fe.ss. 

I will *;i\o you three lists of 
iiiaseiiliiie and feiniiiiiic nouns, 
w'hieii you may coininit to 
m(‘niory. 'i'liere are of couino 
many olluu's hesides those in 
the lists IaM I have only pveii 
voii siieli as you are not \ery 
familiar with. 


/Jst 1. (1kn'i>eus foiimkh ijy 
C lIVNOINO TIIK WoHO. 



i'«iiii*l<>. 

llaelielor. 

Maid. 

Itoar. 

Knw. 

lt«iy. 

(iirl. 

Jlnitlier. 

Kilter. 

Thick. 

Doe. 

Dog. 

Hitch. 

Dniko. 

Jtuck. 

Karl. 

Do an toss. 

(jainlcr. 

i loose. 

Hurt. 

Hoc. 

I'lorsc. 

Mtire. 

Ln.l. 

Lass. 

Li ml 

Lady. 

Idasler. 

Idisfrcss. 

Nciiliiwv. 

Mieco. 

Lain. 

Kwe. 

SllW I'll. 

Kliit. 

King. 

llMld. 

Wizard. 

Witch. 

Lisf 2. (lENDFIlS FOKMV.I) IIV 

OU CllANOlKli YIIK 

Termination. 

Mule. 

Fpiiialp. 

Ahhdt. 

Abbess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Aiiihusiindor. 

Aiiih..ssndrcs8. 

lliU'ilM. 
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Haruiicss. 


Mull*. 

I ■‘iii.iii*. 

llridcgroom. 

Hriii > 

Hoiicfuelor. 

Hciief.ictro*«s. 

t'liiidiictor. 

• ('tilidlirlreaS. 

tJoiiiit. 

('on liter's. 

J)ukn. 

Hiiclicss. 

Kiiiiicror. 

Liii press. 

Lxi'ciitiir. 

J*'\cciitri\. 

(lovornor. 

(jIiiVCTIICsS. 

Heir. 

Heirc.ss. 

1 llci.i. 

Hen lino. 

Hunter. 

Huiitiv.-s. 

llfSt. 

Hostess. 

Jtwv. 

.Icw'css. 

Lniiilgravc. 

Landgravine. 

Lion. 

JjioiiCi'S. 

M.‘iri|iiis. 

MurcliioiiOss. 

^1 ii,\ or. 

^Inyoress. 

Hut roll. 

Hutroiioss. 

1‘ecr. 

l*cei css. 

Poet. 

1‘oclcss. 

IVicst. 

JVicstcsS. 

I’l nice. 

IViiice.-s. 

Projiliet. 

IVoplielpss. 

ProtciMor. 

Protect ccss. 

Klii'plienl. 

Klicplicrdcss. 

Koiiur.-ter. 

KiiiiL'‘slrcsrt. 

Korccrer, 

Korcm-css. 

Kultmi. 

Kiiltanii. 

'figer. 

I'igrcss. 

Triiitor, 

Traitress. 

Tutor. 

Tiitore.".s. 

Viscount. 

Vi.-coiiiitoss. 

Widower. 

AVidow. 

List .*1. (Ikxdkks fokmei) 

KY Pl{i:KlMN(i OK AfItIXING 
A Word. 

Mn’p. 

I'ViiUilc. 

A rnck-Hpurrow’. 

A lien-spiirrow’. 

A niiiii-scrvuiil. 

A miiid-servunt. 

A lic-«ront. 

.*\ slie-gout. 

A lie- hear. 

A .i»lu*-liear. 

A male eliild. 

A fcinule child. 

Mule descendants Fcinule desccii- 
dunts. 


There is one tliiiif? more to 
be iiotieeil eoiu'erniiij; the 
gender of nouns. Many things 
which Inive not life, and arc of 
course neuter, are often said to 



FUn>AY. 


rLFi\SAST PAUKS. 


tiHAMMAK. 


1)1* or foniiiiine. ' \oii lire to cluthtjv the tjemiir 

Wlifii we .sjiesik of the sun, we of the iioiiii> in each .sentence. 
.<:iy he sliine.s; .ind of tlie union, ■ \Vhi*ii there are inasciiline 
w e .say .n/zc ; many zither neuter nouns, rani the sintem e with 
n.iines are thus spoken of. In tlie same iioiiiis in the fcinininu 
' the following parsinjr exorcise gender. 

Ae. la. Pahhino* KxKiiei'tK. I 

Till* htf'hvlor bmii'lit a huttr^ ami a htni tu ilrivi* tt fa the htmue. iif 

h'S hrotlut'. Till' fliiL* hneh \\a*t killcil li\ tin* z/nz/jf of i|ii> Karl uf Nuifulk. 

A ihiih, a t/oojtr, ami tin* /w, witi* in Hu* lam wlm !<« tin* K.irl's 

nirri'. :i.ii| to IIk' lathf who aan the uinttneg of lln* hunt. A tin*' t a'e and a 
hutil I'.inicil iiir liy ^oiiu* «/«//, whom wo thoiijhl to hi* a tn/di. 

Till* af/lint, ami a baron, wio'i* mmiI as oinhamatloi s. Tin*) won* had 
«<7(0 -a. ami lin'y faih*il. Tin; count, lln* tlakc, flu* elector, iiml llic tjorernor 
vk{‘vv b> olf-icihinnt, :<imI the comtnetor of llii> iiiani.iifc w.is Ihior 

j brne/ortor. Tin- jn'cnm. tin* tjorerntm, ilm herotne, and Ihi' bnotrmn with 
j III'* Az-o/i'Ji ; (hi-y all ilim’d at fh« Iniiis** of ihi* lanthjrarr, who was Ihi-ir host. 

I Till'./' /I’ III" inoiior, his patron fin* tnur’/n’S, uml aiiothiT /1/77' woiihl have 
I hi'i'ii brnict/rooins, hut iit'illizT the prnstess, the prophetixs, the shephenlesx, j 
1 nor the /leoovKJt would he their The yifW ••uiiu ahoul th" f/e/t, hi» j 

' protector, hut he w.m a hud xonijster. Tla* xorerrex* wras the totoriss of the ; 
tnjir, hilt he was a trmtor and killed Ida mistretx. lleru coiiiv llie /cnloirs | 
of the xolton and ihe nstoont. I 

Our nioo-serrant killed u cock~sparrotrt a thc-gotit, and a she-bcar. ^ 
She is a Jemale child, j 


MCTlJAIi LOVK. j 

Cillt.iMiKN w ho ill |ieaee are living’, 

Kiiiilly hent on iniitiial love, ' 

Are to jiarents |ile!i-.ure giving; 

An* a HMvniir sweet to (jod : ! 

h^lill willi 1 o\e their hearts iin* glowing, | 

i!? till 111 hlias their lives arc ilowiiig. 

Careful (o avoid contention, I 

tstudioii.s. too, of frieinlly deeds; • 

Always giving due attention i 

To the path where virtue leads; ' 

l^\er\ error ]iroiij|itly leaving; 

Never iiurents’ bosoiiM grieving. 

Children who are thus pursuing 
Paths of peaee and iiiutiml love, 

God with smiles i** ever viewing. 

And the worthy will iipprovi*. 

Haeh to parents are 11 treasure, 

Life with them is iifwiiya jdcasurc 




Uth Week. SATUEDAY. 


I EXCELSlOn. 

I Tub BhnrIoB of night were falling fast, 

Art tliroiigli >in Aij>iiie viliiigc purtseil 
' A vdiitli, who bore, *iniil anow and ice, 

I A ijiiiiiier with the rttrange device, 

Excelrtior I 

llirt brow wart Had ; Ids eye beneath 
Fbirthcil like n faiileiiii.'i from its bheath, 
And like a nilvor clarion rui.g 
Tiic ueceiitrt of tliat unknoH ri tongue, 
Kxeulrtior! 

Tn happy hoineti he saw the light 
Of lioiiMdiold fircrt gleam warm and bright; 
; c Altove, tlio rt|N>etrai glueiers rilione, 

And from hirt lips raeuxted ii groan, 
Kxeelrtior 1 

“Try not the pass!” the old man said ; 

“ iJiirk lowers the tenip«*st overhead, 

The roaring torient is deep and wide!*’ 

And loud tliat elarioii \oi(‘C replied 
Kxecirtior I 

j “ O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

I Thy weary hea«l upon I his breast!” 

! A tear stood in bis bright blue eye, 

' lint still he answered, with a sigh, 

I Excelsior ! 

I “ Tlewarc the pine-tree’s willtercd branch ! 

I Hew arc t he aw fnl avahinehe I” 

1'hirt was the iieasant’s last good-night; 

I A voice replied, far ux) the height, 

I Excelsior! 

; At break of day, as ho.aTenwnrd 

The pious inonks of i^aint llcrnard 
! Uttered the oft-repenteil prayer, 

I A voice erieil through the startled air 

] Excelsior I 

i A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

JIalf-biiried in the snow waa found, 

Htill grasniiig in his hainl of ice 
That bnni.cr with the strange device, 
j Excelsior ! 

! There, in the twilight cold and gray, 

I Jdfelesrt, blit beautiful, he lay, 

I And from llio sky. serene and far, 

I A voice fell, like ii fulling star, 

I Kxcelsiur ! 
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12th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

TUB MAX WHO MVHK A l»oWKll-L€>OM (^C)ilfhun^if). 

P. T niLii you l.ist \M*ek in r/irrhs; tli.it •'< tor) dilficiilti 
Dr. (.’.iriw riirlit took out liis ! to Ik; riono.” 

■ p.-iti'iit 111 till* \<*ar 17S7. 1 Dr. (airtwrii^lit •li«l not iiuikr* 
Ti'oin (liiiL tiiiu* ill' imimI ] liny oli^iTvatitH). 1 |n)>]>o<(‘ lio 

I in inakiii!' Ioouk. anil tlu'sc . Iiml icaniL'il to Ik* i|iiit(* sum 
i ''Ur]tri>eil tliu juililic a.s iiiiK’ii ; iii‘rora ho o]K*n(*ii his jiiiuith to 
' as flu* •'iiiuiiiii^-Joiinios hml i .spoak ; hut wlioii tin* iiiiiiin- 

■ rloiic, hy till*. 1(11:1111 itk'S of . faftun‘r luirl (join*, In* trier! to 
j rlotli they wove. In his pro> j accnniplish tin* thiii^j;. Thu 

jrrvss Dr. Cartwri^lit im*t with • <*oiisiM|ui*nett was, ilait on -re- 
j 1^11 kinds of riitliciiltii'S, niiri ceiviii^; a st*ronil vi.sit Iroiii thu 
’ luarie many more failures, hut | same (lerson, he hail the pliai- 
! nothin'; riislii'arteiii'rl him now. I sun* of .shriwin;; him a j»ii*ci* r>f 
, It is said tliat lie harl the pro|»er | muslin, of the rieseription men- 
i .‘•pirit for an inventor, for he tionVii, heaiitifully e.Keeuted hy 
I lookral upon all rlitlieiiltie.s his niar'hinerv. T'he man. it is 
, with pli*:i.Mire, h(*cause they , .sairl, wjis mi»re amazetl :it this 
i (;avc liini oecasioii for more ' si^ht than he li.nl heen hefonn 
triumphs. When he liatl hroii^lit i He deelareil to his frienri that he 
his lirsf loom to perfeetion he j iiiiisihuveealletl in some.ap*riey 
; wins visilerl hy a in:inufaeturer, ! more, than human to assist him. 

whoAvas iiineli astonisherl at it. | After takiiij; out his p:itent, 

I L. l*erh;4»s it Avas one of the j Dr. CurtAvrij^ht Irieil to estah- 
iVranehester jreiillemeii who hurl li.sh ii Jarj^c fiietr»ry of jiriAver- 
ar^uerl A\ith liim Avheii he avus looms at Doneuster. hut he 
at Matloek! failed; he afterAvanls made 

P. Perhaiis so. The gentle- many mr>re attem|)ts, :iiirl .-^till I 
man .«airl tri him. **Yr)ii liaAc failed; until lie frumtl that hr* | 
AAonderfiil iiioehaiiieal skill, Dr. ‘ had spent a hir;;e fortune. | 

C‘art\A ri^dit, hut there i.s one I One. reason for his h’iliires | 
tliinj;rhat Avoiilrl eerlainly halHc was that the cotton-yarn n*- | 
you.” i ipiired “rlressiii^” wliih; heiii;; 

“What is that?” A\as the ! avovcii, ami that the Ava;;e.<. jiairl 
reply. I to the. man rerjiiiretl to rhess 

“ V’oii eoulrl not,” .sairl flic ; the Avarp, le.sseiied the profit.^ 
maniifaetnrer, “Aveave patterns I gained hv the loom. 
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Th« vjirioii.s arcultuts that 
bolVl Dr. (’ui twrijiht were ano- 
tlier faille of failure. After 
)ie had hiiilr a Iarf;e fartorv 
eoiitaiiiin^ ,//Vv> hmdrfd looms, 
it was hiinied to the jrroiiiid 
eirluT )iv aerident or on pur- 
pose. Another reason for his 
iHin-siieeess was, perhaps, that 
he was not .suttieieiitly “luisi- 
ness-like” to he earefiil of 
his own interest; hy careless- 
ness in laisin(‘ss lie lost many 
I advaiira<res. lie also lost the 
I advantages of his invention 
; hy the <llshonesty of s<iiric 
inaiinfaetiirers who eopie<l it, 
ami made imieliiiies which were 
sli^rhtly dilferent from liis, so 
that he (miuM mit prevent them 
from iisin;' them. Hut these 
]a’aetiees could not hiive been 
carried <ui to any very ^reat 
extent, for it is sai<1, that the 
]iower-looni was not jteiieriilly 
introduced into thecotton-imin- 
nfaetiire until the year 1801, the 
very year when the Doctor's 
patent expired. 

'When Dr. Oartwrij;ht’s nia- 
ehines thus beeanic known, 
their merits were understood 
and felt. The merits of the 

■ iiiveiiOu' were also tlioiiplit of; 
e\erv one tboii;;lit that it was 
very hard that a man who had 
done so niiieh };ood should have 
lost his lar^e fortune of iiiuiiy 
thousand j)oniids, and Inn'C re- 
ceived no reward. Aeeordin;ily, 
when the merehaiits and mann- 

■ faetiirers of Mamdiester found 
I wliut advanta;res the nation 
i w'oiild piiii hv these looms, 

their jrood fe(‘lin}r.s towards him 
were awakened. A hirjre nieet- 
iii" of the jn'eat ^Laiiehestei ' 
men was held; they were all 
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personal strangers to him ; 
Init they all felt alike grateful. 
These men, there / ore, pre- 
sented II ineniorial totheLord.s 
of the Treasury, in which the}' 
reeoiiiited his eminent .services, 
and all hrs misforr tines, which 
you have heard of. Other ap- 
plications to tlie Treasury were 
made in his behalf, and the con- 
sequence was that the Parlia- 
ment ^rantLd him the sum of 
£10.000 sotui after. Hesides 
reecivinjj this money, he. re- 
ceived mneh honour from tho.se 
w*lio knew' liiin. for he had the 
credit of inventing a inaehinc 
which wn.s ns valmiTdc a ]irc- 
sent to the industry of the 
country ns that of Arkwrijrht 
or (Crompton. Thu«. yon .see 
npiin, w'liat a man can do if he 
will only try, and will j>erse- 
vere. lie little sinqsiseil, w hen 
dis])iitinfr at Matlock with the 
men of Manchester, that he 
' Iiiniscif would he the imiii to 
invent :i imieliine which was 
declared to lie an impossibility. 

There is not much cNe to lie 
i said of Cartwrijrlit, exccjit tliat 
I when he had acijiiircd a t.^iste 
I bir mechanics and inventions, 

I he “set his wits to work” in 
1 many diH'crent ways. Tie made 
I valiiahle iinprovenieiits in 
! conihin^ wind Iiy imtehinery, 

> in rope-makin;r, and in other 
depurtincnis of mamifact tires. 
He also turned his attention 
to the stcam-enf^ine of Watt, 
whieh, you may remember, was 
hroii;;ht to ]»erfeetion dnrinfr 
Curtwrijrht’s lifetime. He told 
his son that if he livcti to he a 
mail, ho would see both ships 
I nml carriages driven hy steam. 

I At an earl\ period he made a 
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I moilel of ii stcaiii-ciifrinc which 
1 he attacheil to a barjjjo. In 
I the year 1793, he ox|jlaiiicd it 
; to a Iricinl naincMl llohert 
I rultoii, who afterwards hroiij;ht 
j stcam-iiavif'ation to such per- 
; fcctioii in America. Thus, he 
j was one of the first ori^'inators 
j of steam conveyances. Even 
I in the year before his death, 
which took ])lacc in 1823, 
nlthoiij'h he was just cij;hty 
' years old, lie Avas not only en- 
! ^{a^'cd in ]ihilo.so]ihicaI spocu- 
I la t ions, but he was busy in a 
I plan to ])ropel land carriages 
I iiy steam. 

I (-artwright died at Hastings 
I in Ills cighty-lirst year. Even 
I a few years before his death he 
I talked’ of “ moving about in his 
I farm, from eight o’clock in the 
morning until four in the after- 
noon Avithout the least fatigue.” 
lie talked also of his cure for 
iniblew in Avheat; of his ma- 
chine for dibbling Avhcat,Avhicli 
he had brought to great per- 
fection ; of his impniA'cments for 
ploughs and Avhccl-carriagcs; 
and so on. Thus, lie Avas active 
all his lifetime, even to the 
very end ; all Jiis moments Avere 
AA’ell used up. 

You have now heard of the 
four most remarkable men of 
this country avIio improved the 
cotton maiiiifacture. llar- 
greaA'cs. ArkAvright, and Cnmip- 
ton Avere the improvers of spin- 
ning, anil Cartwright of avcua ing. 
It is good to rcniember these 
men. Next time you go with 
your mamma to the draper’s 
shop, when you see the young 
man avIio scrA’es lier get 
doAvn the Scotch cambrics and 


muslins, and point out to your 
iiiamma that they **are beau- 
tifully line,” yon may say to 
yourself, “ Tbank Sainiicl 
Croiii])toii and his muJe for 
that.” And Avhen yon see all 
kinds of calicoes, and sheetings, 
and twilN, and dimities, and 
countei 7 )uncs, brought forth, 
and you hear the man who sells 
them say, ** Wonderfully cheap.” 
then yon may think to a ourself, 
“Thank Cartwright and the 
others for that.” 

'riic history of the rotton- 
tradc, anil of the iiiciSAvlio are 
engaged in it, Avill alAA-ays he an 
intercKting and important study. 
It is wfett‘sfhi(/ for the perse- 
verance of the men Avho have 
been, and arc, engaged in it. 
And these men seem to have 
provoked one another on to 
greater im])rovements. At first, 
not enough coUon was sjum 
for the men to Aveave; hut a 
niaeliiiic is invented, and soon 
there is more cotton-yarn pre- 
pared than the Aveavers can 
use. Then AA'e:i\*iiig-iiiaehiiies 
are iiiA'ented, Avhicli, if there 
Averc enough of them, avouIiI 
AA'enA'e more than the spiiiniiig- 
inaehineK could ])re]>ari!. ’I'lius 
has the study of this iiianufae- 
liirc become mportnnt^ for, as 
you luiA'c hcaril licfore in one 
of JMr. Young’s letters, hoAv 
much cotton is spun every year. 
A long time ago, it Avas said 
tlic cotton-yarn spun uiinunlly 
in England would, in a single 
thread, girdle the globe 203,775 
times; or it Avuuld reach from 
the earth to the sun (9 .>,000,000 
miles) fifty-one limes! 

So much for the growth of 
tnc cotton-rnanufucture ! 
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THE PARTS OF A PLANT — ^TIIB LEAF (Conc/licferf). 


P. 'nKrouE you write your 
memory lesson on a -leaf, there 
arc one or two more points tti 
be noticed. 

We Inivc heard of tlie rtr^nns, 
fiinetions, position, size.s, shapes, 
and nppeiida^res of leaves; you 
may lastly notice their duration. 

L. Yes, some leaves fall off 
much sooner than others. 

W. AArt in some trees the 
leaves arc jyrpen all the Avinter. 

I\ We call such trees cver- 
(rre.ens. Leaves, then, like 
roots, have been arranp;ed, ac- 
cording' to their duration, into 
three classes. Thus, tlutse 
which fade soon after they ap- 
pear, arc called /w/ziViVc. 

'riio.se which* fall in the 
autumn are culled deciduous; 
and 

'riiosc which do not fall off 
until other neiv leaves make 
their appearance, arc called 
evenjreen. 

And that is nil I have to say 
on the leaves of E.xogens. 

Jon. But wc have not yet 
had a lc«son on the leaf of an 
Eniiooen, papa! 

P. No ; it Avill only be neces- 
sary to point out the principal 
difference between such a leaf 
and that, of an exogt . In the 
leaves of endogens the ribs arc 
always straight. In this draw- 
ing you have the leaf of the 
well-known endogen ijrass, 
which has only one straight rib 
— in the three-rihhed leaf of iV.y 
the veins run in all directions: 
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while in the vine-leaf, wdiicli is 
five-rilibcd, the veins also are 
irregular. 



11”. But have not the cn- 
dogens more than om rib in each 
leaf? 

P. Y'es; some have many 
ribs. Here is one ; you observe 



that the petiole is not continued 
through the centre of the leaf 
so as to form a midrib. 

L. Nt»; it divides into several 
veins which run along side by 
side from one end of the leaf 
to the Oilier; they arc nearly 
parallel lo each other. 

1\ Wiicn lines arc drawn 
lengthways wc call them “longi- 
tudiiial” — thus, wc may say 
that the leaves of cndogciis 
have veins Avhich are longitur 
dina! and parnlh 1. 

W. Instead of forming a 
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not-K'ork as the veins of exojfens 
do. 

P. Next time vein jro into 
the garden yeni may observe 
the>e veins in tlie leaves of the 
lily, tiaj;, and others. If you 
tear one, it will tear in loii^ 
strips or riliands. Von may 
tear a leaf into several siieli 
narrtiw strips; and as eaeli will 
have its eiwn vein, or rib, it 
will perform it" fnnetiuiis almost 
as ^^ell as before. 

The leaxc" of the jrreat en- 
do;;ens, the finmtua and the 
jthiuOihi, are ofieii slit up in 
this way b\ the \ioleni winds 
of tropical climates. 

You may now write your 
memory lesson. 

Methon/ l,eitson 3 . THE 
PA hrS OP A PLANT— 
THE LEA VES. 

1. The. hares of a jilauf r/iv' 
Jlut erpamhd j free n hnifhs, 

iiiif v/ion the. stem. In oirhe to 
(ftre fin ncronnt o f them., ire. must 
notice their parts, fnnrt ions., posi- 
tion, size, shape, ajipemiar/es, 
and duration. 

2. The prinripfd vwu'^ o f the 
leaf of an kxooios are, the 
petiole and the hlade. irhirh con- 
tains a midi ih, reins, sh'n, tissue, 
cells, and stomata. 

;i. The principal fi'SCTIOns 
of the haves are to expose, the 
thin (crude) sap to the air, to e.r- 
hah a portion of the water, and 
to inhale the carbon from the 
carbonic-acid f/as in the afmo- 
sf there.. Theif thus elaborate, or 
dUjest, the snp, and render it Jit 


to nourish the rnrious fin - is of 
the plant. The. ha res o f the a I K- 
ri.AXT and rm’iiicK-ri.ANT 
haw vertf fteculiar Junctions. 

4. The l*( IS 1 r ION s of the haws 
tin the stem are rarious : some \ 
are said to he *• alternate)* others 
are ^'vfifiosite,** and others are 
** whorltil.** The fioini at which , 
the haj joins the stall.- is ended a . 
“ node,** the sfutws on the stem ; 
In tween the nodes aw called “ in- 
tei nodes.** 

Leaves vai i/ verif much in ^ 
size; some, ate so small as . 
sctncrlt/ to be set nd^y the naktd ' 
eye, while others if row eccn to the, 
hnyth of forty fet t. 

0. 'the MiAi’ES of haves are ■ 
varitd as their sizes. They < 
may he. arramjed into simple and 
compound. The diffe.iint names 
ffiwn to the simple slntfies are. Ust ■ 
numerous to be mentioned; the 
piinrifiid vonifionnd shafws are, : 

, the ternatc, pinnate., bi-pinnnte, j 
' tri-pinnate, ^v. , 

7. There are many nfipendayes 
to hares, such as hairs, stinys, ■ 
piicl’les, stifinhs. and tendrils. 

8. Leaves, lile roots, may be 
classified accordiny to their dura- ; 
lion. Thus ice hare Jhyitive^ 
deridnons, and eenyreen hares. 

i». The hares of EMnSjENS 
differ from those of exotfe.ns in 
' man y if th e foreyoi ny particulars . ^ 
Their veins do not form a net- • 

' wotk, they have, no midrib, but ; 

' the fwtiohs divide into numerous | 
straiyht veins, which ore. lonyitu- \ 
diual and parallel. The manner ‘ 
in irhirh the hares yrotv from the 
stalk is also differejit J'lom that 
of eroyenous leaves. 
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THE Ti;i)0«S. 

THE SOCIAL PIVKNTS OF THE TIMES OP HENRY VIII. 

j 

P. The {jrcjiti'st s(jciiil iivoiit Several veic nrlichs of fond 
of Ilenrv VII I.’s rei^rii was tlie were iiitrodiieeil in this rei^n. 

of wliieli you liave | 'I’hc niiiiibcr of Prr>testants of 
aIrcH<ly lieanl soiiietliiiij;. Tlie ' FIniulcrs and oilier countries, 
j inventions wliicli added to tlic j \\.-.s very preat; they tleil here 
social rim for/s of the peoide ! from the persecutions hy the 
an* worth noticing. j (>atholies at lioinc. 'Plieir 

III this reii'ii /Va.f were intro- i niiniher was so j;reat that tlie 
dneed into Fai^rland from France ' workmen and apprentices of 
liy the Queen, ('atlierine How- London made an insiirrcctioii, 

1 ard. 'rhey*.wcre at first very declarinj; that they were starveil 
I expcn.sivc, and were considered hy the f»)rei;;ners, who took the 
I a luxury. It is said that ladies w'ork out of their hanil.s. Tiie 
j iiseil to receive an annual sum men i»f Flanders were much 
. of money from tlieir hiishamls Iwtter pirdeners than the 
I to purchase their pins; and Kii;rlish, for when Queen 
that a hidy*s ]iocket>inoney has (’atherine required a salad, she 
j since been called pin-money.” used to despatch a messenger 
I Hefore pins were inventeil, the I to Flanders to procure it. The 
! ladies* dresses were fastened Flemish tjardeners introduced 
I with ribbons, loops, laces, clasj».s, /lo/is, and taii;;ht the Kn^zlish 
I :ind wooden skewers. Iiow' to ;irow' tlieni. 'I’hey aNo 

I Cotton tlii'riid was another brou;;ht over m/ve/s and several 
I useful invention of this rei^n. other vegetables. The principal 
Another invention w’as the new' thiii^rswere iiiqiortcd in the 
I spiiniini/ wheel, by.Iur«:en, a ! year 1.52.). so that the people 
: frennan ; it has since been made this Hue rhyme — 

. ;ireatly iinpnn cd by Sir Tiirkf*vB, enrps, hops, nippin.<«, and 

I Kichard Arkw'i'i^ht, iii the retail hriT, 

■ of (leor^'e 11 1. Cairn* into Kiifiliiiid all in one 

*rhe dress of the people was )ear.’» 
w'orthy of notice. 'I’lie courtiers fivoeers* currants^ or Corinths^ 
were dres.scil very much like as they w’ere called, because 
the Ucef-eaters seen in the. they are ('!oriiilhian ^jrapes, and 
present day; they wore .show’v several sorts of ]diims, wore 
clothes, full of red am. yellow aftenvanls introdncod in the 
stripes, and stuffed them out to year 1.5;^2. In 1540, cherries 
make themselves look as hi;: as j were lirst planted in Kent; and 
the kin;:. J^Ir'CS worn, j apricots were l>roii;:lit over by 

were, like those of i>eoplc who the kin;:’s ;:nrdencr. 
have the '^oiit, measuring The damask 7'nse and the 
twelve to fourteen ir’chcs across wms/.: rose wore first grown ill 
the toes. Kiiglaiid during this reign. 
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ir. You have told of several more sovcrei^jiis with it. He 
Tiow articles of food, papa; treated the silver iiioiiev iii the 
])Jease, lei me coaiit them .same way, so that the 
— hoj»s, carrots, s^ilads, and ! of his rei);ii were afterwards •aild 
several ve^etahle.s, ]ii]ipiii.s, ! for tenpeiiee, niiiepeiice, niul 
carps tiirke\s, and heer, ear- I even sixpence a-pieec. It 


rants, plums cherrie.s, and ■ seemed as if Henry \\i.slied 
ajaieot^. I to hide his dishonesty of cha- 

P. Tlierewasal‘*f)aii improve- racter in sonndiu^ titles. Not 
nient in the supply «»f water in j content with heiii^i .-styled *• TJie 
this rein'll. In London, lntdvn j Head 4if the (-Jinrcli,** he , 
, conduits were snh>titnted for eaii.sed him<«elf to he addre.s.sed 
the old wooden one.s, which hy the title “ Vm n nosT 
were inconvenient. IiideeiJ, (iitAfioiis Al i.iksty,” iii'tea«l 
. many iiiipro\ements were made ; of ** Your llij^hne.'.'*,’* or “ Vonr 
i in the •‘iM-ial comlorts ami in iHrace.” ^ 

j the f'ivili/ation of the ]ieople 'l‘he niimher of new ()flices, 

I dnrine tlii^ rcien. 'I'his was institutions, and hiiildiniis in 
a natural <‘oii'«ef|iicnce t>f the this rei;ra is w'orthy of notice. 
im-MMires which Henry VII. So«m after the dissolution of 
adopted to increase the peojde’s the monasteries six new hi-«liops 
liberty and iniportaiiee. I told wereappoiiited. the Uisliojts 
yon, that there were no loii^jer of Bristol, (Miester, (Jloncester, 
any of the order of “ villeins” Oxford, JVterhoronjrli, and 
after the reij'ii of Henry VII.; | Westmimster. The lir.-t Nmvv- 
so also, after the reiffii of Henry ton/of S/nfe was also ajipointed. 
VIII. there were searcely any The i»nler of Jt'suifs was loim- 
more homismeii or thralls, ded hy the Homan C.il Indies 
Slavery and INiperv, the twi» abroad. The name /Vnfis- 
last ami worst reiiinaiits i»f the /twfs was alsf» tirst ailoplcd hy 
Feudal System, were chccke^l the Keforiiicrs. 
dnrin^r this rei;rii. The two principal collein's in 

Another cli.tii^c worth no- the Universities, ('inistfhurrh 
ticiii^jj i.s, that the pound w’as ( 7ollc;;e, at Oxford, and Vnuihf 
also called u sovkuki«;n. f,W/c/7c,at(hnnhridj;c,w-cr4*fonn- 
Heiiry*s treatment of the e4)iri 4le4l in this reit^ii. The Vullvtjo. 
was very 4li>j;raeefnl. Not- of Pliysiriaux was also 4\stah- 
witlistandiiij' the iiiimeii.se li.shed in 1528. 'J'hc; palaees 4»f 
wealth he gained hy rohhiii<r Hampton i'ourt ami WhitJrdl 
the monasteries, his extruva- were built l»y Wolsey; one 4»f 
pinec WMS such that he w'as the religions houses, an ohl 
always j)oor. To iiicrea.se his Im.spital for women with flic 
riches he cheated the public • Icprci.sy, was iinnle into a pa laee 
most shamefully, hy ileliasin^ | f4)r the kin;;, and was calleil 
the coin. He •‘called in ” all I St, Jamvs's Paltwa, 
the soverci;;iis; and, meltin^r (• The eminent men 4)f this 
them dijwii, he alloyeil the H4)ld : rei;jii were niinicroiis. ( 'ardiiial 
with copper, in order to coin | Wol-sev, Sir Thomas ^^orc, 
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.Ardiltishop C'raiiiiicr, uiid the 
Vicnr-jreiieral Cromwell, you 
have heard of. All may be 
said to have <1ied viohait deatlis. 
C'ardiiiul Wolsey cither died of 
prief or poisoiieil himself; hut 
for that, he would perhajis, as 

I told you, have been hcheaded. 
More aiicl (yroniwell were c\e- 
eiitj'd; and of (h'aiiiiier'.s violent 
death you will soon hear. 

Ur. John Cu/c/, an eniiiient 
scholar, ami founder of St. 
Irani's School, was al.so cele- 
hrated. So also were Miles 
Corenluh ^vnd WUHnm Tintlttly 
the translators of the first ICii^r- 
lish liilde. Tiiidal was hetrnyetl | 
to the Knijicror of (i(‘riiiany hv 
lleiirv Vlil., and \\as hurtled. 

II i.s iast WJinls were, “ Lord, 
o]icu the Kin^ of Kn^hiiurs 
eyes.” 

I'iie most famous men of 
forciirn countries were four 
divines, fjitliet'y Calvin^ SveiunSj 
and Krtismus, whose lives you 
may one day read. Hesides 
these, It/imtius Au/yoAr, the 
founder of the order of Jesuits; 
the celebrated Uustavns I’fw/, 
Kiiip of Sweden; CvfiernicnSy 
the astronomer of Priissin, who 
discovered that the earth moved 
roiiinl the sun, and was im|iri* 
soned by the Inquisitimi for 
saying so; Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael, the famous Italian 
painters: and Alhe t iJnrvr, the 
faiiioiis (lerinun* painter, W'ere 
all men of those time. , and are 
worthy to be reineiiihered. 

Lesson ^\. HENRY VIlI, 

lleiran tu reit'n . . KiOU. ^ 
DW .... 1647. • 

1. Henry VI 11. teas the sou 
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of Henry VII,, avd the seeund { 
iciny of {he Tudor I lunily. j 

2. On his ascetidiny the throne | 
his pleasitaj manners and person j 
v'ere, n contrast to those of his I 
'.father; hut Henry soon fell into ■ 
' sad rices. The people found him ; 
to he as extrarayant as his father ! 
I icas mean, so that he soon spent 
tin "ast sum of nanny irhirh had j 
been .<aced. His irats with ! 
France and Scotland, and a fter- ! 
wards his peaceful amusements ! 
at tUt and tourney,'* ?n/<; very [ 
expensire. I 

.‘5. In procuriny these .sums of j 
; money Henry iras assisted hy a 
fa coni i te, named C .\ i: i ) i N A L 

Woi.sLY, whose extrarayauce 
was almost etpial to that of the 
k'iny. I'his man, nt ccrtheless, 
fornal the people to yield sufU- 
rit at money ftr the dt sires of him- 
self and his master. 

4. Henry at leuyfh tpiarreled 
with his friend \Vol«kv. and \ 
with the J*orn, Cfoirerulny the | 
dirorce of his v'ife t'atheiine, ' 
}Vvl.sfy was sneer eded infaronr ! 
hy Ckanmeu and 'I'liitMAS | 
Ckoaiwlll, who raised immense. ' 
sums of money for the k'iny, hy 
.suppre.ssiny the momi.tterie:, and ‘ 
reliyious houses of F.uylaud : the. 1 
k'iny also increased his wealth hy \ 
the mean practice, of drhasiuy the 
coin. 

5. The principal events of ! 
Henry* s reiyn are his tptan'el j 
with the Pope, the Reformation, j 
and the tronslatinii and rtndiny j 
of the Hihiv. The less impor- j 
tant erents are, the kiny*s mar- j 
riayes with sir different wives; \ 
the. rise and fall of Wolsey and > 
Cromwell, both of whom lost I 

favour when the kiny chanyed \ 
his wife; the rise of Cra inner ; and \ 
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the ej'trHtiou of Sir ThttMus 
More. The hiiproremriits in 
rii'i/inufittn^ the uitrutltietioH of 
new ar tides of foiui^ the new 
institutions ami huHdimjs^ ami 


the eminent /ore it/uej's durimj this 
reifjtif are aiso reinaricahie. 

"(i. Henry Vlll, died in the 
year 1 ."14 7 , a fter a tyrannical rviyn 
of nearly i$S years. 


i 

I 
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liH KIND. 

Hr kinil tcj llie yoiinif — in fliy yoiitli'rt merry day 
TImmi tno lircii ami vain; 

(Ml! plant lint a tliorn in tin* llnwnr-t*tro\vn way, 

That may iiovor he tnuhlcii ii^rniii. ^ 

; Knnii!;li of them yet in the ]>nlh\viiy of lifCy 

Jrthey travel it Imitr they will liiul : 

! Diit dim not lint^ht youth with the shadow of strife ; 

Jie kind to the youthful — he kind. 

lie kind to the a^ed — not lori^ at thy .*4ido 
; Hath the (ravel \vorii>pi]jrnin to stay ; 

j The frail thread of life will Ihi shortly untied, 

I He i.<4 ]ia.'4.Hin^ — soon passintr away. 

I Oh! let him not deem that when Kiimiiioiied from earth, 

I He will leave hut eold feelings hehind; 

I (live him still a warm nook of thy heart and thy hearth ; 

I He kind to tJie n^ed — he kind. 

I ]le kind to the simple — iiltlioiiprh the full li^^ht 

I Of frenins to thee may he friven, 

j Yet look not with .Meorn, in the priile of thy mi^jht. 

On 11 hrother le.’i." favoiireil h^v heaven, 
i He not to hlaine if the Ood-;riveii ray 

Hath hut faintly illumined hin mind ; 

! Thine own may he (|uenelM*d by a eloud on the way ; 

i He kind to tlic Hiiiiplc — he kind. 

He kind to tlie erring — full many a heart 
Unkindiiess liiitli driven astray, 

Hut the hreatli of reproaeli miiy hut aharpen 
That first sent it out of the way. 

Yc would not insult with a irihe or a sneer 
The innimcd, or the hull, or the blind ; 

Hut the ills of the .spirit are fur more severe; 

He kind to thy fellow — be kind. 


Canada, 


R. A. F. 
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LONDON — TIfli ANCIENT JHJILDINGM. 


“Mr DEAK ('llILDUKN, j 

“ * Wes rMINHTKU AlIIIEV,* I 
silidiiiy iViciidy ‘deserves n care- , 
fid and cIdsu examination; it is ; 
jKsrhiqis more interesting tiiaii 
either the Tower, or St. I*aid*s.* 

“ ‘ Certainly its vencrahle 
exterior is very iiiterestiiijr/ I 
replierl. ‘ Oh ! how hoaiitiful is 
the traeery of the wiinlows; 
look at th(^ criimhlin^, crocket- . 
ted spires, the tiirretcd hut- | 
tresses, and the lofty pinnacles. 1 
llow^raiid arc these two p^an- I 
tie western towers!* lint I need . 
not att(*nipt to descrilut tlie ex- ' 
terior to you; it is another of 
those Imildinj's which must he ' 
seen to acquire an idea of their , 
beauty. 

‘•‘'Pile interior is furl 
more worthy of your attention ■ 
than the outside,* said my j 
friend. * Hefore we visit it 1 : 
may tell you that tin*, whole i 
huildiii;{ is, like the other cathc- | 
<h'iils, 111 the form of a miss, I 
hut, cloisters and iiumerous : 
chapels around it interfere | 
much with its shape. Its i 
len^rth is .'tT.j feet; breadth, 20() i 
feet; j:reatest height, 142 feet. ; 

“ * 'Pile hiiildiii}; is said to j 
have been foiinde.l by Sebert, j 
Kin;T of the East Saxons, in 
Glfi. 'Pile spot of jr. .iiiid on ■ 
which it was huiit was then a i 
small island siirrouii<led by the | 
river Thames. It Avas after- j 
wards enlarged and rebuilt by ! 
EdWAUD tub OoNFKSStiH, i 
HbNKY III., IlBNIfV VJI., Ullllj 
Sir (biKisToiMiEK Wren. ' 
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TIksrv VIII. took possession 
of ular^e portion of its revenue, 
ciuivertei’l the Abbey into a 
cathedral, and formed West- 
minster into a city. 

“ ■ l»ut let us enter,’ said my i 
friend, aim .!ccordiujily we fouinl i 
ourselves in the part called 
/VAv* Cnrner. Here we waited 
until twi)or three more visitors 
arrived to make up a ])arty^ 
and Ave were then (‘onducted 
round the buihlin;' by a verier. ! 
Our ^iiiile pointed out to us I 
the nionunients of the famous i 
Aiiimson; of the actor Gak- 
kick; of tiie musician Handel; 
of tile poets (iior.DSMirii, 
Gay, Thomson, Shakespeue, 
Soi'riiEY, Guva, Si'k.nseu, 
Milton, (!AAipnELL, Dkaden, 
and others. 

“ From the. Poets* Corner Ave 
passed into the chapel of St. j 
Ktlmundj the chapel of St. 
yirholus. and the most nia^rni- I 
tieent chapel of llviuif Vlf. 1 
This jd.ice, like the Avhole * 
of the building, it is useless | 
to attempt to describe; it has I 
been called the Avoiidcr of the | 
Avorld ; and there is not. j 
perliap.s, a nobler specimen of | 
architect me. Kinj; Henry livcil j 
to see the building; nearly eom- 
]>leted, anil was buried in the > 
sumptuous tomb Avhich he had j 
prepared for his remains. 'J’hc ' 
chapel not only contains 
Henry's own toinh, hut that of 
bis ;'randsoii, Ethvard VI. 
There arc there, also, the iiio- 
iiumciits of the iiiiirdered 
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prilU’cs, Eilwartl V. aiid liis nearly 800 years old. 
brother, whose remains were, the Chapter House the Al- 
yoii may rememher, di'-eovereil iiiunry lormcrly stood, in whieli 
in the Tower. In another part plaee the lirsi hook was ])niited 
is what is ealle«l ‘'rhe Uoyal in Kii^'hind hy William Caxtoii, 
Vault,* whieli eoiitains the re- a.i>. 1474. 

mains of ('harles II., William *Mii the neifrhhonrhood of 
III. and Mary, and Queen We.-tmiii'.ter Abbey we. tonnd 
Anne. In another part are many other interest iiij; ]>laees. 
remains of Kin^ (ieor^'e II. 'Hie prineipal were Wiostmin- 
and Queen Caroline, the father sTKit Seiiooi., renowned for its 
of (iistr^e 111., and the Duke antiipiity and learning:, for it 
of (himberland, fanioas for his : was loiiiided at the elox* of the 
vietorv at Culloileii, in 174.>. . 11th eeiitnrv, and it numbered 

*‘The next ehapel is that of amon;; its |>iipiK. Drvdeii,Wreii, 
St. Pai'l, which contains the . Locke, ami Soutliey., 
colossal statue, of Mr. .James. AVkstmixstku 11 vlt. is aiio- 
Watt, erected at the cost of ; ther aiicimit ami famous place; 
£6,(M)0. ; it Is the eenti*e of the “snpe- 

** The chapel of Khward ' rior** law' coiirt.s. It w'as ori^i- i 
THE CoNFESsoii is, perhaps, ; nally u palace, Iniilt by William | 
the most hilerealiiHj of all. i Hiiftis, and altered by Kichard 
Around the mapiificcnt maiiso- | II. The Hall is said to be. the 
leiim of the (Nmfessor are the lar^'cst, nnsiipp«)rted by pillars, 
tombs of 10i)W.\iti) 1., Hen'iiv in tlie world, b(‘in>' L*!ni feet 
HI., C2 i:ekn' Klevnoii, Henry Ion;;, 08 feet broad, and {)ii 
V., Qijkkn l*iiii.im*A, Ei»wari> feet hi;rh. Within these w'alls 
III , and Kiciiaj<i> H. Ivin;; (Miarles 1. and many 

“After lin;;erin;; over these iioblcswere tried and comhunneil 
tombs we proceeded to the to death; and wiihin these, 
chapels of St. Eras.mi s, and walls, .d.so, many a coronation 
of St. tlniiN THE lS\i*Tisr. baii«|iiet and merry feast have 
AVc also visited the Noriiikr.s been held. | 

Transect, w'here we saw the ‘-On the other side of the : 
inoiiiiments of the. Earl of river, opposite Westminster i 
Cii vTiiAM, Sir Is \A<’ X kwtov, Ahl»ey, is Lamuetii Hvi.ace, ■ 
and of the iimst celebrated whieli, for more than fi.'iO years | 
inu.sieians. lias been the resideiiee of the 

Leaving; the Abbey w'e in- Arehhi'.|io]»s of (*ann‘rhiirv. 
speeted tlicCroiHTKRS, and the “This w'as the hist of the. 
(hiAPTER House, Avliere the aneient hiiilrlin;;s wliieli we saw 
House of Coininoiis held their on the third day; therefVire, 
parliaments until the rei;;ri of dear children, I have only to 
Edwaro VI. Ill this iilace the add that 
]inhlic; records are now de- “ I remain, 

posited; amon;;st them is the “ Your nlfectionnte friend, 
original Jjotmsilny Book^ now' ‘‘Henry Young.” 
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12th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 

OKTIIOGUAPIIY. 

ClIAl’TER III. 

TJIK INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH— NOUNS AND 
PRONOUNS. 


fjesson 17. 

TITK DIFKKUKNT IN* 
FLKCTlOxVS FOU NUM- 

llERS. 

1\ 'J'o-tlRy we will tsilk of 
the diflereiit ways of foritiiii;; 
the nuinltpj' of nouns. 

Here are sotiie nouns in the 
singular lAimber ; give me their 
plurals. 

Dog, box, coach, chair, lad}', 
wife. 

Ox, cliild. 

VVoiimn, goose, foot, tooth. 

Sheep, deer. 

ir. Ill the first instances the 
plurals are made just liy adiling 
s to the singular— ill some you 
add os ; these are tlic most 
coiiiuioti ways, I think. 

P. They are. You have not 
noticed that in the word lady 
the t/ IS changed into i; thus 
instead of lady-cs we liavc 
ladt-cs. The same change is 
made in nil nouns ending in y 
unless the y has another vowel 
before it. Thus, dandy, dandies; 
Jjucy, Jjucies ; daisy, daisies ; 
jiy, jUe.s. Hut in the follow- 
ing words the y is nut changed, 
— key, keys ; toy, to} s ; boy, 
boys; day, days. V’hy is the 
y not changed?' 

W, Because in each word 
there is another vowel before it. 

P. Here arc some more 
nouns which undergo a change. 
Thus, hn/, loaves ; calf, valves ; 
wife, wives. 
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Jon. In these nouns they* is 
changed into v when they are 
made plural. 

I\ True ; but w'c cannot say 
this of all nouns ending in y'or 
fe ; the jdiiral of dwarf is dwarfs ; 
of hoot^ hoofs; of safe, safes; 
and so on. The nouns ending 
in O' also make their jilurals 
withoutchange — as,mutl', mutfs; 
stiifl* stuffs, &e. 1 think that 

W'ith a little consideration you 
may now make the first rule on 
the Number of nouns. 

A. 1 will make it — 

llriiR I. The most eoininoT) wny 
of lonnitnr file plurnl is io add s 
to the si/tt/nlar. 

Tlicre arc, however, exceptions- 
(n.) Nouns eiiiling in // wit h a cori- 
Hoiiiiiit iKifore it, eliiiiign the y into 
ie — ns, lady^ Iwnes; but those end- 
ing in y with a vowel before it, 
do not cliange — us key, keys. 

(li.) Home rioniis ending in J'ot 
J c, change the f inUi v — ns, hmf, 
loaves; life, lives, lint this is tioi 
the cuso with all — such as, hoof, 
liuofs ; stuff, stuffs. 

P. We will next notice the 
f/a-commoii ways of forming 
the plural. In the words ox, 
child, and hrothers, the plurals 
aiti oxen, children, hreUtren. 

I can make th« second 
rule from those examples. 

llULE 3. The plurals of soino 
nouns are formed by adding en or 
ren. . 

L. But, papa, tlie word 
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brother has two pliinils — for I 
call Willie anil Ion iiiy hrothfru. 

P. True. The word brethren 
is the more .nieiont plural: 
perhaps it will one day Im* lost 
altojxether. At one time there 
were many more words form- 
iriir their plurals in tliis way; 
the ])liiral of v*tn' was iwr-e/#; 
wc have now altered the word 
to him. A;;.iin, the plural of 
ttum was suH'vn, whi(di is now 
altered to siviiio. 

Let us now look at the next 
examples. Woman, pjose. foot, 
tooth, and mou.M!; tlie ]>lural.s 
are — women, ^^'ese, feet, teeth, 
and miee. What do you ob- 
scr\c of these, plurals? 

L, That in each word the 
vowels arc ehanj'ed. 

P, True; and in the word.s 
mouse and miee the sis ehnti^ed 
into r — thu.s you may make 
the third rule. 

HuLE Jl. Some nouns form flic 
plurnls by cliiiiijrin^f lieir vowels — 
us, man, men ; JbofjJect. 

ir. There arc three other 
nouns which we have not yet 
noticed — deer, sheep, and fish. 

I eaii make the ride eonccriiin;^ 
them without any explanation. 


■ i 

Itri.K 'J. Ii^fiine noun.i nn; the * 
.Slime in the sin^^uhir and in the 
plnnil ; tliiis wc say one sheep, 
twenty sheep — a lisli, a shoal of 
lish. * 

L. Before tve fini.sh, T want 
to intiMiliiee .some new word.s. 

P. Jlrin^ them in, then. Let 
us see them. 

fj. Here they are — 

Cattle, ]>ei>ple. alin.s, tonprs 
a.she.s, ^ooils, riches. 

Sun, mutton, beef, veal, 
wheat, iron, music, f'oodiie.s.s, 
Kratice, Constant imiyle. 

Thetirst are. ail ])liiral nouns, 
find me their singular. The last 
arc all sin;;uhir iioniis, find me 
their plnral.s. 

IK 1 cannot do that; so it 
is ca.sy to form the rule for such 
tvords. 

IIhlh .'i. iSomo w'ords have a 
plural nicnnin^, iind eiinnot ho 
used in the sin^^uhir — such ns, cat- 
tle, &c. Others, sonic of whieli 
nrc prnjier niimcH, eaiiuot he iiiiidc 
plurul — such us, the sun, Kruiico, 

l&C. 

P, It will be well for you 
to rcnicmhcr the.se rules; und 
in order that you may do so, 

I will nive you sonic jirueticc 
in another pursinpr c.xcrcisc. 


So. 17. PAnsiKO Kxercisr. 

* Change the number of errnj noun and pronoun yon meet mi/h in reading 
the foUotring eentenerjt: — ) 

The hoy and his mother met :i eohUer on a horee, A lady piekin;; a 
dfiixt/f found a beautiful ./f./. My liuautifu] tniby is a IIuIh fairy. I will 
buy Ibis toy for my boy; it will increase his Joy. His wife buiiKht a a 
ioaf, and a ea^. I saved tliy life. lAMik at this wiii/f. 

The child is playing with the or. She is going to feed tlio eotr. 

Tlie lieavy jhiih tnui on my foot ; lie also knocked out my tooth. Here 
is a sheep, und a fsh. Here an- huiiiu iMNiple driviiig cattle; Uiey are afraid 
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they win l)« taken by tiio MiUtnrif, The people are at Romt . Look at the 
tun. These words — JJec, hHtterJltjt donkey^ wolJ\ hoof^ cn/f, S'»/r, o.r, tifot/h 
goaeet /ni/xr, rltrr, Mluiofi, arc either the names of annnnUf or of a part 
of an uiiimul, or of soiiieihing procured from an aniuial. 


P, Wc will conclude with 
another parsintj; exercise, on 
which you may use the know'- 
ledRc you have acquired. You 
iiiiiy mention the {tender, num- 
ber, person, and case of each 
noun and ]>roiioun. I will parse 
the lirst sentence for you. Thus, 
//(C, the definite article. Uvrse, 


a common noun, masculine (jen- 
tier, singular wmihcr, third per 
.son. and nominative case to the 
verb “ has hurt.” Ifas //nn, 
a verb. 7b//f, a proper noun, 
mn.seuline ^render, sinii'ilar 
number, third person, and ob- 
jective. case, governed by the 
verb *• has hurt.” 


* No. 18 . Parsixo Exercise. 

The noroo [has hurt] Tom. Mary, you [have written] your copy badly. 
You [liliall b«> punished] if you Bcribbli* nitaln. 8tlr the tiro with tnc litile 
poker, or beat it down with the tonas. Aht alack! alas! oh de.irl 1 cannot 
leurn iny hard lesson, but 1 will try aftuiii. Lu 1 1 know it now. 


TO A CliriJ) SIX YEARS OLD. 

Six yenr^, aix lin]»i)y years, have lit 
The Huiisliiiie of thy brow; 

And tlifl hrijrht chistcrin;; buds of joy 
Arc twining' round it now. 

Tliy jruilcless hear! drciiiiis not of cnrca 
Which coiiiin;r year.*! shall l>riii^; 

Jhit tliy li^ht hnoynnt hii.soni 
The world Lite yot to wrin^. 

Yes, there are thorns, yoiinpr dreamer, 
Among: cnrlirs fnirest llower.s ; 

And cloiida will soiiietiines shadow o*cr 
Jiifu's brif^hteHt, sunniest hours. 

Kx])cct not perfect bliss, wliilc hero, 
*Tirt T* iwhcre to he found ; 

Its accenls fall upon the ear 
With an unearthly suniid. 

Tlin proudest schaines of human bliss 
Dissolve nini fade in air ; 

In hciiven, it has its dwelling place, 

Ohf seek antljiud it there* 


11)0 
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THE FOKEIGX TOAVELLElt. 


ITAI.V. 

‘*^rv ]>KAU Ciiii.i>REN, — proceeiliii/v into Asia 1 slniH 
‘‘1 am very tiivd — iioj»c to j'ivi* you a {^eiiL'nil 

very. Porliaps 1 am lazy. I skotoli <»1' Kiiro]a>. 
can't say: Imt hero 1 am. in ** To hc;;in. you ma\ ;rct nut 
Coii'^tantiiioplo stillf ami I am your ma]) ami look once nioro 
not incliiiiMl to ;ro away. The at the Moditcrrancan Sea. ^’oii 
countoss has t;oiio, and also the may ^eo that Kiiroja* has three 
dragoman of the amha.ssador. ]>eiiiiiNiihis, w hich stretch soiith- 
J never SCO him now, nor any- ward into that sea. "riio most 
hody else that I know; hut I eastern contains Ti i:ki:v ami • 
am (jiiite (amtent with seeiiijj (Iiiekck, whieii we ha\<' lately \ 
the sun, and the 1los)>horiis, heeii talking' ahont. * 'I'h.it on 
and the ^litterin^ city. Dirty the west is ofaM|iiarish shape; 
as the city is, I like some parts of ; it contains two coniitrie.s. of 
il very much, and 1 shall dawdle which y<ni have als(» heard. \ iz.. 

, ahont a little lonjter, jiartly for Si»ais and 'I’hore I 

I pleasure, and jiartly from ne- j is also another peninsula he- 
I cessity, lor I have some hu.si- tween these two; it is hmj; and 
ness to attend to which willinarniw; at the southern end 
detain me at least aiiotlier I a larpte piece, has Ix'eii liroken 
month ; hy the end of tiiat I ofl' hy the. sea, formin;r an 
time 1 siiall he almost a Turk, i island called Sicii.v. 1'hc 
Jlow Avill yon like it if I should | peninsula it.self is in the shape 
forj^et my own lan;raajre, ami ! of a //oor. Wliat is its nainel' ! 
write to ’yj)n in Turkish cha- ! “ ‘ Italy,* you say, ‘ of 

racters? ‘ course.* 

“lliit 1 have heeii thinking' ‘''rheii you are «|uite ri^ht ; J 
of fi t;<iod plan, ami 1 mean j .and we will talk of Italy n(‘xt. ! 
to ]iroeee<l with it at once, j In order to mark its ]>osition i 
before my Kn>rlish is all fjone. i more exactly, let ns see how 
Your papa wishes urn to learn , it is hoiimleil. On the north is > 
the Gf ttff if tjthj/ o/' Kvwwv: irom a famous natural honmlary; a 
mv letters. Now, yon have | well-known raii^re of mountains 
only heard from nie of the which forms a huf:c ereseent. 
places J have visited, viz., Tor- This ran^o, ealleil the ./Mps, 
tiipil, Spain, Malta, (ircecc, . contains the hi;(hest mountains 
and 'rurkey. Suppose, there- in Europe. 'I'liey jirotect Italy 
fore, that T w’ritc you some • from the rude attacks j)f the ■ 
letters on the l.arjie* countries freezing north w'ind, and they ; 
which I have not seen, such as also arc some prote<‘iion from | 
Uu.ssia, '''jriminy, France, &c. the rude attacks of the. more 
1 will make n short account of hardy northern natiems ; hut i 
each country. Thus, before ! such ii jirotection now, when | 
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I men enn cross almost any place,, mate of a country yon may i 
; is not of niiicli value. often tell what kind of soil ■ 

I ** Look ami see how Italy is and productions it has. Could 
, bounded on the east. you but look at the sunny 

I “By theAi»i:iATi<jSEA,which plains of Italy, you would not 
- is Honietiines called * the Gulf wonder that men call it * The. 
of Venice.’ 'J’he western and (ittnlen of Kurope? Xhe 
southern boundaries arc also ^rolden oraiij^cs, the citrons and 
i all sen. lemons, the purple perapes, the 

** The position of a country oiiv'‘S,andtheinull>ciTies; lields 
has iiiiich to do with its c/iWi/e. of rice, maize, and even the 
Jf Italy were moved up near sii^ar-eane >;row there. The 
Iceland, you know that it | heantiful papyrus, tiic inajtni- 
woiild be decidedly cold^ or | iicent date-jialin, and the aloe, 
if it wci*c ]daeed by the side | are found in tlie parrs near ' 
of (h'ylon instead, you would j Sicily. 'I’liere are also forests 
c.\]»ect th^ climate to he very i of chestnut trees. On the 
dillerent. You observe that ! imilbeiTy trees silk-worms arc 
Italy is near to Africa, which I reared. On the mountains 
is a very warm place, and j the wild paits and chamois 
when the hot winds of Africa | are seen; and around the shores 
blow iiorthw'ard they warm | are Ibiiml the pretty little nau- 
Italy. 'riie wind, you can ' ttliis with its sails and many 
see, must cross the Mediter- other shell-iish. 
ranean Sea before it reaches *• You will find it very 
Italy; and in doiiiff so the easy to rcniciiiber the ]>osiiion, 
w’utcr over which it passes cools climate, soil, and productions 
itsli^^htly. Thus the air in Italy of Italy. Y'ou must have no- 
is often ‘balmy,’ when in other ticed tliat they are almost the 
parts of Kiiro|)e it is cold. Y"on same as those of (1 recce. With 
may remember that the climate this kuow’led;'e. w'c m;vy easily 
of Greece is siiiiilar; so also is discover what is the eomiiicreo 
that of ISpaiu. The South of of the country, and perhaps 
France., too, has the same ad- .somethini' of the people’s cha- 
vanta^es. In Italy, however, racter, w Inch we will try to do , 
sometimes there are burniiifr next week. i 

■ ’and pestilential w inds, and parts Believe me, dear children, 1 

arc very nnliealtliy. Y’'our atfectioiiate friend, ! 

*• When you know the cli* j “ I'ncle Biciiard.” ' 


WiiENR’En you speak, of tho^e wdio are away, 
Suppose them listeniiur to nil you say ; 

And if you oannot well with truth roinuirnd, 
lly silence prove your.*k»ir to be their friend : 
Nor, for the sake of starting soniethiii>r new, 
Say what you would nut should be said of you. 

CILAllLUTTE TOUNU. 
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13th Week. HONSAT. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTKY. 

ANOTHER MAN WHO INVENTED A LOOM. 


W. Look, Lucy! Puj).'! hnH 
boii^lit llirco books.* W’lial 
arc yon p;oiiig to do to-da}, 
papa? 

P. I am going to rent] to 
you, and 1 am going to talk to 
you, about Jacquard. 

Ton. AVbo, papa ? 

P. JosKiMi Jacqi^ard. Look 
in the Catalogue of the (ireat 
Kxliibition, and you ^\i11 see in 
several places the words “•/<#£,- 
quot'd /joom** 

IP. To be sure! Ircmcnibcr 
noticing a Jucquanl loom. 

/’. And next time your 
mamma puts on her best silk 
dress, notice how beautiful 
it is. Then say to yourself, 
** Thanks to the Jacquard 
loom.” 

Ion. So I will ; but I suppose, 
papa, w'c are going to licar 
about Mi.ster Jacquard; then 
we shall know what to think 
and say about him. 

P. '{’es. You may begin by 
saying Monsieur Jacquard in- 
stead of ‘‘ Mister,” for he was 
a P>enchiiian. At least, at the 
time when our tale begins he 
was a French boy. Listen — 


• Chambers's Miscellany of 

Tracts, Penny Mogasine, and Ca- 
talogue of the Great Exhibition. 


STORY OF j.vrgrARD.t • 

“ Jn tbcycar 1 79:'>, in an upper 
room of a wrctihed boii.««c in 
one of the back streets of 
Lyoihs*, four per.soiiS were en- 
gaged weaving tiie gold and 
silver tissue for nhieb that town 
is 80 celebrated. The sun cast 
a feeble light, thrtiiigb the win- 
dons, owing to the nmnberless 
patches of paper which supplied 
the place ot gla.ss. A jiniiifnl 
silence reigned in the small 
apartment; no sound was heard 
but that of the moving shuttle 
and cords. In front of the loom, 
on a high bench, sat a man of 
about forty years of age, work- 
ing his feet to the right anrl left, 
on the treadles of the ill-eon- 
strueted machine. A pale 
young w'onian and two young 
girls assisted him. 

“At the time of which we 
.speak, fearful were the sutter- 
ings of those who worked at 
thi.s employment. It was pain- 
ful to see the contrast oft he rich 
.stiiiKs thus side by side with 
the wretched clothing of those 
iiiiscrable beings. Their kiiuw- 


t The following description is 
token, with conBidcriil>lo iiltern- 
tiniis, fr< 'in one of Chambers’s 
Miscelhiny of Tracts. 

_ 
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led;'e of the silver, and 

silks, nla.s! only consisted in 
the lahotir which the elcf^ant 
patterns entailed! Loud were 
the complaints of the canuts^ or 
weavers, as to the smallness of 
their wa^es. 

Antoinette, do you know 
where Joseph has f^onc to?* 
asked tlic man, whose name was 
Jaccpiard, in a voice which 
spoke of fati>pic. 

“ M I e went to the shopkeeper 
for K(mie silk,' replied his wife. 

“ * Ir is u long time since he 
went oiitj 

“ ‘Hardly two hours; still he | 
is invarinhiy obliged to wait. | 
But, Marie, yon appear to be 
in ]aun,' added she, addressing I 
one of the young girls. 

“‘It is nothing, mother,* 
replied the girl; ‘it will soon 
be time for sleep; then we can 
forget onr fatigue.* 

“ ‘ Yes, to recommence again 
to-nuirrow,* sai<l the man. 

“‘Wliat would you wish, 
Charles?* asked his wife. ‘Is 
not this season better than the 
lust, when 1 have often seen 
you draw the belt tighter 
around your body, the more 
easily to support the pangs of 
hanger wliieh exhausted your 
streiigi h ? Though the work ut 
present is hard, yet we have, 
thank God, enough to cat. 
Cheer up, iny children! if the 
dinner bus been meagre, we 
have at least a good pper of 
boiled chestnuts and lanl, and 
as nineh hrentl as you wish to 
eat, my little ones.* 

A slight expression of an- 
guish, uttered by the youngest 
and most wretched-looking of 
' the girls, attracted the attention 
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of the woman, who asked if she 
was ill. 

“‘No, aunt,* slowly replied 
the child, whose look sadly be- 
lied her words. 

“ ‘ Would you wish to change 
with me, cousin?' asked Marie: 
‘my work seems cosier than 
yours.* 

‘•‘No; I am very well here,’ 
feebly answered Josephine, her 
dim and sunken eyes, and her 
pallid countenance, expressing 
weariness and siifTering. 

“Another interval of silence 
ensued — a rejmse for the lips, 
but not for the body. 

“‘The wife of Jaiibcrt the 
canut died yesterday. Were 
you aware of it, wife ?' resumed 
the weaver. 

“‘Heaven protect us! No. 
Of what did she die?’ asked 
Antoinette. 

“ ‘ Of what did our daughter 
die last year? Of what do all 
the cnniits die before their time? 
What but of misery and ex- 
haustion ! Look at these chil- 
dren, wife!’ continued he, 
looking towards the young girls. 

“ ‘ Ay, wife, it is easy to see,* 
he said, pointing to Josephine, 
‘that she will soon follow her 
poor mother to the grave. 
Have you not perceived how 
cramped and deformed her 
limbs arc? Even rest and 
quiet ut night do not restore 
their shape * 

“ ‘Josephine has been always 
weak and sickly,* replied An- 
toinette, as if seeking to delude 
even herself. ‘When this piece 
is tiiiished, I shall make her rest 
for some da^-s, and she wjll be 
better after it. With Marie it 
is different; her paleness only 
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arises from confinement in this 
close and ill-aired room ; a little 
out-door exercise will restore 
her good looks.* 

** * Alas,’ answered the weaver, 
withoutccasinghis employment, 
*wc shall not be able to pre- 
serve her any more than we 
could her sister: she will die, 
and her brother also, my dear 
little Joseph, and we shall have 
no one left to close our eyes, 
my poor wife!' 

***God is ^od, Charles!* 
answered Antoinette, as if to 
raise her husband’s courage. 
* He will not leave us chihllcss. 
Do you feel unwell, Marie?* 
said she to her daughter. 

‘**No, mother; only a little 
fatigued,’ replied the young 
girl. * It is Josephine who is 
ill.’ 

** At this moment their con- 
veisation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Joseph, the son 
of Jacquard, a tall, delicate lad 
of thirteen years of age. Like 
most children of the canuts, he 
had a subdued and sad expres- 
sion of countenance. When at 
1 * 681 , it spoke of nothing re- 
markable, yet when his pale 
features were lit up by some 
sudden emotion, it changed his 
entire appearance. The truth 
is, Joseph was no ordinary boy. 
God had given him good natural 
faculties, which he had culti- 
vated by reflection. Joseph 
was always thinking on some 
useful subject or other; but he 
was silent and modest, thus his 
own familjr did not know the 
extent of his thoughts. 

** * Where have you remained 
such a length of time?' asked 
the weaver of his son. 


1 Mcifirst of all, here is the 
I silk,* replied Joseph, handing a j 
bundle to his mother ; ‘ and 
now I’ll tell you what detained 
me, father. In returning from 
the shop of M. Guillaume, I 
met Touissant, the son of 
Francois the caiiiit. When I 
saw him crying, 1 inquired the 
reason. **Afy mother,” replied 
he, **hA8 broken the loom; 
father is from home, and 1 have 
been with Martel the Joiner to 
try and get him to repair it, 
but he is so busy that he cannot 
come: the piece inpst remain 
unfinished; and when iny father 
returns to-night, he wilfbe very 
angry about it. Oh, dear! what 
shall I do?” Then, father, 
finding, from what he told me, 
that the loom was not much 
injured, I went home with him, 
and mended it, so that his 
mother is now at work again.* 
***You! all alone?’ asked 
the weaver, surprised. 

***lt did not require to be 
very clever, father, to do so. 
What a pity that the looms are 
so badly constructed!’ 

‘**You think so!* said his 
father ironically. should 
like to know what you see so 
bad about our looms? ’ 

“‘Every portion of them, 
father,’ replied the boy with ! 
animation. ‘Must it not be 
ill-constructed when it requires ; 
so much exertion to ])iit it in ■ 
motion? Is it not a machine | 
which actually kills the work- ; 
men? Do I not see yoursclr 
covered with perspiration? , 
Look at Marie, who has lost ^ 
her rosy and healthful appear- 
ance; observe Josephine * 

The little canut ceased speak- 
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ing; he could not find wonls to 
express liis feelings iit the decay 
of the poor little girl. 

** * It is a liorriiile machine! ’ 
added he a inornent after. 

“ ‘ ff you have no objection,' 
ho continued, ‘1 shall take 
Josephine's place for a while, 
father. See, her hands can 
scarcely ply the cords. Come, 
Josephine, what is the matter 
)vith you?' added he, as the 
poor child ran towards him, 
and was caught in his arms. 

Nothing!’ replied the 
young girl in a feeble voice, 
endeavouVing at the same time 
to return to her employment. 
But the exertion hud been too 
much for her, and she leaned on 
the shoulder of the little cainit. 

Josephine! How pale she 
is! * exclaimed Marie, running 
towards her cousin. ‘ Jose- 
phine, why do you not tell us 
when you are suirering? ' 

“ * Do not weep thus, Marie,’ 
said her mother, as she held 
some vinegar to the nostrils of 
Josephine; *this will be no- 
thing — nothing, I hope.’ But 
the terror depicted in her 
countenance showed that she 
had not that hope which she 
wished to inspire in others. 

Nothing!’ repeated Marie, 
weeping and pressing her cou- 
sin's hands in hers. * Nothing! 
see how pale she has become, 
and her hands are damp and 
cold as ice. Josephic**! Oh, 
mother, she is surely dying!’ 

‘ Charles, run and seek the 
doctor,’ said Antoinette to her 
husband. *Gu quickly, 1 in- 
treat vou. May God spare her!* 
ejaculated the poor woman in 
an agony of grief. 
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“ (yhurles immediately left 
the room without rejdying. 

“ * Josephine, speak to me! ’ 
exelaimed Marie; * for pity sake 
speak to me!’ 

** Josephine answered not, 
but remained motionless, sup- I 
ported ill the arms of young I 
Jacquard, who gazed on her in < 
i>tid and silent grief. Ger eyes | 
were closed, and a slight breath- 
ing alone told that she existed. 
Not a word was spoken by any 
of the unhiippy family as the 
step of the weaver was heard 
on the staircase. Sobs alone 
betrayed their sorrow, as they 
looked on the deathlike features 
of the young girl. The breath- 
ing of Josephine had become 
every moment less perceptible, 
and it ceased altogether, as the 
doctor entered the room. 

“‘Is there, then, no hope?’ 
asked Charles, as the doctor, 
after examining the dying girl’s 
pulse, sadly shook his head. 

“ ‘ You have sent for me too 
late, my friend,’ replied the 
physician, letting fall the arm 
of Josephine. 

“As he left the apartment, 
how difficult w'as it for the 
members of this sad family to 
bring the reality home to their 
minds! And yet the truth was 
there, terrible and striking — 
the poor little creature was no 
more ! 

“A burst of sobbing suc- 
ceeded. But stern necessity 
forbade any show of gnef ; the 
eyes of each were dried; and 
silently removing the body of 
the dead child into a corner of 
the room, and covering it with a 
wretched counterpane, the fa- 
mily resumed their employment. 
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** Josepli, as if it had bueii a 
matter of course, seated himself 
in the place wliich had been 
occupied a few minutes before 
by his cousin, eroucliinf; him- 
self up in the same painful and 
forced attitude tliRt had caused 
her death.” 

Ion. That is a very dreadful 
scene, papa! Such troubles 
w'crc enough to drive Joseph 
Jacquard to invent a inacliiiie. 
1 have read in my Littin De- 
lectus, “ Necessity is the mother 
of invention” and now I don’t 
wonder at it. 


P. Such a dreadful necessity 
os that ought to be stopped by 
some invention, or in some other 
way. Ah! we little know how 
industrious people sufler! But, 
Ion, Josephine’s was an honour- 
able deatli. Perhaps it is even 
better to suffer so — to w'ork 
hard and die, than to live and 
be lazy. 

Who would dare to do that^ 
Jon. To do what, papa? , 

P. To live and not vse the 
time God gives him — 1«) waste 
it ; in a word, to be la^y. 

{Continued at p. 209.) 


TIIK SONG OF THE FROSTED WINDOW-PANES. 

Look, how beautiful are wc 1 
Fashioned in a night, 

Never human eye did seo 
More enchanting sight. 

Floral shapes ye here discom, 

Doughs that intertwine. 

Graceful us the feathery fern, 

Or the tcndrillcd vino. 

Look, how beautiful aro we ! 

As the sunbeams fall 
On our leafy mimicry, 

Glorifying all. 

Never jewels rich and rare, 

Gems that gleam and shine, 

With our beauty mav compare, 

Frost-work crystalline ! 

Truly, beautiful are ye, 

Frosted window-panes! 

Bright your glory as can be 
While it here remains; 

But, like many lovely things 
That we see on earth, 

Ye have quick evanishings— 

Death soon follows birth. 


H. 0. ADAMS. 
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Chapter II. 

TUB PARTS OF A PLANT — TUB SAP. 


L. Tf you please, papa, I want 
to show you something before 
we begin our lesson. Will 
you just look at these leaves, 
and see how pretty they are ? 
We have picked them from the 
garden and the greenhouse, and 
have written all their names. 


P. They are very pretty ; and 
I see that they are all simple 
leaves. It will be a good exer- 
cise for you to iind suitable 
names for their difierent shapes. 
After we have finished to-day's 
lesson, you niav look back at 
the little drawing of the forms 


Namk* or THK Pmutb.— 1. Jonlpw. a. Nahw or thk PL*im.—1 . Cuckoo-pint. 
Jonquil. ». Rib-worc. 4. Iris. 5. Oross. 2. Burdock. 3. Borrd. 4. Oniund ivy. 6. 
6. NsTfl-irort. 7. nsimns. i MsrjomiH. .Mwiiry. 6. Henntira. 7. Tulip W. 8. 
9. Cowslip. 10. Shrub eniidy-tuft. 11, Fiddle-dock. 9. llUck poplsr. 10. Water 
Ronnd-lcsved msllow. 12. MasturUum. caltrops. 
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of leaves (paf^e 1 .5 1 ). You may 
I tiien compare their forms with 
' those in the drawing, and name 
‘ them accordingly. 

P, We will talk to-day of a 
very important part of the'plant. 

You have heard of the roots 
I which roUect the sap, of the stem 
! which conveys the sup, of the 
i leaves whicfi digeM the sap, — 
j to-day let us talk of the Sap 
' itself. 

We have already had the 
priiicipiil part of its history. 
Do you remember anything that 
1 have said of it ? 

I W. Yes, papa ; you said that 
when the sap ascends to the 
; leaves it is little better than 
water, but that when it descends 
it is very thick. 

P. It* is tlicn not only of dif- 
ferent substance, but it possesses 
different qualities. 

In some foreign trees, for in- 
stance, the rising sap is quite 
harmless, — it is often drawn off, 
and it makes a rerrcsliing drink; 
but when the sap of the same 
tree descends, it has must acrid 
and poisunoiiN properties, so 
that yon could nut bear it within 
your mouth. 

Ion, And do the leaves cause 
all that change in the sap, papa? 

P. Yes. Think how curious 
it is that this great change 
shouhl be made by the addition 
of gases from the air ! Water 
is composed of. two gases — oxy- 
gen and hydt'ogen. Can you re- 
niciubcr that ? 

Ion. I can; we have heard 
those names so often — oxygen 
and hydrf)gcn. 

P. ‘But when the rising sap 
has reached the leaves, it is 


something more than water: for 
it contains oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon — three giises. 

\V. Yes. But where did it 
get the carbon from ? 

P. It coifecteii it on its way 
up through the snp-vesscls. ^ In 
these little vessels the sap finds 
mutter which has been stored 
up from the previous year: it 
dissolves this, and cariics it up 
with it. . I 

W. But whnt is the gopd of 
doing that, papa? 

P. I am not sure. I told you 
that jtlaiits not oiily^xliale the 
water of their sup, hut they 
breathe. You have often heard 
of the carbon which makes the 
blood in onr veins so bhiek ? 

Jon. Yes; it is the waste from 
our bodies. 

P. And you know how the 
oxygen from the air mixes with 
that carbon and carries it off in 
the form of breath? 

\V. Yes; we have heard of 
that a great many times. 

P. Exactly in the same w'ay 
the carbon of ]>lunts is col- 
lected ; it unites with the 
oxygen of the sap, and forms 
carbonic acid, which is hre.'ithcd 
out through the leaves. I 
think, therefore, that the mat- 
ter which the rising sap finds in ,■ 
the sap-veSscls, is the a astf. car- ; 
bon that forms the ‘‘brearir* of 
the plant; but lam not sure of I 
this. ! 

Jon. We will suppose it to be j 
true; then we siiall liave heard , 
oi three changes made with the 
sap when it reaches the leaves. 

1st, It carries ofl' the w'oste 
carbon, and forms breath. 

V 2nd, It exhales a great quan- 
tity of its waUr through its 
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Stomata, wliich arc kept open 
by tfic lifriit. 

3r(l, It al)Sf>rbs carbon from 
! the carbonic acid in the air; 

I tlius its qualities arc changed, 

I and it becomes thicker. 

I P, All this you have learned 
I before. Let us novr see what 
j liccomcs of the sap thus thick- 
' cned and prepared. 

[ >Vc may say, 4th1y, It dc- 
scend^ tliroiigh a set of vessels 
i which arc in the under side of 
i the leaf, through the petiole, 
and down t^ie branches. 

As I have told you, it passes 
down between the sap-wood and 
the inside layer of hark. It is 
now in a most interesting state, 
and is culled cambium. 

Ion, Why is it interesting? i 

P, Hccansc it is the substance 
from which the new parts of the 
plant are formed. It forms, us I 
have told you, new flowers, seeds, 
and huds; some of it forms the 
new layer of sap-wood, and the 
new layer of bark. 

IK 1 should like to see some 
cambium. 

P. Y<m may easily do so by 
cutting the stem of a plant 
when the cambiuni is descend- 
ing. You will And that it is a 
sticky siihstunce like albumen, 
which yon have often seen. 

/on. Yes; the white of an 
egg is albiimcn. 

P, And you know that the 
Jibria in the blood of aniin Is is 
made from albumen. See how 
the cambium is like It. If yon 
draw some oflT from the stem and 
let it settle, it will arrange itself 
in a tissue just as fibrin does. 

]V. Ami you said flbnn is the 
liquid flesh of animals, papa. 
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P, True ; so cambium may be ; 
called the liquid uwoduf the plant. ' 
W. You said also, papa, that | 
fibrin is formed from albumen ; | 
what is cambium formed from ? i 
P, Cambium consists almost ' 
entirely of two substances, gum' ' 
and sugar. These two sub- I 
stances are the basis (or founda- ; 
tion^ of a tree's wood, Justus j 
albumen is tbe basis of an ani- ! 
mal's flesh. | 

ij. Which is the better foun- \ 
dation, pnpa? I 

P, Albumen is; and if yon 
like to remember the hard 
names of some gases, T will 
show you why. You will then 
sec the great difference between 
animal and vegetable substance. 

Gum and sugar con.sist of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

But ALBUMEN conslsts of car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitroqen; and without this gas, 
nitrogen, animal life cannot be 
sustained. Now you may see 
why you could not live on the 
wood of trees. i 

L, Yes; because it is formed | 
of gum and sugar (or cafubium'), ' 
and has not any nitrogen in it. 
But some parts of vegetables • 
contain nitrogen. i 

P, Yes— the seeds of the j 
corn-plants, peas, beans, &c., ' 
and there is a little in the 
tubers of the potato and others. 

1 think that you now under- j 
stand tlie principal offices of the ^ 
thickened sap which has been ] 
digested in the leaves. j 

IK It is very wonderful to ; 
think of, papa. It consists princi- I 
pally of gum and sugar, and yet it 
is formed into so many different 
kinds of flowers, fruits, and buds ! 
P. You would wonder much 
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more if 1 had time to tell you of 
the /^ecu/iVir siihstances, or ‘*8C- 
crctionH,” as they are called, 
which are formed from this sa]). 
The substance in the seeds of 
the corn-plants which contains 
nitrogen, is called f/Zitten ; the 
similar substance in tlie legu- 
minous plants is called legwwn. 
From other seeds we get ot'/s, 
such as cocoa-ni^ olive, rn]K!, 
and linseed oil. From the 
FLOWERS of plants we get “ vo- 
latile” oils, containing beautiful 
odours, such as oil of rose, oil 
oflavcndcr, jessamine, almonds, 
and cloves. Besides these, we 
get dyes and colouring mbatances 
from the wood, medicines from 
the BARK, and resins and gums 
* in great variety. I will just 
mention a few of the substances 
into which this sap is changed. 
It forms turpentine, resin, tar, 
India-rubber, gutta percha, 
mastic, gamboge, gum-arabic, 
gum-tragacanth, vegetable wax, 
and tallow; vegetable milk, 
camphor, opium ; the dyes, saf- 
fron, turmeric, indigo, iiia<ldcr, 
lo^ood, archil, annatto (for 
colouring cheese), nut-gall (the 
acid of which is used to make 
black ink), citric acid, oxalic 
acid, and many more things 
besides. You may truly won- 
der when you think of the 
changes which God makes wdth 
the gases which the trees gather 
^m the air and earth ! 

W. And it seems wonderful 
i when you think that the gases 
i which form the vegetables were 
; once part of some animal. 1 
i shall become a vegetable one 
' day — ril be a cabbage! I 
' mean “ my body^** when it de- 
I cays, and is dissolved again into 


> gases, they may become parr of 
a cabbage. 

Jon. Or it may become part 
of the sap of a tree, and may 
form some vegetable oil. So 
you may one day be burning in 
a lamp, and may give light for 
your descendants to read by. 

ir. Ah! and the vegetable 
substances we use now may 
have formed part of some man 
or animal. l*apa’s pocket* 
handkerchief may have been 
part of William the Conqueror! 
You said that sn]> forms dye, 
and the haiidkcrchi^‘ is dyed 
yellow with saffron. 

P. That may all be true; but 
one of the great lessons to be 
leanied is, that God keeps order 
in His kingdom of nature by 
these changes. This lesson you 
will learn more fully soon. j 

Memory Jjesson 4. TIIE 

Parts of a i^lant-^ ^ 
TiiK sap, 

1. Tbe Sap is die fluid part qfl ' 
the plants similar to the fluid in 
animals called blood, 

2. It is absorlted from the earth 

by the spongioles at the ends o f the 
rootlets^ and is then little else than 
watt ! . It is formed into perfect j 
sap by the leaves. \ 

3. The thickened sap, which 
descends the tree, consists princir i 
pcdly of gum and sugar, formed I 
from the carbon inhaled by the 
leaves. The thick sap which , 
forms the new wood is called | 

cambium." | 

4 . The functions of the sap are , 
to repair the waste in the plants 
and to form new parts so that it • 
may grow; being similar to the j 
functions of blood. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


LONDON — TUB ANOIBNT 
**My DKAR ClllLDBEN) 

“ ‘ Arc there any more ancient 
buildings ? * 1 luskcd my friend, 
as we walked homeward iVom 
Westminster to the City. 

** * Yes, here is one. This old 
gateway, and a very incon- 
venient place it is. You see 
that it divides the Strand and 
Fleet Street. Now look at the 
stream of ^omnihuscs and other 
vehicles, and see how they have 
to wait until they can get 
through the narrow gateway.* 

* 13ut it is a fine old stone 
building,’ X said. 

** * So it is ; yet it is an oh- 
structiouy fur all that. It is only 
allowed to remain because it is 
so ancient, and is a great 
favourite. It is one of the City 
boundaries, hut it is not of 
much use on that account. The 
gates are only shut on great 
oiujosions, wiien the Queen 
vi.*iits the (^ity. Then, ats Her 
; Aiajesty rides from Westminster 
I up to the ('ity in her line state- 
I coaich, the state-conch, and 
, horses, and guards, and all the 
' other coaches in the fine pro- 
' cession have to stop. The 
Queen then has to knock at the 
gates, and to ask the Lord 
Mayor to let her in. Then the 
liord Mayor is very g .icious. 
Ho opens his gates, and allows 
Her Majesty to enter.* 

** * What is the good of doing 
that?' I asked. 

“‘Oh, never mind! You 
must not always ask that ques- 
tion. I suppose you know that 
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BUILDINGS (Continued'). 

this gateway is called Templb 
Bah. It was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and was 
built in 1672, after the great 
tire of London.’ 

“We went through Temple 
Bar, and my mend pointed out 
a narrow turning in Fleet 
Street, which led to ‘the Tem- 
ple.* The Temple is one of 
the fnm of Courts which abound 
in this neighbourhood. These 
inns of court are the head- 
quarters of the lawyers and 
young law students. Round 
about Fleet Sticct and Chan-, 
eery Lane arc the Inner Temple 
and Middle Temple, Sergeants* 
Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and Lincoln's 
Inn. Beyond Chancery Lane, 
are Gruv’s Inn and Furnival's 
Inn. I'hcy are all queer, 
mouldy-looking old places. 

“ ‘ What was that fine build- 
ing which I peeped into as 
wc came down the Strand?* 

“‘That is another of the 
public buildings. It is called 
^>Mi£RSBT Housb. It wos first 
built as ti palace by the Duke 
of Somerset, whilst he w'hs pro- 
tector, in the reign of Edward 
VI. In the year 1780, the old 
building was pulled down, and 
the present one erected. It iS 
now used principally for “ Go- 
vernment offices,” such os the 
Admiralty^ the office for Stamps 
and TaxeSf &c.* 

“We passed on, away from 
Temple Bar, down Fleet Street, 
on into Cbcapside. On our 
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way thither we stopped to look 
sf^ain at Christ’s Hospital, 
or the Blue-coat School, as it is 
commonly called. 

“ ‘ Stop !* said my friend, when 
we reached the iron railings. 
Here we found a knot of people 
looking through at the b<iys 
who were playing in their large 
playground. I never saw so 
many boys together before, and 
, as they jumped iind ran about 
in their long blue petticoats 
and yellow stockings, they 
looked very singular. 

“ * Tlierc are about 1,400 chil- 
dren in this school,’ said my 
I friend. ‘In Henry VII I.’s time 
I the monastery of Grey friars 
' stood here. You know what 
I was done to the monasteries 
I and religious houses in that 
: monarch’s reign. This monas- 
j tery was given by the king to 
! the people of London for the 
use of tlio poor. His son, the 
. young Edward VI., increased 
I the value of the gift by adiiiiig 
' to its riches. He signed ii 
; charter, by w'hich it became a 
. charity-school for poor and 
helpless children. From that 
time its riches have increased, 
until its income is about 
£60,000 per annum. 

“‘The younger children do 
not reside in London ; but about 
500 arc brought up at Hertford.’ 

“ On reaching Cheapsidc, we 
turned down a small street 
called King Street, and arrived 
at the Guildhall. 

strange old building it 
• seemed, with its niimorouK little 
Gothic windows ; hut we quickly 
passed inside into a very large 
, hall. 


“‘This,* said my irieml, ‘is 
the hall or banqueting-room, 
where the great City feasts are 
held. It is 1 53 feet long, and 
.53 feet high, and it has space 
fur 6,000 persons. I dare say 
that more turtle has been eaten 
in this great place than in any 
other part of the world. Hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, 
of dishes arc sometimes served 
at one time. The dazzling 
gold and silver plate on which 
the various meats and fruits are 
brought up is worth un immense 
sum of money. If }y>ii were to 
come to see a City banquet, it 
I might remind you of tlio old 
liomauM, and their great feasts; 
hut those given in this room by 
the Ma\ok and Coupoiiation 
are perhaps more ningnifleent. 
There were 6,000 ]>eople nt tho 
great feast given to tho sove- 
reigns of Europe in 1814.’ 

“ ‘Those arc splendid win- 
j dows at ciieh end of the hall,’ 
i I .«<aid. * Look at those strange 
j men in the two further comers 
I of the room ; they look* like 

• gill II Is.’ 

' “ ‘ Those,* said niy friend, 

I ‘ arc the two famous cliaructers 

• whom you so often heard of 
I when you lived in the nursery. 

They* have been the subject of 

• many a nursery talc.’ 

I “ * Are they the famous Gog 
; and Magog?’ 

I ‘“Yes; let us go and see 
them. Wc may walk round 
; the hull.’ 

“Then, dear children, for 
I the first time in my life, I went 
i up to Gog and Magog, and stood 
' close to them. 1 had felt great 
•veneration for them when quite 
a little boy, but now my awe 
20S 
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I quickly vanished, for 1 found 
I that they were made of wood. 
They were only nj?Iy wooden 
iinn^'cs, coven*d with a great 
quantity of paint. One is said 
to represent an ancient Briton, 
and the other a Suxon. We 
soon left them to look at the 
more beautiful statues which 
were phice<l round the hall. 
There were statues of Lord 
Chatham, and William riir, 
Nelson, and Alderman Beck- 

PORI). 

“ ‘ Are there any other offi- 
ces in the ^Tuildhall ? * 1 said, 
* besides this great baiiqueting- 
room.’ 

“ ‘ Yes. There are several 
courts of law which arc peculiar 
to the City. There is the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, the Sheriffs* 
Court, the Chanibcrhiin’s Court, 
and a Court of Petty Session 
where the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen net ns magistrates, 
and tiy all who arc taken up 
by the policemen for petty 
offences. There arc eases 
being' tried in some of these 
courts now, but it is not worth 
while to stop and hear them. 
Let us go.’ 

** On leaving the hall, I asked 
my friend, ‘ What is the use of 
the Lord Mayor, and what is 
meant by a “ corporation ” ? ’ 

“‘The Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation,’ he said, ‘ are the 
“ government ” o’f the tJity. 
Every large city has its mayor, 
whose business it is to keep it 
in order while he is in office. 
Most cities have a certain 
amount of property belonging 
to them. This is puft/ie pro- 
perty, and is to be spi .it fur the 
public good. As the mayor 
204 


and corporation are tlic govern- 
ment, it is their business to use 
this money properly. They 
spend it to make improvements 
in the streets and buildings of 
the city. It is also spent in 
maintaining the police and pri- 
sons — in “ entertainments,” &c.’ 

“ * Has the City of London 
much public money?* 1 asked. 

“ ‘ Yes ; the houses and lands 
belonging to the City arc a very 
large property. The money 
received as rent, and from other 
sources, is more than £160,000 ; 
per annum. This may seem 
to you a large sum to spend 
every year, but part of it is 
also spent in salaries to the 
officers of the Corporation. 
The liord Mayor has £8,000 
for the year that he is in 
office.* 

“‘That,* I said, ‘seems to 
be too much.’ 

“‘Not at all. The Mayor 
generally finds while he is* in 
office that his expenses arc 
greater than his income. The 
great Lord Mayok’s Show 
must cost agrent deal of moiic^; 
and the banquet that follows is, 
perhaps, more expensive still.* 

“‘It is a curious thing that 
he should spend the public 
money in that w'ay. You said 
that it w^as used for the pub/ic 
good' 

“ ‘ And so it is. The public 
are amused, and the amuse- 
ment does them good.’ 

“‘But to spend so much 
for the dinner afterwards?* 

“ ‘ Well ! the Corporation 
must be kept up, and that 
cannot be done without din- 
ners.* 

“ By this time we had 
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passed (!!lienpsidc agaiti, and 
were standi iifv in the Poultry. 
‘There,* said my friend, ‘is 
. another of the uncient hiiild- 
injrs. It was bepin in the year 
1739, and It is a very lar{];e 
, place. It contains ii (p'aiid 
“K;ryptiaii Ilall,” which has 
- nothin'; Kpyptiaii ahoiit it, a 
' hull-rouin, a saloon, and other 
splendid apartments.’ 
j “ ‘ What is the Iniildin^ 
j called?* 

I “ * It is called the Mansion 
I TIorsK; and you mi^iit think 
I it was a very liad idace, for it 
I ehanjjes its tenants every \ear-’ 
( “ ‘ Who is the tenant now? * 

I “‘Tlie Loud Mayor. It is 
; the residence of tlie Ma3or 
' duriiipf his year of authority; 
when his time is “ up,” he has 
to move out, and make room 
for his successor.* 

“ ‘ I understand,* I said. ‘ 1 
think 1 should like to he Lord 
Mayor. Where must 1 go to 
he chosen ? * 

“ ‘ Go where you like,* said 
my friend, laughing, ‘it will 
not matter much. But you 
must first he made an aldennaii. 
1 will tell you how it is all 
done. The government of 
I London consists of the Lord 
Mayor, two slicrifl's, twenty-live 
; aldermen, two hundred and six 
I coniTnou-coiincilineii, and other 
■ oflieers. Kach alderman has 
his own part of the City to 
attend to, which is called his 
ward; so that there arc twenty- 
six wards, as Aldtjate ward, 
Uishopsijate ward, Crippleyale 
ward, &e. Eacdi aldennaii is 
also a justice of the jiencc for 
the (*ity, and sits to try the 
prisoners which arc brought 


into the Mansion House 
Court, or Guildhall Court, by I 
the policemen.* I 

“ * What must I do,* I said, 

‘ to he made an alderman? * ; 

‘ You must do a great 
many things. You must, I 
believe, become a freeman, and 
a liveryman, and then a com- 
mon-council-mnii. Tiieii you 
must wait until the alderman 
ill 3 our ward dies; then 3'pu 
must show the freemen of that 
waid that you are better littcil 
to bo au aldcrmun than any ■ 
one else ; and thcnj-yoii 11111st 
persiiaile them to oK'ct 3'ou.* | 

“ * 'rhen, 1 am afraid 1 shall 1 
not have time to do all that, 
as I am only going to remain | 
in lioiidoii a week. IVrhaps | 
v'oii will trv to be Lord Mayor ; 
instead, flere wc arc at the i 
Moni’MENT. Are3’’ou going up?* 1 
“‘Mo, thank you,* said my 
friend ; ‘1 wanttoget home to tea. : 
This is the last of the ancient ] 
buildings which wc will notice. 
You kmnv that Sir (hiitisro- 
piiuii Wren lived at the time of 
the great fire of London ; and 
that he rebuilt a great ]iart of 
the City. He also designed this 
monument, which was erected 
in remcmbrunce of the sad 
event, at a cost of £15,000. It 
is situated about 202 feet from 
the spot where the fire began, 
and is, therefore, built 202 feet 
high. If you go inside you 
cun ascend to the top by a 
black marble staircase, which 
is spiral. On the siiinmit you 
see that there is a blazing gilt 
ornament. From the plat- 
form w'hich you see around it, 
there is a most splendid view of 
the City.* 
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** After looking at the people 
who were up there, and who 
seemed very small indeed, we 
turned our faces towards home, 
where I counted up the principal 
ancutnl Au/A/Za^sof London . Here 
arc their names. The Tower, 
St. Paiu/s, Westminster 
Aurev, Christ’s Hospital, 


Guiluhall, the Mansion- 
HOUSE, and the Monument. 
Think about them, and see 
what you can remember 
about each; and believe me, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your aflcctionate friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


GOD SPEED THE PLOUGH. 


.Gon speed the plough, the toiling plough, 

^ O’er hill and valley fair: 

I A hleseirig on his sunburnt brow 

Who guides i^s shining share ; 

A blessing on his fortilc land, 

! And on liis loaded wain, 

And on the merry harvest hand 
That reap the rijienod groin. 

God speed the plough, the peaceful plough ; 

Hword ! rust within thy slionth; 

A fierce and sullen tliinsr wert thou, 

011 1 chosen friend of death. 

Go, moulder with the helms and shields 
Of davs long since gone hy, 

For tlio plough hath won o’er bloodless fields 
A holier victory. 

God speed the plough, the noble plough, 

Tho tiller's innniy toil, 

That bids the golden harvest glow 
O'er all tho fruitful soil; 

Not ours the olive and the vino 
Of sunny France and t^piiin ; 

Thou hast denied the oil and wine, 

But not the blessed grain. 

Now, ploughman, trace the farrow fair 
Along the c’dtiircd mead. 

Then, Father, to thy fostering care, 

We leave tho preciou'i seed ; 

Then, who has heard the lion's cry. 

And fed the raven’s brotnl, 

Bend down Thy blessing from on high, 

And give Thy ehildren food. 

Gkinarfa. 
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13th Week. FBIDAT. 


ADUUBSS TO CERTAIN GOIiD FISUES. 

llESTLVBR forms of livincr lijrlit, 

Qiii\criii(r on yourlucUl win^s, 

Cliontiiijf still tlio curious si'^lit 
With n thiiusnml slinilowi nil's ; 

Various as the tints of cveiii 
Uor^cous ns the hues of henven, 

Iteflcctcd on your nntire strenins 
In fliltini', tlnshini', billowy jricniiis! 
lliirinless warriors, chid in mail 
Of silver breastplate, irolden scale; 

Hlail of Nature's own liestowin^', 

With peaceful riidinnce mildly gluwin^~ 

Fleet are yc as fleetest galley, 

Or pirate rover sent from Hullee; 

Keener than the Tartar's arrow, 

Bpurt ye in your sen so narrow. 

Wa.H the sun himself your sire? 

Were ye born of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden fin worn, 

Buell ns wo foteli from eastern bowers 
To mock this murky clime of ours ? 

Upwards, downwards, now ye glanooi 
Weaving many a waxy dance; 

Bceming still to grow in size 
Wlien ye would elude our eyes — 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 
Yc wore happy as ye seem, 

As gay, ns gamesome, and as blithe, 

As light, ns loving, and ns lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your piny 
As when ye gleam’d in far Cathay ; 

And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There's small sincerity in mirth. 

And laughter oft is but nn nrt - 
To drown the outcry of the henrt; 

Tt limy lie that your censeless gambols— 

Your wheelings, darlings, divings, rumbles— 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of yourcnstal Imund — 

Is hut the task of weary pain, 

An endless labour dull and vnin ; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 

Your little lives are inly pining ! 

Nay — but still 1 fain would dream 
That Yo are happy as ye seem. 

Deck'd ill Oriental pride, 

Sy homely British firwido. 

* 1IARTLBT COLIRIDOB. 


Poetry. 
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13th Week. SATUSSAY. Hnsie. 


SONGS FOR THE SEASONS.— SPRING. 

(rnoM “ lONOi roK. thi wilpbkmbm.*’) 

WordM and “Muaie by Miss C. A. Howbll — Arranged for three voieee 
hy O. Ckalovbb. 



Whrrr Ffui jr *o, fc little onea. 

Where cun you MtVIv ml’ 

Oh ' Clime to Jceiiii, c* me and Imii ^ 
V |Kin hia tender breant . 
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In anrery atorm of fhtnie life, 

A refuge there la found. 

While over you Hie winira nra apread, 
Hia arma encireled mund. 
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14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDl 

ANOTllLK MAN WHO INVE 

! J\ The diMth of 
• iiiiulo a docp iiiipiTs.Moii on the 
liiiitd of t1i(‘ }oiiii^ .lacqiiurd. 

1 think. I k* .said to his lather, 

I tlic iK‘\l tinu* he spoke, **I 
I (‘Uiiiiot he a rii/f///.'* lie told his 
I father that no one oiij'ht to work 
I at tlie loom unless a l)ett«*r one 
! were in\eiile<l, heeaii.se it killed 
I the workmen. 

Y<Min^ Jacquard’s father 
I siiook hi.s head, and told his 
I son that ii could not be im- 
1 ]tro\e<l,—jii.st n.s the inaniifae- 
; tiirers of JVlanehester had told 
, Dr. Caitwri^lit. The boy, 

1 however, persisted in Jiis idea, 
and ]iersiiaded his father to let 
him ]ea\e the husiiK‘s.s of a 
weaier, and heconie a hook- 
hinder. 

As a hookhin<ler\s appren- 
tiec, Jacquard showed ii ^reat 
ta.*>te for ineehanie.s. lie ini- 
]iroved his kiiowled;;e, and 
before he heeaiiie a man no 
doubt he lind thought iniich 
about the had loom which had 
caused the death of Jo.'<ephine, 
and so many others. 1 dare 
.say that he tlioiiglit of iiiuiiy 
plans for making a new ma- 
chine, but lie did not carry 
them out. 

At lust n circiiTiistancc hap- 
pened which induced him to 
try his abilities. Il« was read- 


STKV. 

S*Ti:i> A LOOM ((vutithinr). 

ing a newspai|>er, wlieii he si^w 
tliat the liuijal of ' ijnuhn 

otleied a large sum of iiioney 
to anyone who would invent 
;i mai'liini* which they wanted. 
This machiiu: was he u.seful 
for a ^ery peculiar process of 
threud-iiiaking. As soon as 
.lacquard saw this, he .'<et his 
wits to work, and after many 
fruitless attempt.^, he. found out 
the plan of weaving that was 
wanted. He then made a 
model of a maehine to weave* 
the thread according to that 
]dan. 

The whole invention, how- 
ever, was NO simjtle, that he 
thought, of course, somebody 
mu.st hu\e discovered it before 
him; so he put the model away, 
and forgot all about it. 

The model might have been 
(|tiitc forgmteii, hut that a 
Irieiid was one day talking with 
Jacquard aiioiit the dilliculty in 
making the thread-machine that 
was wanted. 

When Jacquard heanl tlii.-, 
he .showcil his friend the rnorh I 
that he had made. Of cuiirse,” 
he .said, i am not the onl\ 
person who has di.scovere<l it.” 

Jacquard's friend exainined 
his model, and «a.sked to he 
jtrusted with it that he might 
siiow it to bunie one else. 

2(IU 
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tjurqiiiml eoii.seiited; mid soon 
he attain ror;;ol all ahuiit the 
iiiHtter, wliik: iiis t'rieiul took 
the treasure A\liicli was lent 
him to the proper iiuthoritics. 

'I'lie. iiioilel, however, was not 
forgotten hy others who saw it; 
and Ixdore loii(? Jacquard re- 
ceived a suiiiinons to attend 
helore the luai'istratu (called 
the prt'Jhrt) of the city of l^yons. 
Jqcqiiard could not iiiia|riiic 
. why he was sent for, but he 
iiiiniediately obeyed the order, 
and soon stood before the 
uiafristratc. 

** * Monsieur,* said the mu;;is- 
trate, *1 have heard of 3 *our 
ability as a iiiechauic, and have 
therefore scut for you.’ 

must he some person 
who wishes to }iass olV a joke 
at my expense, Monsieur Ic 
Prefect,* said Jae<|uar<l, con- 
fused. 

** assure you that it hi not: 
have you not lately made an 
admirable discovery? ’ 

“ ‘ N'ery simple, sir — very 
sinqde.’ 

i “ ‘ Hut very useful to hu- 
! maiiity.’ 

j ** M have not been so vain as 
I to siijqiose so, sir.’ 

I ’I'iie meehanism is most 
infrcnioiis : you are indeed a 
clever workman, M. Jac- 
«iuanl ! * 

Monsieur is vc’\ jjood to 
say so.* 

**And this filet!’ t id the 
prefect, as he took from his 
desk the model which Jacquard 
had ^riveii to his friend. 

“ * It certainly is mine, sir ; 
hut I had alto;;etlier forgotten 
it iiiiiil a few minutes sinee.\ 
replied Jacquard witii naivete.” 

' 2in 


Tlic magistrate liicn told 
him that no one else who 
had seen it had foigotieii it. 
11c told Jacquard to go home 
and make a similar iiiuchiiie. 
lie did so, and at the. end of 
three weeks he brought it hack 
to the prelect, who sent it at 
once to the Pirst Consul of 
Pi mice, M. Mapoluoii Hona- 
parte. 

Bonaparte was, yf)u know, a 
man of war, yet he knew how 
important w'cre all improve- 
ments in the arts of peace. 
He did not, however, sliow 
much respect for the inventor, 
hut sent an onler from Pari.s for 
his arrest. It thiu'clore hap- 
pened that a few' weeks after 
Jactiuard’s vi.sit to the prefect 
he was again sent for. 

“‘Monsieur,’ >ai«l the ju'efect 
to him, ‘\oii rnust imme- 
diately set out for I’aris.* 

“‘Set out for Paris, sir!’ re- 
plied Jucffiiard ! ” And hy whose 
onlers, may I ask ? ’ 

“ • 'rho.se of tlie First Consul, 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“‘It is inipo.s.sihle : there 
must be some mistake as to the 
name, sir. AVhat have 1 dune ? 
What can the First Consul want 
of me — a i>oor, unknown work- 
man ? * 

‘•‘'riie orders of the First 
Consul admit of no delay, my 
dear M. Jacquard : they be 
obeyed. A )M).srch.sise waits for 
you at the d(M)r; and further, 
this man (the prcfe<'t pointed to 
a ffeniltirme) ha.s orders to uc- 
eomputiy yon, and not lose 
sight of you.* 

•• ‘ Hut 1 am neither a robber 
nor a criminal, si»; there must 
be some error a.s to the iianie,’ 
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xlid Jacquard ill extreme ngitu- dny lie Iciirncd sonieiliiiig new 
tiuii. from till* wonders of industry 

* Calm yourself, M. Jae- around him ; and he ngaiii 
(]uard,' said the prefeet. *Hc i thought of his loiig-ehcrished 
assured that the First C'onsul is | idea of cunstriietiiig a loom to 
a man who knows how to np- | relieve the eaiiiils of his native 
preciatc talent wherever it is j town. Now all his diflienhies 
found. Yon will find that he j seemed to vanish, and he eon- 
has good reasons for acting striicteil a full-sized iiiaehine 
thus. ('oitic, get into the after the model that had heeii 
chaise, M. Jaetpiard; I ]iromise of such service to him. 'J’lijs, 

' that no harm ^liall hefal yon; I when oompletcil. ga\e generifl 

the gendarme will take care j satisfaction. A mngnitieent 

that ycjii want for nothing. ; slnnvl. flestined for .loscphiiie, 

, (jood-hv, sir, and a ideasaiit the wife of Boiiajtarte, was i 
, journey to you.* shown him. If >nil hecii 

*SIac(|nard had never heforc wrought in a loom that had ; 
' been in 1*aris; and the first cost more than twenty thousand 
! ])la(*e they stoppcil at on their francs. 1I(‘ tried to inannfac- , 

' arrival in the capital was at the tnre this luxury with a less ' 

I ('onservatory of Arts. The complicated, ami a much le>h j 

' first persons whom he met with expeii.sivc maehinery; and in i 
w cM’c iioiuiparte, then First this he sneeecded beyond his ! 

sill, and Carnot, the prime most sanguine expectathms. , 
ininisfer. “While thus einjdoyed for . 

* hs it \ou who eall yourself Bonaparte, he had steadily i>er- , 
Joseph Jacquard?* deinamhid .severed in his endeavours t«) • 
Clariiot in a brus(|nc tone. *■ Is perfeet the nniehiiie w'hich had 

it yon who jn'eteinls to do what j engro.ssed his thoughts from ■ 
no one else accomjilisli — ti» I boyhood, and in ISOl completed 
form a knot on a stretched j the one know'ii as the Mncqnard 
cord?* I Loom.’ This was cxhiliitcd al 

“ Siirprisetl by the t<»iicof the the Exposition of Arts in Tari-s 
.•speaker, and awed at finding the same a ear; and, ivith all 
him.self ill the jiresence of sncli its improvements, worked by 
higli jiersomigcs, tbc y*julli did steam-pow'cr. it was seen in the , 
not immediately rejily. But Cheat ExiiiiiITIon of IP."}!. 
Bonapaite, with that kindness he 

coiildso well assume, asked Jac- “The Jaeqnard-loom, Imw- 
(piard a few trivial questions, and ever, was ill receivcti by tlm.-c 
UmI him by degrees into an uni- for whose heiiufit. it w'lis iii- 
matcri conversation. tended. Jaeqiiard rceeivedfrom 

“ Jacquard w'a.s soon after set the French (iovcrnmoiit a j)en- 
to work in the Conservatory, sioii of a tlionsaiid crow ns for 
Here, all the secrets of ineelia- his discoveiy, and he exjiecled 
nics, wliicli till then he had that he should have no diflicnlty ' 
been unable to^tiidy, were laid j in establishing the loom in his ; 
<n»eii to his inspection. Every : native city. Filled, therefore, ' 
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i with the hope of (Joiner to 
I his felh)w-to\viisiMen, Jaequard 
returned to IjYotis, an<l hiivitijr, 
at Ills own expense, constructed 
one of the inacdiines, he invited 
tlic (,*onstui ties I*rntt*hommes (a 
■ body who watched over the in- 
terests of the J^yonesc trade) 
to iiis])ect it, and give their 
oj)iiiions. 

“Allis! all Jacquard's hopes 
' M'cre soon dispelled. To his 
: greut disiiniy ‘ the CJon- 
j M'il* not only opposed the iiitro- 
' diiction of his loom, hut gave 
I orilcrs tlq*t it should he jaih- 
: licly destroyed. 'J’his was 
accordingly done in the /Vc/cc, 
amidst tlie shontsand rejoieiiigs 
of the poiMihtce. In his o\^n 
words, ‘ the iron was sold for 
iron, the >\o<m 1 for nood, and its 
: inventor disgraced.’ Ilis in- 
. xMition excited such an enmity 
, against him among the weavers. 

; that he three times narronly 

• escaped with his life. 

, “ But at last the ignorance 

I and prejudice, of the peojde of 
I Lyons were oliligcid to gi vc wa> . 
The inaiinfactiiiers of Kiiglaiid 
adopted the ducijiinrd loom, 

; and made such rapid strides in 
'■ the inanufdctiire of gold and 
> silver tissues, that the elVects of 
! their competition were felt. : 

The inventor then came for- I 
j ward once more; he generously 
forgot the had treatment he had 
; received, and under his snper- 

* intendence looms we.e con- 
structed, and were soon em- 
ployed ill most of the silk 
iiianiifacturing districts of 

i France. 

; “Many improvements were 
= made from time t ' time hy 
I Jacquard; and, liappv in the 
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thought of being instrninental j 
not only in adding to the ]ii'os- I 
))erity of the workmen and the ■ 
employers, he lived modestly • 
ami retired, without desiring ; 
anything mure. j 

i 

“In a great measure owing , 
to this machine, the maiz/shavc 
acquired almost a new exist- 
ence. If the work is not always 
plenty, at least it docs not kill ' 
them. Jn the schools and in 
tlic w'orksho]»s instead of the , 
pale and eimiciatcd heiiigs nliu 
formerly earned a scanty siih- 
sistence with their very life.- 
hlood, are to he seen well- 
dressed and ruddy-looking chil- 
dren. Thu men no longer 
wear that hearthrokeii and 
timid look which belonged then | 
to their profession, hut appear 
at the present day the ino<«t 
healthy and well-disjiosed class - 
of artisans in Lyons. j 

“The fabrication of thcstidls ; 
has al.*<o w oiiderfnlly increased. < 
III 1788 there were but two , 
hundred ami forty looms in 
Lyons for the man ii fuel urc of 
stiitls; in 1801, at tlie time of ! 
J iicqiiard’s discovery, there w’orc 
two thoiisaiul eight hundred ; ; 
at the present day there arc ' 
more than thirly-twu thousand > 
looms at work, of which iiiim- ; 
iK^r the ingenious ]mieliiiu:.s 
invented* by .lacquanl count j 
nearly one-third. 

“Towards the close of his : 
life, Jacquard, wishing to enjoy 
the society of Ins sister and her ' 
children, retired to a small i 
villa, a few leagues from Ijvons. | 
Here he was visited by many | 
illustrious foreiftners, anxious I 
to converse with the man whose i 
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name had spread over all j “ ‘ 1 have reeeive*! more liiaii 
Kiirope. I r sou^rhr,* replied tJiieqiian! - 

‘‘ ‘Through yon, the mnnii- j ‘and 1 desire no liirtlier.* 
lactiirers have all };rowii rich,*,' “This iisefnl man, bom of 
remarked a visitor. ! ulisoiire parents, and wlm 

•*‘So inneli the better,* re- were not Ibr'rotten by him 
plioil Jaeipiard. * I have retired in his j>rosperity, ende<l his 
on a moderate competency, and ilays peaceably, in Aii;;nst. 
1 have no cause to cfimplain; 1884. A subscription was opei cd 
it is siithcient for me that 1 ■ by the C'onseil des rrnd’- 
have been of service to my I honirties of Lyons, bn- ilie 
fellow-citizens.* ' purpose of raisiiiHr < 1 , laotiip. 

“*Yoiir townsmen,* said a ‘ ineiit siiit.Mbhi to liic iiieiuory 
straiijLreroftlistiTietion, Miaveiiot of him uho hail become one of 
treated you with proper respect.* i the benefactors of iiiankiiid.” 

I 


TIIK t<WALL()W. 

Tiik warm breath of siitiiiiier 
lias burse the fi‘ost*s chain ; 

Tlic earth is all hlossom ; 

Ihit the bird of my bosom, 

My brautifiil swallow, returns nut a^ain. 

I bear its tray fellows— 

More failliYal, alas! — 

The bright iliiwii saluting; 

With rapid wiiiur slniotiiijir, 

1 sec them across tlio blue lake's surface jiass. 

Loii<r known — lonty belovcill 
When will thou return 
To ebeer me, lioart- weary t 
la alisciiec so dreary 

From thee, 0 my swallow! I linger and muurn. 

For thee does my window 
ilulf-npeii remain: 

What hinders thee, dearest? 

Can it be that thou fenrest 
In me a linrsl^ tyrant with prison ninl chain ? 

The flower in the wild- wood 
(Jives place to the fruit: 

The summer on stealeth; 

And each day reveuleth 

^ly hojio of thy coining grown fainter and mute. 

My strain, once so glecsome, 

Js now a sad song; 

Art thou faithful no longer? 

*I{n3 death proved thdstrongpc? 

No matter; thy minstrel wiW pine for tlico long. 
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Chapter 1 1. 

THE PARTS OP A PLANT — THE FLOWER. 


ir. Here is a pretty flower. 



Ion. 'Phere now. l>a|ui, you 
nro ns one (»f your 

lon<r nnnios a^nin ; but 1 re- 
lueinber nliat “reproduction” 
iiieans. Voii said that when a 
plant bojrins to f^row, it dies ; 
anil, that before it dies, it forms 
little orj^aiis wbieli produce 
tuptiu; that is to say, tiiey fonii 
new plants. 

W. And those little organs 
are called seeds ; so, how can 
a Jioiccr be an organ of repro- 
duction ? It will not grow if 
yon put it in the grouii'l. 

/\ Wa'.t a little while, and 
you will sec. 'Plic organs we 
iiavc hitherto talked of, such as 
the root, leaves, an<l sap, are 
Useful to produca ne,. parts, 
and to sustain the life of the 
tree; but these organs of repro- 
duction have different func- 
tions. Let ns exainine the 
flower. If yon will point out 
its parts, I will teP you their 
names. 

‘il4 


\V, Then I will begin with 
the Stalk of the flower, lias 
that any name, papa? 

i*. Yes; the stalk of the leaf, 
may remember, we esdletl 
the petiole. 'J’hc tlowcr-stalk is 
called the peduncle. 

/j. Uoth the ptduncle and the 
petiole, begin from tins same 
place on the stem of the plant. 
A little way up on the peduncle 
there is something like a small 
leaf. 

P. That is not a true leaf; it 
is enlletl a hract. What else do 
yon notice ? 

lou. Lo»)k at the end of the 
peilnncle; the flower iloes not 
gn»w directly upon it. but there 
is a sort of green enp made of 
leaves for the flower to sit in. 
I snp])ONe it is a )>roteetion for 
the llower, so that it may not 
break off easily. 

P. Very often it i**. 'Phis 
flower-cup is c.dletl the cah/x^ 
and the leaves of the calyx are 
called sepals. What next ? 

Ij. Mow let ns look at the 
pretty flower. This has a ring 
of leaves all round it. 

P. instead of saying a rinp 
of leaves, we say a irhnri, just 
ns you sifld of the green leaves 
which grew from one point in 
the stalk (page Msj. The 
flower-lc.ives are not called 
sepals, but petals; and the 
whorl of leaves is called the 
corolla. The corolla, in thi.s 
flower, contains five petals, but 
sonic flowers have many more, 
and some less. 
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You may lU'xt look nt the 
inside parts. Suppose you pull 
oirtlie ])etals. 

ir. I will pull them otr. 
Now we can sec the parts 
easily. Here is tlie solid part 
which the flower was limit 
upon, and there are ii nutiiber 
nt* little stalks HiMuin^ upon it; 
the liirffe one is in the iiiidille, 
and its wiimtrer ljruthcr.s are 
^rrowiii!' all round it. 



Part . « f .1 l'lfi«rr. 


P. 'riiese ‘‘ little stalks arc 
iiKist iin|»ortant parts, as you 
will sotm see; the one in the 
centre is called the phtih aiul 
tliose around it arc called the 
Htamnis, 

A. And what is this solid 
part, like a l>o.\, which they 
‘»row upon? 

J\ 'I’his is calle<l the orari/^ 
or cjrjf-hnx. If contains the 
little etrirs of the ]ilant, which 
form new jilants just as the 
c^irs of animals form new aiii* 
nulls. 

A. I siijiposc that you mean 
the srfv/s. not the Cfif^s. 

/'. Ves, that woutd be their 
proper iiaiiie; lint they are not 


perfect seeils yet ; tlie\ arc 
waitintr there to he made per- 
fect. Tile Hower has to do 
this. 'When it has done so it 
will die, and the seeds will 
ripen, and fall out. 

/y. How eiiriiHis! 1 should 
like to know how all this is 
tioiie. 

/». Well, T will tell you in 
oiir next lesson ; hut to-day 
you luul lietter learn tlie luiuie 
Ilf eaeh ]iart. Vou may cut 
open I he ovary, and see the 
imperfect seeils wliieli are in- 
side it. I 

y«w. Ah, here thi*v are ! 
How soft and watery they seem 
to he! Hilt, papa, yon saiil that 
they are not pcrfi'ct s/tWs yet; 
and yon ha\e not yet told ns 
what they arc called. 

They are called nrnlva^ 
which wonl may he, said to 
mean “little ej:;rs”; that is ii 
very ^roiiil name for them. 

I /y. Now', papa, wit e.ni ]ioint 
out the parts of the Ihnver, 
ami can .say their mimes. A 
FLOW KK has a ])erliiiicle, hraet, 
calyx (eoii.-istiii;; of sepals), 
corulhi (consi>tiut; of petals), 
.srainens, a pistil, an ovary, ami 
o> nlc.s. 

i\ '\’’mi may say that a llowor 
muif have all the.se ]iarts, for 
they are not foiiiiil in all 
flowers. 'I'lie stamens and 
pistil also have distinct ]inrr.s; 
these w'c w’ill notice soon. 


WiiKN is n man less tlinn a man ? 

When hy misfortnne stricken down 
11c whines and mnudles tliroii^h the town, 
lint never lifts liis stroiiir rifrht nrm 
To save himself from further linnii; 

Then is a lann less than u man ; 

Then we pity him all we can.— c. mackat. 
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Rktokk Kilijf TTonry VIII. 
lie np|iointC(l his little 
son Kilwani us his successor. 
Kdwiinl Mas only nine years 
ohi, so the kin^ ordered that 
sixteen nohlenien, whom he 
namerl, should frovern for him 
iintil.Kdn’iinl reuclKMl the u;;e 
of 18 years. The niiiion, how- | 
ever, did not obey Henry as 
readily aft^** his death as mIicii 
lie was alive; and they chose 
theyoim^ kin^r's uncle, the Duke 
of Somerset, to jriivoni. 

Now the Duke of Somerset 
W'lis II very f;ood man, and as 
soon as he heeanic Protector he 
turned his power to good ac- 
count. Ill those <hiys nearly 
all jieople were talkiii;]t or think- 
inj' ahiMit relijLdon. “ Which is 
the ivay to serve (lod?” was 
the jjreat ((iiestioii which troii- 
hlcd men. 'riiere ivcrc many 
serious men m ho loved (xod 
and prnyeil to him, ainl m Iiosc 
hearts were tilled with ^hulness 
hccniise they could read His 
word. And there M'cve. many 
fierce men, avIio ivcrc aiijfry with 
the Pojie hecaiisc he hud de- 
ceived them so long; they w'crc 
angry, too, with all who still be- 
lieved in him, and perseented 
them because they could not 
see the truth; which wa.*» a very I 
wicked thing to do. And there ; 
were Avihl men. who, now tliat | 
they disbelieved the Pope, took j 
np all nianncrof strange fancies | 
instead. So most people were \ 
still in Itch excited . bout tiicinii 
religion. They felt thomselves ! 
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I free from the tyranny of the 
I Pope — they nseil their own 
I inimls, and they ran about here 
! and there, telling each other 
the now wonders they had rend 
ill (iod’s word. 

lint tliere were not only good 
men, and licrce, and foolish 
men, lint there were wise men 
in those days ; and it is fortu- 
nate that the Protector was one 
<»f them. Ho carried on the 
good work of the Relorniation. 
In this he was hel])cd by Areh- 
bisliop Crannier, of whom yon 
iiavc already lie.ird. Crannier 
ivas a Aviso and prudent man ; 
be did not distiirb the people 
by sudden and violent ebanges, 
blit be made improvements 
gradually. 

Ill order to establish the 
English Clinreh, a eoiineil of 
bishops and clergymen Avas 
appointed. Many of these men 
were Aviso and good. They 
proeecdcil in ibeir work Avith 
great care, eonsideration, and 
exiietiiess ; and, dc]iending on 
(ioiPs Holy Spirit, tliey esta- 
blished all things on **thc best 
and surest foiiiidiitions."* 

The people still believed in 
tlie doctrine of transuhstuntia- 
tioiiy for yon may rcnicinber 
that Henry Inul ordered them i 
to do so. Tlicy Avere taught by 
this doctrine that tlio bread ; 
eaten at the sucrnmeiit of the 
Lord’s Supper is ehaiigcd into 
the real body of Christ. This, 
of course, is not true, and the 
eoiineil told the people so. 
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The council onlerc<l the lool- 
i*<Ii )»rm‘ti (‘0 of l) 0 \Niiiir douii to 
imn^es t<i I)c "ivon iip; aiul they 
also allowed all clerjjyiiien to 
have wives as other men have. 
Yon niav reineinher that as lar 


they were put into veise l y a I 
sclioolinasrer named Unpkius, 
These Psalms of Stern hold and | 
Hopkins are not eonsidere«l ! 
"ood spcidmcns of verses now, i 
hat thev were very useful in 


hack ns tlie time of Dnnstaii, 
the lN»po had f*»rhi«lileii the 
clerfry to marry. 'I'his he had 
no ri^iit to do, for God hatl 
never forhidden tlieiii; olerjry* 
men should have wives to help 
them in doin^ eood. 

In th(? euni>e of time the 
eonneil of hi^ho]lS and eIer;r^ 
aladished all the doctrines of 
the (’atholic ndijrion which 
were contrary to the Scriptures 
nrnl they tlien prepared new 
forms of scinice. 'rhey drew 
lip theCoMIUON PlIAYKH lh»OK, 
which ive still use, ami they 
fonmled on the Script uresyiw///- 
Uvn tWiarntiou.% which all true 
Protestants were reqiiireil to be- 
lieve. In the reijrn of Kli/.aheth 
three of these were omitted, so 
that HOW' there are only thirty- 
nine, which we c.all the niiitTV- 
NiNE Aitnci.KS. The three 
articles omit te<l were, 1. “The 
resurrection of I he dead is not 
passed already.” 2. “The soul 
docs not perish with the Ixaly.” 
3. “All men will not he saved.” 
The forty-two articles were 
principally drawn up hy (h*aii- . 
mer, and they were hound at j 
the end of the prayer-hook. | 

The people now had in their j 
own Inn^miftc the Scrijitures, I 
the thirty-nine articles, and n 
book of prayer. Jlesidcs these, 
a hook of praise was also pub- 
lished, eontaininjf “A new ver- 
flion of the Psalms.” 'rhe | 
Psalms were translated hy aj 
j;ood mail named Sternhold, and ; 


those ilays ; and it was very 
pleasant for the Protestants to 
sinjr the praises of God in their 
own lan^xiia^e. 

! Yon must not, Iiowcmm*. '^iip- 
pnsc that all this iiood was dojic 
without some, evil; the wisest 
men have never ilime ri^ht in 
all thing's. 'I’lie council ordcreil 
II “ visitation " of the churches, 
so that the ima^ifs, and any 
. other superstitious thing's they 
eontained, iiiiKht he destroyed. | 
This order was executed with 
• severity and injustice, like that 
' for the destruction of the reli- 
' pons houses in Henry VII I.'s 
I rcipn. The lihraries of West- 
i minster and Oxford were riin- 
.siickcd ami purged of the Uo- 
i iTiish lefi^cmN, missals, and ' 
superstitious volumes; these, 

. as well as the images, were 
' piildieiy hnrnt, hat at the same 
' time many nsetul hor>ks on 
I Geometry, Astronomy, ami 
I other siihjeets, were destroyed, 
j because they w’cre said to be 
I magical, ami others w'crc steden 
j herniise of their silver clasps 
I and rich hiiidiiifrs. 

The biiniiiif; did not stop 
with the hooks. The Protes- 
tants w'crc, ns I told yon, foolish 
enon;rh to hum men also. Now > 
that they were in power, they ■ 
called the Homan Oatlndics , 
“ heretics,” and committed j 
several to the flames. 'I'licy ! 
committed others to prison; | 
two important prelates, Gar- ! 
diner, Hishup of AVinchester, ; 
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iind Moriiuir, Bishop of London, 
wL*nj sent to the Tower for 
refusing tri nekiiowledgc the 
new forms of worshiji. 

The other events of EdwardN 
reij^ii an*, not of ^reat iiiipor- 
taiiiM!. Duke of Somerset 

niiide wiirwith the Scots, nndde- 
terniined to unite Kn^hind with j 
Scotland, hy nmrryiiij? yoiin^ 
Kdward to the yoiinj; Queen of 
Scot laud. 'I'he Duke, however, 
did not ask for lier properly, so 
the Scots A\ould not let her ho i 
Kdward’s w ife. Somerset there- I 


erset House. On account of 
this and other wroMi:.s, he was 
easily overcome by liis enoniies. . 
Ills principal enemy was John . 
Dudley, the Karl of Warwick; 
he was the son of the infamous = 
lawyer Dudley, who ojiprcssed 
the jicople in the rei;zn of Henry ' 
VII.; and he had lunv become | 
ti.e Duke of Northiimbcrhiiid. 
This I lake accused Somerset of i 
hi^h treason, and at Iciifrrh ! 
caused him to be executed on I 
Tower Hill. | 

The. Dukeof Northumberland | 


hire trictl t«) take her by force, 
and wiili^a lar^c army he 
ilefeatcd tin* Scots near Kdin- 
hiirj'h. The Avar was concluded 
by a truce, but still the Scots 
Avoiibl not ;rive up Mary. They 
would Hot be /h/’m/ to do so. 
'I’he Karl of Iliiutly remarked 
that be di^likcd not the iiiateli, 
but bated the iiiainier of 
wooing;” and to cud the iiiattcr, 
the Aouii^ (|uccu Avas scut to 
Kruiice, and married to the 
Daiijdiin. 

'riie- next important CA-ent 
AA'as the fall <ir Somerset. The 
I*rotccl«ir had no doubt seen 
that the. yoiiii^ kiii^ Avas not 
likely to live loiii^; and perhaps 
he. thoii<;ht he would try to he 
kiiiK himself. At least he 
forj'ot Ids ori}:;iual prudeiiee; 
he otlciide<l the people, and 
made the iiohU-s envious hv 
his Avenith and ma^nilieence. 
He jiulled d<iwii three 1 'shops’ 
houses and tlic idd church of 
St. Mary, in the Straiul, to 
make room fora sjdendid palace, 
and he took niijiist means to 
raise tiie iuoiie\ tiur hiiildiug it. 
The palace is still called Som-j 


snccceiled Somerset as I'ro- ; 
lector, ami soon aimed openly at i 
the sovereign poAver. He. pur- j 
siiaded tlie kiri;v and eoiincil to | 
ilecree that the ])riucesses | 
Mary and Klixaheth shoiihl 
not siiceecd to the erow'n. 
By this means, a nohlemairs 
daujthtcr named Ladv Jane 
(lUhv hecniue. the heiress, and 
toller he eaiised Ids son, Loid 
(iuildford DiuUey, to he mar- 
ried. After this settlement of 
tile eroAvn upon Lmly Jane 
(Jrey, the health of the youii'j , 
Kill" KdAviinl Avas oh'^erved to \ 
decline cA'ery day. Nortliiim- I 
herlaiid dismissed the pin sieiiiiis, | 
and put the kiiij^ under tlic care j 
of an ipiornnt old woman. ! 
Her medicines increased his i 
disorder most violently, and he j 
soon after died, in the year i 
It lias been strongly ; 
siispeetoil, and not Avitlunit i 
reason, that the Duke of Nor- | 
thuinberland Avickedly hastened \ 
the kiiif^’s death hy ]H)i>on. j 

The eliuraeter of Kiiip Kd- I 
AA’anl VI. was a most pr«>iidsiiHT J 
one, and his death avus inneh = 
regretted. j 
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THE EN(iLISIl TUAVELLEK. 

I.ON1JOX— TIIK MODKKN 

ur.Aii CiiiLDiiKN, — j Man. **1011 lloii.sc; it wa.'^ faciiij; 
‘•‘Ilnw it rains I' I sai<l to } 

in\ ri'ieiiil the inoriiiii^ atUT oiir i nml on acc'oinit of 

vi>it to the anciuiit hiiildings. ' his ])o.sition there, the Duke of 
*• * Ye>, and sec how heavy | AVelliiitrloii i.s said to iinike ii 
the eloinls are,* lie. replied; j {'ood furnier’s a\ ile.' 

* iiotliin;; hut thick leaden 1 * Why i.s that ?’ I sank 

colour aliove! 'riiere's not a hit • ‘ JJeeause he i.s always 

ufidne "ky to he. .«een.’ ///# tin' I^nnlht/. Didn't ■ 

•“Will it rain all <lay*r' I ; \oii say vomself that the statue 
asked. j IjuhmI yon when \t>ii were in 

“‘I .siioiild say there is no ’ the Poultry';' I’l/At i.s a \cry 
tionht of it; so you may make j old eoniindiiiin. ' 

up ,\oui' nniid to slop at home. I ** Mini the .statues. 'I'here is • 
ami 1 will tell y<Mi of the j another statue, of the Duke of ' 
modern huildin^rs, while we sit Wellinjttoii, in which he seems ■ 
here in this iiarlour.’ to have the opportunity of look- | 

*• So this wa.s agreed to, ami iiig everywhere. lie i.s placed ; 
my friend he^an. on the. top of t he arched jrateway , 

at Hyde Park (Jorner, and 
‘•‘Not far from our hou.-e, Iherehy he eoinpletely spoils its 
and still nearer to the Monii- appearaneo and his own also. I 
ineiit, is .1 M'.vTCi: <iF iiik i.vi'K lie. holds in his hand .some, im- . 
Kin(; M'lr.r.iAM lY. It i.s .sitiia- portaiitiloeiimeiit.with which, ns 
ted at the north of Kin^ William Ckmimauder in Chief, he .seems 
Street, and, with il.s peile.stal, to direct all the onimhii.s horses 
is forty feet hi^h. It is made that ^o up and tiow n Pit'eaililly. 
of ;;raiiiie. and to he setting; them in buttle 

‘“'riieiv. are many more array against each other.* 
statue.'-’, most ol' which may he lie had better “he looking 

(-ailed iiioilerii hiiildiiij^.s. In up the Poultry'* than doing that,' • 
trout of tlie lioyul Exchange l.saicl. 

there, is a sutiie of the Drai: ‘**Not far from the nreh oil | 

OF Wki i.iNO'mN. It i.s iiiailu whieh the Duke is ptaciMl, i.s j 

of the metal of the cannon another statue, w'hieli is ei|ually 

taki-n hy the eompicror of unfortunate, for it has Iteeii 

Waterl(M>, in hi.s various vie- iiiueh ridiculed. 'Plas aI.so i.s | 

tories. It eo.st £'.).00(», heside.s , formed of hrnss eaiiiinii taken , 
the inateriid, whieh is worth j in buttle hy the Duke of Wei* 
alioiil more." | liiigtoii, and is copied from a . 

" ‘ Yes,’ 1 replied, ‘ 1 saw the i ligure at ]i<mie whieli is said U* '• 
statue when wc were in thej he Achilles. It i.s thought, 
Ponitn/f and were noticing the’; however, that the ligure only 
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reiiivsciits sonic ''lailintor. It 
is in lionoiir ol' the Duke of 
WcIIiiij^ton, Jiinl iiiscribcd lo 
him hy the Ladies of Kurland. 
Hut it is said to he very nhsiird | 
that n statue i)f a common gla- 
diator should he erected in 
honour ‘if the Duke. 

‘“'riicre are other statues; 
two hear some rm*mhlaiiee to 
tile Moiiameut. 'L'he first is at 

• tin; north side of St. James's 
I Hark, and is a plain <‘olunin td‘ 

granite Hit feet high; on it is a 
: great hroiizc statue of the Diikk 
; OP York; it was erected in 
I IH.'W. 

I “ ‘ The second eol limn is of | 
I the Corinthian order. Instead j 
s of heiiig plain, it is Hated, (hi I 
the summit of the capital is 
placed a stone statue of Loui> 
Nelson. It is 1 70 feet high, 
hilt the elVeet, on the whole, is 
said to he poor. 

“ ‘In the hestsc/uaresof Lon- 
don there are several statues. 

I The most reniarkaldc arc those 
I of (Jiiarles JI., William III., 

I Anne, (ieorge 1., the Duke of 
I Ciimherlaiid, I*itr, Kox, Duke of 
! Hedford, and (rcorgc IV. These 
; are mostly modern. There arc 
; also the ancient statues of 
. Charles I. at Charing Cross, 

• mid of C^ueen Anne in front of 
St. Paid’s. 

“ * Within those 20 years, 
three great buildings of London 
have been injiireil by lire. 

• The old Houses of Parli...nciit 
and the Iloyal ICxeliinige were 
burnt down ; and a part of the 

' Tower. Thus, the New Koyal 
Exeliangc and the New Houses 
of Parliament are aniong.«t the | 
niodeni buildings of L ondon. 

“‘The Bank of Knuland > 
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may he accounted as one of 
the modern bnUdimia of London, 
although it is an aiiciLiit iristi- | 
tiitioii. It was com}!leted in 
1788, hut it was not hronglit 
into its present state until the 
year 182.5. CiUil then, it con- 
sistc«l of several dilVereiit styles 
of arch iteet lire ; so that the 
pari.^ did not imiteii \\ell with 
each other. 

letSimotneserihellie Iniild- 
i»g to yon; you saw it. It is ' 
a very large phiec, covering . 
eight acres. Its chief entrance 
is ill 'riircadnecdle Street. ; 
One of the largest rooms is a ■ 
circular cliamher, called the ' 
itotmidn. It is siirinonnted hy i 
a lofty dome, 57 feet in dia- i 
meter. Much business is done ■ 
here every day, hut more on 
two particular d.\vs in the year, f 
called Dividend dm/tt, 'Plic | 
“lUvidemls” are. the interest of 
money which forms the national 
debt. It is paid half-yearly to 
the crowds of Imlics and gen- 
tlemen to whom it is due. 

“ ‘ In the ifllunj-rottm there is . 
a scene of extraordinary activity 
all tiny long. Clerks arc seen 
coiiiitiiig and weighing gold • 
coins ; parties going to and fro; 
and crowds of tradesmen, clerks, 
nierchaiit.s, and folks c)f all ' 
sorts, tninsiictiiig business. ' 
“ * The other parts of the 
Bank are private ; they can 
only he seen by means of an ■ 
onler from one of the ilireetors. . 
One of the most interesting 
departments is the hidlion office, . 
ft is n vaulted clianihcr, beneath i 
the others, and in it immense i 
(|uaiititics of gold are often ; 
•kept. i 

“ ‘ The Printing-office is ano- ; 
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‘ tiler interesting' j)laee. Here their snlnries niiioiiiit to ahoiit 
, tlie bank-notes are invi'ared. £200.000 j»er anniiiii. TIic 
The olHee contains a Irirjre liniirs of biisine>s are Iroin 0 
; steani-enj'iiuMvhieh ]no\e^ tuo , till .5 o'clock. £00,000 a-year 
I printing' inacliines, tweUe steel- In alhiwed to the Jhink by (.jo- 
l»l:ite jiresses, and other me- ! \ernnient for nianai'iiij' the 
ehanieal works, all of which national debt, 
are kept in beaiitil'ul onler. The ** ‘'I’lie Hank of Kni'lniid lie- 
lin]ier on which the notes are hni^s to a conipan\ ol j)roj»rie- 
: printed is thin, but ])ariiciiiarly tors. Their alliiirs arc nianaj'cd 
stroll;.'. ^Vllen it does not con- li\ twerit\ -four director-, eij'lit 
tain an\ si/e. a bank note will of whom ;.'o <uit twery Aear, rwid 
su]i]iorr 3(1 lbs., and when one ei<;bt others aie eic»*ted.. 'i’lie 
. praiii of size lias been tlitlie-cd coinpiiiiy was fust iiicitrporatcd 
I tliroii^li if. it will support in l(i74, and has certain jnivi- 
. 0(1 lbs. The ])riiicipal part of le^rcs coiifcneil by a fhnitvr, 
i the note is ]iriiited from a steel In 1844 tins charter was re- 
' jdate. while the niinibeo, iic.. iiewcd until 18r»ri. The i»ro- 
! an- printed from a liaiul j»ress. prietors of the. Hank recei\e 
I III ls32 there were thirty-eijrht e\erv year jiood interest for 
i eii^rraA ers and printers kept in ' their money.* 

I employ. 1 *• J remain, dear children, 

I 'J’heiiiiniber of clerks in the j “ Your anectiomite friend, 

I Hank is more than 8(M1, and! “Hknuv Vovmj.** 

I 

I 


A fiWAllM HF IIKKS FIJOM A SCUllTUllAb 
if INK. 

Tic quh'f^ — nmiv ready to ln-ar tlmn ti) speak. 

Jh‘ tirftrr, — true riclic.-* iiai*easiii!'l\ seek, 
y/c — •lehiiMdi's jrwid pleasure cmliirc. 

Jfr hnmhU\ — anil so sliiill your pntii he seciiro. 

Hr itnnjriJ'nh — make know a your reijaeatB unto God. 
Jir v'utrhjul. — fur 8atuii i.s cmt uhruiul. 
y/c hupijul , — iind never jri\o way to iles]»uir. 

Hr lorinf/f — mid show whose disi-iples you arc. 

Jir ffriifi,-. — and ]iriive that your wisduia's divine. 

Hr tnrni/'tt?, — aUvins to pit\ iiieliiic. 

JJr (irarioufs.- more w'illiiifr to give than receive. 
J)rju{tt . — as joii wouhl not have othera deceive. 

/.V iiprif/7if ^ — ntid thiia your j»rofe-.-ioii ndoni. 

Jir hint) ^ — and treat no fellow-creature willi scorn. 

Jir lotr/t/ in hrartj—Utv the Saviour was so. 

Jir lontf snjfcrintj^ — like him w hen ho dwelt here hc-low. 
Jir noi unhrlirvuif/, — hut tru.sl and adore. 

And God's if race he with yoUf henctJ'oiJh evainore. 

Bl'SANKAll. 
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ClIAPTKR Iir. 


TllJi INFIJX'TIONS OF THE PAKTS <IF SPEECH — AIM KCTI VES. 

]K. IIkkk, piipn, is tlic nic- 
morv l(‘.v.s()ii wliich wc mutlc 
last I'riiliiy. 

Jl/rM. /.rs. X j:tymolo(jy. 


TllfO INFEi:ClT()N8 OF NOINH 
ANIi PRONOUNS. 

1. Nouhs an<l proiHiunx 
in their “ tjender” Those of the 
muh sex ure^suid to he M ASCII- 
iank; those of the female sex, 
feminine; those of wither sex, 
NKrTKU ; and those v'hirh win// he 
of either str are of the common 
OENDEU. Kxaniplcs: hull, eon\ 
box, bird. 


.5. The in /lections ofuoinis for 
gender are various. A nuLsmline 
voun may Ite retifho'ed feminine, 
(1.; by rhanffiny the irord ; (2.) 
by (uiitiuy c termination ; and 
(.*1.) by prejixiny or o/fixiny a 
word. Kxnitiples: bulb row; 
count, counters ; he-goat, she-qoat. 

(>. There are also tHjJWent 
ways of forminy the. inflictions 
for munbtr, A noun in the 
singular manlier way be rendered 
plural, (1.) by adding s; (2.) by 
adding pii or rpii; and {X) by 
changing the rmnl. T*!.) Sane 
I nouns tae alike in the simpdar 


2. Nouns and pronoutts also, and the plural; and rf).) tin re 
differ in number.** Those, which ! aie some which are ahrnys plurab 
represent only one thing arc said , and others which are ahtays sin- 
to be. siN<ii;EAl{, while those which | gniar. Kxaiiiplps: di^g. dogs ; o,i\ 


represent more, than one are 
I'M'UAE. Kxainplu.s: man, wen; 
foot, feet ; rat, eats. 

.*1. Nouns and pronouns also 
differ in person.** When a 
noun represents a person who is 
speaking, it is said to be in the. 
FI It. ST PERSON ; when it repre- 
I sents a person spoken to, it is 
said to be in the second person ; 
: and when it stands for a person 
■ spoken of, it is said to be of the 
THIRD PERSON. 

4. .A'riifw.s and pronouns also 
differ in rase. A noun maybe 
in the NOMINATIVE CASE, such 
as “ John ** John im.v 

spoken to** ' 

CASE, such 


o.it n ; foot, feet; slai/t; rattb 
h' ranee. 

1 wesson Irt. 
ADJUCTIVKS. 

P. Adjective.*!, vfiii know, 
ex])rcss the (|ualitic.s of nouns. 
Here is a penny for you, Ion. 
Tell me its (jnnlity. 

Jon, 1 say it’s a good tliinjr. 
P. So it is. Mow, liere 
is a shilling for you. How 
niueli of the ({iiality “good” 
has the shilling in it? 

Ion, 'I'welve times n.s inneh 
as the penny. 

P. So you sec that if you 
/■/* the oiWECTivE : want to talk of the shilling, tlie 
rr.s', “/ spoke to ' woril “good” nill not be strong 
John”; or in the. i*ossessivk , enough to describe it. Tt can 
CASE, .s'//i7/ ns, “ ^Vin/ John's i^oiily .•>how' that it is worth ns 
voice." I iiiiieh ns the penny. 
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Ion, No, I must say that it is the df^rroes uf ipiiility in (aidi 
** iinirt* ^jood.” I adjective r/rr/nrs uf vuinpai isuu. 

P. 'L'liat would bo a more ■ It is because we cum|»are them 
. correct May of speaking. Here \ tofretber. 
is a soverei;^!! for you. Now ‘ The adjective //rW is said to 
j)iit the penny, the sliillin^, and be in the jmsitir* ih tinr. 
the so>erei;'ii on the table. But when yjiu ••oinpare the, 

lull. Here they are. The sbillinj^witb the penny, ‘‘better” 
]>cnny is tfuud ; the shilling' is is said to be the roitijmrnfivp 
morv tfiinil: a ml, tlic sovereifjn , di ffn v. 

— we iiin>t say that the sene- ! Ami you sa\ that the so\c- 
; reijrn has than morv //oim/ ! reipi is/>r.s7; tlia! wt»rd exjircsses 
in it, ft)!* it is worth twenty i the jriiod f|ualiiy in tlie .^npir- 
8hil]in;rs. ' hi/irp (h‘nrvp. 

ir. I ll tell you what to say. • IT. Why do\oii .sa\ ‘‘siiper- 
Suy that it is must piml. lativc”? 

P. 'IMial is ii;;hl. Say good P. Because siijierlative is 
— more, good — most good. made from two Latin Mords 

M'hich mean ranivit iuu/uml 

P. What do you learn by uthprs; and there is more. go(»l- , 

■ looking at the penny, the shil- ness in the sovereign than in any . 

; ling, and t lie sovereign? other coin. Suppose you try 

j lull. We see, M'hcti M-e look another ndjee!i\e.’ Will }oii ■ 

■ at them together, that they give me the degrees ol etiin- i 

; have dillereiit (|iiantities of the I parison for the adjective i/i'fftlf ; 
j quality “good” in them. //. I will, (freut ijimUr j 

I I*, 'rriie; or in grainmar we joy, joy. ! 

* say diflereiit dei/rees of that /.«. And 1 noticed that you I 
I quality. Instead of expressing may make degrees of coinpari- 

I thcM*. degrees by saying </wf/ — j son, by making the ailji-ctii !*s , 

I more r/fW— and 7/!o,s< 5 /oor/, > Oil i express smaller quantities, j 
. m.iy say /«7^'/*, and Ai'.n7. ITIius: a Uttlv plea‘*ure, fvss ! 
W. Yes, that is what 1 gene- I pleasure. /cr/.s/ plea.'.iire. I think * 
rally say. | 1 cun make the rule about the 

P. 'liie ditlercnt degrees of : degrees of eonqiarisoii now . 


goodness which yon see in the 
penny, the shilling, and the 
so\e reign, are called degrees 
uf vuiiiftarisini'* You may easily 
iiuder.st:ii]d why. If y«jii look 
at either by it.'>elf you simply 
call it “gemd.” Now you know* 
wliy I call the shilling hvtlir^ 
when I speak of its (luality. 

L. Yes, you cumpttre it with 
the penny: you uksu compare 
the sovereign with the shilling. 

P. And thus, you see, we call 


I Jlulfi. — Adjceti\cs c.\i>i-o«h tlm 
qimliticn (if nouns. Hut nouns iiniy 
bare diHerenl (juanlilies of iiiiy 
(liiulity; such ns, tliv ro.'«o is rnL 
tlic ihibliit is ri’di/if, iJic firo is 
vrddext. Thus wc elianec the 
adject i VO to show tlinl llie i'om.*, tlio 
dnbliu, and the tire lia\e dilhTcal 
quantities of rvd in tlieia. 

These cliniigcs lire called drfirrps 
of vomparhon. lied is the pi .sitin’ 
degice; redder, the cunipttn/t.rr 
I ifeirrcc : and reddest, the suju r- 
> fntivv degree. 





I 14th Week. SATUEBAY. Poetry. 

I " ■■ ” 

BUOKEN ]lEKDd. 

“ IWiNK bIibII 1)0 iflory,** the warrior said, 

; Ah a\iiiy to the battle-field he sped ; 

Anil ]iroudlv floated hin snowy iiliiinc, 

' Ah he hied liitn oriwurd to meet hin duorii. 

** Mine shall he I'lory.” nt morn he snid, 

And nl eve he lay with the nnmclesH dead ; 

I Untold, uiiKuniT, is eael. dnriiifr deed : 

Warrior! (Iiy ho])c — was a Bieken Heed. 

I **TheY shall speak of mr fame in a di«lniit n^e, 

* T shall M'itL'Ii the world with my prlj\wnf,' l)a;;o; 

When 1 am low in the silont dimt, 

They shall rear iiiy trophy, and earve my biiHl.” 

Minstrel ! tliinc is a \\ell-siin;v liiy, 
j ^Int the world shall fhiiL' it in 8e,orn nwny ; 

And tlie sneer of the critic shall he thy meed — 

Thou host ))iit thy trust in a llruken Heed. 

! “ Heap higher, higher, tlie growing hoard, 

i My hams arc full, ainl my colfeiH slorci ; 

j Bo, ha! they may eall me weak and old, 

Hut a mightv power is (he ]io\\er of gold ; 

It shall hiiihl me u proud ami a statel) h ime.'* 

Fool! it shall hiiy thee n eostU tonih; 

Vainly tiie learned leeeli is finiM, 

Thou hast pinned thy faith to a Hroken He«^. 

The proud sire looks on his gallant hoy, 
j B is man hood's darling, his age's ji»y. 

j “ Be shall he the staff of my scar’s decline, 

; He shall lie the first of n noble l.rie.” 

Old man ! thou shalt live to see tlicm sprc.id 
Ashes to uahes'' upon his head ; 

Tlie fiat is S]M)keii, the doom decreeil, 

Father! >>cep fur thy Broken Heed. 

The joy-helli ring from the ivied tower 
A merry ])eal fur the bridal hour, 

Fond lips are breathing (ho marriage vow — 

Oh I could they lie ever ns fond as now. 

; But the earkiiig cares of the world will come. 

And frowns will darken the happiest home; 

And each may ])rovo, in their hour of need. 

That earthly love is a Broken Heed. 

Yea, (fold, and Cilory^ and Ts)vc, and Fame, 
j The talc that they tell is still the same ; 

; The best mill brightest must fade and cliniige, 

And (lentil tin/l sunder, and time estrange. 

Fix not on earth thy hope or love, 

^et thine nfl'ectioii'} on tilings above : 

(^o, from the world's iVirk bon>hige freed, 

I Thou shalt lenn no inoi^* on a Broken Heed. 

Canada, K* *'• 
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15ih Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


IXDrSTUY. 

TUB ClLICO-l'IUNTKIl— TIIK SlLK-TIIROWKi:. 

I\ 1 1» VRi; v«»u liaveufton tln»nirlit, *‘If iIm* D.iiioii r:iTi j;f*t 
heard »ir>ir KoIilmT l*ccl. ■ |»*infi d eotlmi muMl-, ilic'y will 

ir. 1 ]i:i]in. . think llieni prriiier lii.iii mir i 

I\ Hr \\:is a irreat (ind ^ooil silk.s and will wrni* tlirin in- > 

man, and a pmd srrvant tn his ^trail.” Ahoiil the .same time ; 

einmii . : and the history nf hi» , that the P'ivneh |trinl-^riiiind 

;:randlai lier. Mi. Ihdierl I'eel, ,wa.s o|iened, the Ivi't India 
lieloii;;s to onr aeeonnt of the ('onijainy wit** iin)Miriin;; eo- j 

' (Mitioii trade. Mr. Hohert l*eel ^ loured **eliini/.(V Innn Alahi- j 

; wa.s the .seeoinl perMiii in lain- | bar. The silk-weaver.‘< then i 

' c.i.*>liire who eniharked in the a.^Miilefl the Ka.st Jmlia lIon.*>u j 

; hu^ine.s.s o| eot ton-printing. in a most riotous manmn'f and I 

i The |>riniin;r of ealieoes and | at la.st indnec'd the (io>eininent | 
I other eloth.s ha.s heon known to j to prohihit the (Nmipany from 
{ the nio.sr aneient nution.s. The ' importing such piotl.s. 

I aneient llindoo.s and K;;yptiaii.s | In the year.s 1720, 17>'U). and 
praeiised it; and an aeeonnt of 1744 , the Parliament of Kii^- 

the eoloiiretl eloth.s of K};\])t is hind wa.s applied to hy the 

jri\en hy the j^reat hiMoriaii [ ealieo-]>rinler.s lor permis.siiin to 
Pliny. ' I print eotton f;ood.s III Kurland; 

Altlion.Lth the printing of for tlii.s al.so had heeii pndii- 
i cloths is so {(in'ient an art, and . hiicd. The sifk and irunlUn 
I had hcen practi.sed in other eloth nnuinfaetiirers still op- • 

I parts of Asia, and cMeiided ]Mi.sed siieli ])rintm^, hiil at last 
! into Europe, it wa.s not iiiiieli the permission was piiiied in | 

I carried on in Eiigliind until the spite of them, althoii^li u heav^ 
bepniiin;' of this eenliiry. Let duty was eharpsl on all poods ' 
us see why this wos. printed. All these tliirips were i 

About the year 1700 , a very unfair, for everybody ; 

! Freiielim.'in e.stablislicd a small oiipht to l>c allowed ilie same 
■ priiit-proiiiid on the Imiiks of clniiiec in trade. | 

I the TIninies, near liirfniiond. When, tlierefore, Mr. Peel j 
; This did not flouri.sli, principally bepnn Imsjiiess u.s a calico- | 
on neeount of the opposition printer, be bad prent di.*iad van- j 
! inndc by ecrtaiii nianufactiirers. ^tupcs. As 1 said, lie was the | 
The silk-weavers of Spitalliclds ^second man who introduced 

: 
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' tliu art into the f^ivat cotton 
country, Ltincashiru; for, before 
: .then. It had in‘in(‘ij>ally been 
. ciiiTied on in the neighbour- 
hood of I^niidon. 

Mr. I 'eel, when he took up 
the business, wus a yeoiniiti, 
fiiriiiiiig liis own estate. It in 
fluid that he iniide his first 
e.xperiinenrs in cotton-printing 
fleeivtly in his own hoiiNC, the 
I clutli heiiig ironed by u female; 
; and Iu'< fir>t pattern licing tliat 
; of a p.ii>Iey leaf. When he 
found Ills eNpeiiineiits succeed, 

I he. began a, printing c.*Ntabli^h- 
j iiieiit with ins two sons, at a 
I little vilhige two miles from 
j Blaekbiirn. Here the father 
! and sons showed the greatest 
I industry, skill, and enterprisie. 

' The eldest .son, Uobert, pos- 
I flcssed great talents for business, 

I and in liine all the sons took 
j the lead iii the bn.siness of 
flpiiniiiig, printing, and inann- 
j faetnring eottini. 

! In the year 177.*1 Mr. liobert 
i*eel (|iiitte<l Ins father, and set 
lip ill biisine.ss with his uncle 
at Iliirii, near Holton. There 
they carried on the. .spinning 
and cotton trade on a most ex- 
tensive scale 'rhi.s .son of Mr. 

I Peel afterwards bee.nnc Sir 
Uobert Peel, and was the father 
of the celebrated Sir Kobert 
Peel. 

The other son of Mr. Peel 
also established jirint-workfl at 
a place called Church , ami in 
many other localities. These 
eoneerns branched out so 
widely, and were so liherally 
and skilfully eond ticked, that 
they brought iininen.se wealth 
to their ]>r«)prie»ors. They 
also trained up iiiuiiy of the 
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ino.st Kiicccflflfnl printers in i^aii- 
cashire. Thus it is said that 
the history of the JVels of 
Bury and the Peels of (binucii 
is the history of the spiiniing, 
w*eaving, and printing of Lati- 
cuflliire for many years. 

Yon may therefore reincnibcr, 
dear children, whenever you ‘ 
I iv.id of the late Sir Uobert 
Peel, that the co'intry not only 
owe iniieli to him, but to hU - 
father and grandrather, fur the ' 
impulse which they gave to 
ealieo-piinting and the cotton 
man iifact lire. ' 

1 will now tell yon of another 
Ilian who was iilinost as useful ^ 
to the silk-weavers as Ark- 
wright was to the weavers of 
cotton. 

JOHN LOMUK. I 

About tlie year 1700. a short ' 
time after the estal>li'«lniient of j 
the first ))rint-woi ks on the . 
banks of the 'ritaines, great 
]>rogn>.s.s was iii.nle in the silk 
iiniiinfaetiirers. 

Von reineniber bow the 
w'caver of cotton elolli had 
trouble to proeiire cot ton weft 
for bis warp, and that the 
spinners could not spin sulli- , 
eiciit for his use. 'I’lierc was 
even greater dillieiili\ fur the \ 
.»*i Ik- weaver. When the web of , 
the silk-w'orin is wound off tlic 
cocoon, it is of course not thick 
enough to make warp or weft; ' 
several of these tliiii webs have 
to be united together to form a 
siiflieieiitly strong thread. Now, 
the biik-wctiver in Kngland 
could not get bis thread pre- 
pared at the spiiiiiiiig-wlieel by 
the cottagers; no one in Eng- 
land could prepare it for biiii. 
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The principnl phiee where it 
WHS prepared was in .Italy, for 
the Iraliaiis had mills for the 
piirpo'^o, calkul throuyintj mills. 
The process of preparing the silk 
threads was called “ tlirowinfr/* 
and those who performed it 
were called “throwsters.” 

At the time before mentioneil 
the taste of the ladies of Eng- 
land was ill favour of silk. 
Great quantities were therefore 
wanteil, and it hecaiiic very 
ineonveiiieiit to send so far for 
the thread to weave with. A 
Mr. of Derby, then 

thoii(;ht it woiilil he a piod 
spcciiliition tf) he^jriii silk-throw- 
iii>; in England; he, therefore, 
opened a small th rowing-mill 
at Derby, but it did iMit siir- 
eccd ; wlieii his spceiilatioii 
failcil lie became insolvent. One 
reason for his not siiceecdin^ 
was, that the method of silk- 
throwin;r had been kept a secret 
by the Italians. 

The next man who tried to 
introduce silk-throwiii;; was 
.•Jin’ces'sfiil; his name Avas John 
Lo.AiiiK. You liaA'e, I believe, 
heard of him in Mr. Young's 
accoimt of Derby.* 

The cour.se Avhieli John 
Lonibc adopted to learn the 
bii.siiie.s.s cannot be approved of. 
Ilis plan Avas simply to cheat 
the Ifti/tints nut of their scciet. 
He set out for Italy, and Avh«*ii 
he reached there, he ili.«igiii.sed 
himself, .so that he might gain 
udmi.ssion to the Italian silk- 
mills as a Avorkman. This di.s- 
hoiiest plan Avas also adopted 
in another instance by men 


who di.scovcrcd some secrets 


• Vol. ii. p. 283 . 


I in the iimnnfaetiirc of pottery, 
j At all events, John Jamibc did 
not gain hif knowletige openly 
I and fairly; be bribed the Avork- 
nien of the establishment to 
as.sist him, and he made visits 
to the mills in secret. 

Lombe was a good mechanic, 
and a good draught. •<110111, so he 
.soon understood all he suav. 
He made draAviiigs of the (Af- 
ferent parts of the 111 ills, bit by 
bit, and took notes on paper. 
At length, just as he had learned 
all be Avantc'.d to ki»>w, he A\n.s 
discoA’cred. He was obliged to 
flee instantly on board a .ship, 
or be AAoiild have been ashas.si- 
nated. 

In the year 1710 Lombe 
arrived in England, and be then 
set lip near Derbi', in an island 
on the river Derwent. Then he 
j built a huge mill at the expense 
j of £.10.0(10; and the money for 
' this he rai.scd principally by his 
I profits from silk-throwing Avhile 
; the mill Avas building. This 
shoAved the great perseverance 
()f Lombe; be had machines in 
, the town-hall of Derby, and in 
A'arious other houses. These 
AA'cre only Avorked by hand, yet 
he made them yield him almost 
enough money for building his 
mill. 

But, nla.s ! jint as Ijoinbe 
reached the. height of jiro.sperity, 
he fell. Ak he had acted un- 
fairly towards the Italians, th(\v 
.did so to him. lie h.id been 
' piirsaiiig his pnifituble business 
I three or four years, Avheii the 
! Italians determined on revenge, 
j They were enraged at the loss 
I of their trade, .so they sent over 
I an artful woman to piiison film. 
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This Ttaliiiii womiin ciimc to 
visit lioiiiliii MS ii frictul; she 
also formed a fVicii<l>liip with 
one of liis Itnliun workmen; 
and they ;rave the iiiifortiimite 
mull a slow {Mtison, so that he 
lingered in a^roay two or three 
years, and then died. Both 
the w<imaii ami man fied back 
to their ciwii country. 

Siieh is tlie aeeoiint of one 
of* the j'reat improvements in 
the. silk iiiaiiiifiieture of Kii;;- 
iaiid. When the English were 1 


able to throw their own silk, it 
w'ns a great ])iiblie good. 

The , descendant of John 
Lonibe be(‘amc Sir Thomas 
Lomhe ; he acquired nineli 
wealth, and was rewarded by 
Parlianieiit with £14,000. 

John Lomhe was not, perhaps, 
n very good man ; but be is 
woi'ihv to be remembered for 
the iinproveiiients he caused in 
the silk iiiaii.ifaetiire, and for 
the service he thus rendered to 
his country. 


TUB SOXd OF TUB RAT. 

A Titouni.R^OMK pest is the hold Brown Rat, 

A right cunning fciliiw is lie; 

Tin lives iMi the liest, utiii he gets sleek iiufl fat; 

It’s lit fie he cares for the triip or I ho eat ; 

And iiH fir the poison, he Just sniHV) at lliut, 

Ami says, “ You iiiiiy have it for ino.’* 

They say that from Norway this rat was hrought — 

1 wisii lieM slopped there in the cold ; 

Tin sure that his eoiiipany never was sought, 

The tiiiiher he eaiiie with wan dearly hoiight ; 

Wo had the Bl.iek Hat, iiiiieli more cnisily caught, 
And neither so ciiiiiiiiig nor hold. 

The hold Brown Rat I ho comes everywhere, 

And nothing esriiiics his sharp tootli ; 

’Neath the granary doth he iniike his lair, 

III the roof of the harn ycai will iind him there ; 

In the larder mid pantry he'll take his share — 

And a pretty good share, fursuoth I 

He's a filthy ercntiire, the rat so stont'; 

He loveth to creep and to eliinh 

Tlie sewer and sink -hole all nlwnt ; 

To gambol and si|iieiik in the rotten spout, 

And to gnaw through the pipe, where poureth out 
The foul black «*iud and slime. 

. And so eriicl is ho, that he even eats 
The weak of his own kith and kin ; 

But oft in the end fit reward lie meets, 

And vainly before the sharp ferret retreats, 

Or the owl or the hawk his affrighted eye greets, 

Or ho stniggles the dog's gripe within. 

U. O. ADAMS. 
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ir. IIeki: is niiotIuM* flower. 
AVe know the nmiies of its ]iarts 
— of the jiediiiiele, tlie bract, 
the calyx, the corolla, the ]»i.<* 
til nii<l stiiiiiensy and the o\iiry; 
tu-duy wc are to hear their 
liistorv. 

l\ TjcI us ohserxe the va- 
ru‘tUs of c.u’h |>art, heflirc we 
talk (»f their /«ia7/o//.v. We will 
first look at the IVtliincle. You 
liuve iioticetl where it he^in.s. 

IK. It hejriiis at the jiart 
where the leaf is joined to the 
stalk. 

J*, 'Fhat part is called the 
arif of the leaf. Tiie other end 
of the jicduuele has one flower 
upon it, and it is therefore 
called a simple pediinele; hut 
in mail}' plaiit.s tlic po<liiiiclc i.s 
compound, that is to say, the 
jiediincle divides into smaller 


stalks ; they are called pvdii'les. 
Thi.s is the ca.*<e in the puly- 
authu.*i, cun slip, lilac. &c. 
Some flowers ha\ e not any 
peduncle. 

ir. So we may say three 
things of the peduncle. • 

1. It begins at the axiKof the 
Icnf. 

t?. It soTiictiiiirH .siippiii'ls one or 
• mure flowers, ninl thus said to 
be simple or comjiouiul. 

fl. It irt sometimes wanting. 

! I\ lleforc wc talk of the 
: next part of the flower, you 
I may see how diflerently flow'crs 
I arc arranged on tlieirjieiluncles. 
' Look at this collection. Most 
' of them grow on ci injtoimd 
peduncles. 

j L. What very diflercntsliu])es 
I they have! 
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P. Yes. Let me tell you nil 
about tlieiii. 

No. 1 is a Pffiony. It f^ovra on 
a simple peduncle, and is said 
to be a soUtarif flower. 

No. 2 is a Fox-glove. Here 
we liuve several small flowers 
growing on one peduncle; so it 
is said to be a spike. The 
flowers of lavender, wheat, and 
barley arc spikes. 

No. 3 is the common Flan- 
tain which grows in our field, 
and which you feed your ca- 
nary with. This also is a spike ; 
hut as its shape is always that 
of a cylinder, it is called a 
ejfindricnf sjnke. 

No. 4 is the flower of a Poplar 
tree. This also is a s])ikc, but 
it hangs downwards. Such a 
hanging spike is called a catkin. 
You have seen the yellow catkins 
of the willow ; catkins also grow 
on the hazel, birch, and fir trees. 

No. C} is an car of Oats. This 
cannot be called a spike, because I 
the flowers do not grow from 
the peduncle. You see that 
they grow from small stalks 
on the peduncle. They are 
thus said to form a panicle. 
Many grasses form panicles. 

No. 6 is a Heliotrope. This 
again is a spike, but as two 
spikes grow from one peduncle 
we call it a JorktuJ epike. 

No. 7 is the flower of a Carrot. 
Hero all the pedicles spring 
from one point of the i»cd uncle; 
thus they form a spreading 
bunch, called an umbel. The 
flowers of parsley, hemlock, ce- 
lery, the parsnip, and fennel, arc 
umbels. Yon have already heard 
of the umbelliferous plants.* 


• Fireside Facts, page 127. 
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No. 8 is a Clover-flower. This 
is a sort of umbel, but the little 
flowers form a tuft, or head. 
This we call a capitulum, which 
word is the Latin for “a little 
head.” The clover, thrift, 
and sweet scabious arc said to 
form a cnpitiiliim. 

Ill the daisy, dandelion, 
thistle, and sunflower, a num- 
ber of ver}' little flowers (called 
florets) grow on a fleshy surface 
called the receptacle. They 
thus form a very broad capi- 
tiilum. These flowers, consist- 
ing of a receptacle and florets, 
are said to be “ composite 
flowers,” This you have heard 
In your account of the compo- 
site plants.f 

There arc many other forms 
of flowers besides these. The 
narcissus grows in a large 



a the Lime ; h the Hellebore. 


t Fircsido Facts, page 132. 
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bract, called a spathe, and is 
therefore called n RfunUx. 

You will understand this 
when we have observed the 
bracts more closely, which is 
our next business. 

W. Yes, the hruct p^ows on 
the peduncle; it is like a leaf. 
1 can show you one, papa. 

P. I can show you two. 
Here they are. 

In the "first flower, the Lime, 
it is at the base, and is much 
like an ordinary leaf. In the 
second flower, the Hellebore, 
the bracts arc at the other eml 
of the peduncle, and surround 
the flower. 

But there are varieties of bracts. 



Inroliicrum. 


Here is a compound peduncle, 
snpportin;r three flowers. The 
bract on this peduncle is dif- 
ferent in A]>pearance from the 
others. 

Ij. Yes ; it is a whorl of three 
leaflets. 

P, On account of its shape, 
it is called an involucr}im. Again, 
in this N.ircissu.s, you sec a dif- 
ferent kind of iiract. I 

Ion. Yes ; it seems to sur- | 


round a part of the stalk com- 
pletely. 



Spatlic of NoroiMns. 


P. And before the flower 
opened it enclosed the flower- 
hud also. Such a bract is called 
a apuf/ie. In the piilm-trccH, 
fhespathc is even large eiiniigh 
to enclose a great ImuicIi of 
fh)wers. 1 told you tbc name 
wc give to a flower when en- 
closed in a spat he. 

\V. Yc-s, it is called a spatiuc. 

P, Bracts not only ditfe.r in 
shape, hut in colour. Some 
arc of a very bright colour, like 
the petals of the corolla; and 
in a plant called tlic. Inpirnmiea 
they arc the most showy part 
of the flow^cr. 

W. Then how can you 
always tell which is the bract? 

P^Yon may know by its 
fwsition — that is always the 
same; the part which is found 
growing beiwceii the true leaves 
and the flow'ers is always a bract. 
You may, however, he puzzled 
ill looking fur the bract, liecausc 
in some flowers there is none 
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wliatever. You do not see any 
in tiic cabbage, turnip, or wall- 
flower. 

Ion. Then I will put down 
the particulars ” about the 
I bracts. 

' 1. IlnACYS nro Icnf-lilio bodies, 

difli'i'iiig ill form and colour, ,>ei 
known, hiviiiisc they are fouiitl 
between the true luuvoa and the 
flowers. 

2^ They differ in sluipe. Pome 
grow uttho hiise of the peduncle, 
and arpniiich like a loaf (the lime}; 
others surround the flowers, and 
lire more like a calyx (the hellehuro). 
Another consists of a whorl of leaf- 
lets, and is called an involuorum ; 
another is broad, and is called u 
gptUhe. 

:i. bracts are generally green 
but they differ in colour, lietng 
soinctiines even more brilliant thaii 
the flower. 

P. Wc have now two more 
outside parts of the flower to 
examine. 

L. Which arc called the out- 
side parts, pajui? 

P. Those we have already 
noticed, with the calyx and the 
corolla. The stamens, pistil, 
and ovary, arc inside jiarts. 
One of the principal fiinctioiiK 
of the calyx and coroliu is to 
protect these most imjiortaiit 
parts, which arc placed inside. 

W. Let IIS look at the calyx, 
papa. The calyx of this cow- 
slip (which is marked a). 



contains five leaves, or sepals, 
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as they arc cullcil ; they make a 
famous flower-ciip. 

P. In some plants the calyx 
consists of one sepal; others 
have two, such as the popfiy; 
the wallflower and the hcart’s- 
casc have four. Yon have oilten 
used the Greek prefixes, wonos, 
one, poft/y many, and «, which 
means without.* Thus, wc talk 
of monoBepnloHS^ pn/ysepalous, 
and nsepahwt plants. Wc de- 
scribe the petals in the same 
way : thus, “inonojietaloiis, poly- 
pctaloiis, and apetaloiis.” You 
know, of course, what is meant 
by such terms? 

Ion, Yes. And it is curious 
to notice bow the flowers vary 
ill all their particulars. There 
are flowers wdthont peduncles, 
others without bracts, others 
w'ithout sepals, and others with- 
out )>cta1s. Are the sepals of 
various colours, papa, like the 
bracts? 

P. Yes. Sometimes they arc 
of the same colour ns the petals 
of the corolla. In the fuscliia 
they arc larger and of a richer 
colour. In the crocus the sepals 
and petals are of the same 
colour, yellow. You might thus 
think that the plant has no 
calyx; hut the three yellow 
leaves which arc outside are se- 
]>al.s, and form the calyx ; and the 
three inside are petals, and form 
the corolla. It is the same with 
the tulip and lily. 

L. Tlicii I siip))osc that it is 
often difficult to know which is 
the corolla? 

P. No, it is not. Like the 
bract, wc can tell it by irs posi- 
tion, which is fixed. In most 
ilowe.rs both the calyx and the 
corolla form a ^^whorV* of 
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leaves; the calyx is always the 
outside whorl, and the corolla 
the inside w'horl. It you ex- 
amine the lily or tulip, you 
will find that three of the bri{;^t- 
coloured parts hc^riii lower' 
down on the stalk than the 
others; thus you kiioAv that 
they are the outside whorl 
— they arc tlie sepals. Gene- 
rally, however, the calyx is 
of a green colour, and it may 
be known, because it was, for- 
merly, the Auc/-seale, but is now 
expanded to protect the flower. 
In the grasses an<l corn-plants 
these scales wiiicli form the 
calyx arc called husks. 

You have already heard the 
use of the calyx — to protect the 
delicate corolla. There is a 
pretty yellow plant, called the 
Eschscholtzia (pronouiicctl Ks- 
colchia). In this the sepals of 
the calyx grow together, and 
]irotcct the young flowers so 
firmly that they will not let 
the corolla open. They form a 
sort of cap, or extinguisher. 
But as the corolla inside it is 
alive, and wants to see the light, 
it has no other way to get out 
but by pushing off its extin- 
guisher. This it is aide to do, 
because the base of the calyx is 
not strongly united to the ped- 
uncle. 

Jj, But then it has no calyx 
to support it when it is full 
blown. I see now why the 
petals of the Kschscholtziahaiig 
about so loosely, and, drop off 
soon. I will sum up the Jiistory 
of the calyx. 

1. The Calvx is ihfl flower-cup. 
growing at the end of the pedun- 
cle, and outside the corolla. 

2. It generally consists of dis- 


tinct Iciivcs called seftalSf arranged j 
in a whorl like the petals of the | 
eorolln. ' 

3. The number of sepals, hour- , 
ever, differ. Tims, n calyx may 
1)0 cither polg-atptdousy mono- 
or a-sepnUms. 'J'he 
sepals'irlw-*- differ in cohiur. They . 
lire generally green, hut soiiictinies 
of the Biinie colour us the corolla. 

W, Now for the corolla ! 
Here is n flower with a grant 
corolla. There arc some l)rond 
petals for you ! 



Apple blomom. | 

P. That is the blossom of an 
apple-tree, one of rim rose 
tribe. You see that there are 
five petals. Tlicy do not need 
much description. You know 
that the petals arc the parts 
which often display such gay j 
colours, and give* forth such ' 
sweet perfume. Just as the | 
sepals of the calyx protect | 
theuij so, as we said, it is often j 
their function to protect the | 
delicate pistil and stamens. ; 
They guard these important I 
organs from the changes in the j 
weather, sometimes shutting | 
up at night. It is thought, too, | 
tliat they even prepare food for ; 
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them, just us the leaves of the 
plant prepare 8fl]> for tlic other 
; parts. Like the otlier organs, 
! they diifer much in shape and 
colour. They also differ in 
! number. As I said, we have 
. poly-iietalous, mono-pctalous, 
! and a-petalous plants. 

I /on. I will soon make our 
I notes on the corolla. 

I 

{ 1. The Corolla is the part of a 


plant between the calyx and the 
stamens. 

3 . Its parts are called petals; 
and like the sepals of the calyx, 
they are generally arranged in a 
whorl. 

3 . Like the parts before de- 
scribed, they differ much in shape, 
colour, and the number of their 
parts. 

Now we have heard of four 
parts of a flower. 

P. And we will talk of the . 
others next week. 


I “THY WILL BR DONE.” 

I Tnr will bo done — a simple word, 

' An infant’s lisping tongue might say, 

1 Yet, oil! how rarely is it liciird 

From 0111*8, in sorrow’s trial day : 

{ When thnso with whom life’s path we trod 

I Unvo loft it dark, and sod, iinJ lone, 

I llow hard it seems to ki'ts the rod, 

j And meekly sny, *^Thy will be done.” 

j When plensiiro laughs on lip and hrow 

TJie holy words are lightly spoken, 

! But when ’nenth stern Misfortune’s blow 

; Rneli flower of Hope lies enisbed and broken ; 

When nil tliat bloomed nnmnd oiir way 
Fades, ere our course lie half-wny run, 

Wo scarce can selinol our he'irts to sny, 

“Thy will, Thy blessed will be ilone.” 

When those — who to our homo and hearth 
i;<o much of Love’s own light have given, 

Are taken from our Imntl on earth, 

To join n hrightor hsind in Heaven : 

Oil I wlicn wo watch them puss a way, 

. Tlinir life-strings breaking, one hy one, 

, o ’Tis hard, in such nn hour, to jiray, 

j “ Father I Thy will, notours, lie done.” 

Oh ! Thou, who in Gctliseinnne, 

' Wrestling in mortal anguish there, 

Didst, in thine hour of agony, 

Breiitho meekly forth this fervent prayer; 
Tench us, when on our heads descend 

These shafts of woe, which none may shun, 
Hiinihly henenth the stroke to benil. 

And only say, “ThyVill be done.” 

Canada, B, a. P. 
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P, Eefore wc bcj;in the 
' reign of Muiy, you iiiny sny 
! ** by heart ” the lesson on 
Edward. 

Xmwi32. EDWARD VL 
hrgnn to reign . iri47. 

JJicd .... JoSS. 

1. Edward VT. was ths son 
of IJeurtf VJ //. by his third wife, 
Jane Seymour, 

1 2. The. principal events of his 

I reiyn were^ the establishment of 
: tlw Reformed reliy ion; the fall of 
the yood Protector^ Somerset; 

\ and the rise of his enemy ^ the 
; Duke of Northumberland, who 
tyien/y attempted to gain the 
crown for his own son, Lord 
I Guildford Dudley, 

.‘1. Edward died of consump- 
■ tion, in the. year being in 

i the 1 Gth year of his aye, 

Iinnicdintcly after Eihvnrd 
VI.'s death, the Duke of N*»r- 
thumlierland prochiiiiicd Lady 
Jane Grey Queen of England. 
On tlie same day that Lady 
Jane was proclaimed in Lon- 
don, Mary was proclaimed 
Queen at Norwich. 

The people of England w'ould 
have liked Lady Jane Grey to he 
queen rather than Mary, be- 
cause she was so iiiucii more 
amiable, and was a Protestant. 
They did not, however, acknow- 
ledge her, because they knew 
that Mary was the real heir to 
the croivii. They knew, too, 
that it was for the sake of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s sun 


that she w'as proclaimed queen ; 
and no one liked the bad duke. 

There was another reason 
why no one wanted Lady Jane 
to he queen, which was, that 
she herself did not wish it. She 
was not only amiable, but vory 
clever. She could speak Italian 
and French, and could draw 
and paint; for during the time 
of the Tudors, the ^Inldren of 
the nobles w'cre very highly 
ediieatcd ; the ladies could 
compose and converse in the 
learned languages. The young 
Lady June liked much more to 
study than to be a queen, and 
when she was told that her 
cousin E<lward was dead, and 
that she w'as to succeed him, 
she fainted and shed tears. She 
refused the crown, saying that 
she had no right to it while the 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
were alive. The Duke of Nor- 
tliiiiiibcrland, her husband’s 
father, and the Duke of Siitfolk, 
her own father, begged on their > 
knees that she would agree to | 
be queen, but she would not j 
consent, until her mother and | 
husband joined in the n>que.s't; 
then she could not resist any 
longer. 

Put, ns I said, the people saw 
through the Duke of North- 
umberland’s bail plans, and the 
duke saw that he was found 
out. The proclamation of Lady 
Jane as queen was, in most 
eases, treated with scorn, while 
oMary soon found herself at the 
head of 40,000 men prepared to > 
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fi{;ht for her riglits. When 
Lady Jane licard of this she 
resij'ned the crown and re- 
turned to her private house, 
having been queen only ten 
days. North iiiiibcrland tried 
to cscajte from England, but he 
was firrestcd. 

Mary now entered London 
peaccahly and in triiinipli. The 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Itc- 
coxdcr, and the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke proclaimed her 
os queen at St. Paiirs Cross. 
A Catholic service was per- 
formed in the cathedral ; beer, 
wine, and money were distri- 
buted among the peu])le ; a dole 
of ciglitpeiice avus distributed 
to every poor householder in 
the City ; and the public joy was 
shown by boiilires and illumi- 
nations. 

The joy of her people avus, 
hoAvever, turned into sorroAV 
when they became better ac- 
quainted with Mary. They 
tbimd that she avus bigoted and 
cruel, her tierce, dark mind 
having been filled Avith super- 
stition by her teachei's, the 
Catholic priests. Before she 
had been queen a iiioiith she 
caused North uiiibcrlaiid to be 
beheaded, Avith Iaa'o of liis asso- 
ciates. Thus was he punished, 
not only for attenipting to gain 
the crown, but for the death of 
Somerset, Avhoni, you may re- 
member, he caused tc be ex- 
ecuted. i^ady Jane Grey and 
her husband Dudley were also 
sentenced ; but, reincnibering 
their youth and innocence, and 
that all |)eoj)le loved them, Mary 
did not dare to put the sen- 
tence into execution. Accord-' 
ingly they were alloAved to 
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live, but were kept close pri- 
soners. 

Ill less than a year, hoAvever, 
circumstances offered an excuse 
for putting the young couple to j 
death. As Mary was deter- i 
mined to re-establish the Ca- j 
tholic religion, it Avas thought '■ 
that a Catholic husband would ; 
help her to do so. After de- 
clining two or three ]>roposals, 
she cast her eye on Philip II., 
of Spain, who Avas much 
younger than herself; he being 
27 years old, and the queen 
48. He felt no love for Mary, 
but did not object to marry 
her, for he Avanted to be called 
the King of England. When, 
however, the English people 
lieard of the proposed match, 
the greatest alarm spread 
through all ranks. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
strongly remonstrated, begging 
the queen not to itiarry a 
foreigner; the queen could only 
get rid of them by dissolving 
Parliament. 

The Emperor of Germany, ; 
the father of Philip, tried to | 
quell this clamour, lie sent I 
over £400,000 to distribute ; 
amongst the members of Par- j 
liament and others, to make I 
them more friendly. In the | 
treaty of marriage it Avas agreed j 
that the queen only should j 
govern, and if she died before j 
Philip he should have no claim i 
to the crown. 1 

These and many more ar- 
rangements were made to quiet 
the fears of the people, but 
without success; they declared 
that the match was dangerous 
to their liberties and indepen- 
dence; for they should certainly 
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become sulycct to Spuin. An 
insiim*cti(ni was riiiscd by Sir 
Tiioiiins Wyatt, who set out 
from Kent to Loiulon with 
4,000 men. On entering the 
City he rei|iiirc(] the r|ueeii to 
put the Tower of London in 
Ills hands, and to marry an 
£n};Iishinau at once; hut he 
had not suilieicnt men to en- 
force Ills demands; his fol- 
lowers by de{?rees became afraid 
and abandoned him, and he 
WHS taken iirisoncr. 

Mary now sliow‘od her re- 
venge for tliis insult. Wyatt 
was iininediately exoeuted. 
Four hundred of his followers 
were then put to death, and 
four hundred were brought 
before the rpiecii with 1011101*8 
round their necks, but they 
were spared. The To'wcr and 
all the prisons in the kingdom 
W'cro tilled with nobility and 
gently. The heads of many 
W'ere cut oif and exhibited on 
poles in the streets, or on the 
gates of the cities. Fifty-two 
gentlcmcii were hanged on one 
day, whiclnvasaftcrwanls called 
Bhtck Momhnf. Mary even 
deterinined to punish her sister 
Elizabeth, hut she happened 
this time to escape. 

Tlie people liad hoped that 


the beautiful Lady Jane Crey j 
and her husband would he ; 
allowed to live ; hut Mary now i 
pretended that they were guilty i 
of this insurrection. She there- ; 
fore ordered them to prepare for I 
death. Dudley ivas executed \ 
fir.st; Lady Jane Grey saw | 
his jieadlcss body as it was j 
brought back from the jdace of ] 
execution, hut she bore the j 
sight with fortitude. She felt : 
the br.ivery of oiic that had ^ 
done no wrong. Wliile On the ! 
scaffold siie spoke to the ofiicers 
and servants declaring her in- 
nocence; she said Aiatshc only 
consented to become queen to 
please her ])arents; hut that, ns 
she had dime w'l’ong to her 
country by that net, she willingly 
accepted of the dreadful piiiiish- 
incnt. She then allowed her 
wniting-ivomcn to take off part 
of her robes, and laid her beau- 
tiful head on the block. 

The execution of the youth- 
ful pair was perfornicd privately, 
within the Tower; for it was 
feared that, in cf)mpn.«sion for 
their youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence, the people would redid, 
and try to save them. Lady j 
Jane Grey w'ns not seventeen ! 
years oUrwhen her head was 
cut off. 


When is a man loss thnn a man ? 

When ho makes o vow he foils to keep ; 
When without sowing he would reaj) ; 
When he would borrow, beg, or steal, 
{Sooner than work for an honest meal ; 
Then is a man less than a man; 

Then wo pity him all we can. 

* C. MACKAT. 
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Lesson 18. 

ADJECTIVES ^Continued), 

JP, Give me the deijrccs of 
comparison for the adjectives 
loiifr^ small, and black. 

Ion, I will do it, papa — 
Positive. Coi(ii)arative. Superlntire. | 
loii^ longer lon^^.y/ 

small stnnllGr sniull^/i^ 

black blacker bluckenL 

P. What clianf^cs did you 
make in the adjectives? 

Jon. 1 added er for the com- 
parative, and est fur the super- 
lative. 

P. Iliftht. Now pive me the j 
deforces for these adjectives — ' 
red, sad, hot; and say what 
chanjros you make. 

L. 1 will try — 

Poeitive. Comparative. Superlative. 


red 

rcih/cr 

redc/est 

sad 

sadr/er 

sadr/est 

hot 

hotfer 

hutfexf. 


I The chancre in these adjec- 
tives is nut the same as in the 
others. Eesides adding er ami 
est, 1 have had to dvuhk ihe last 
consonant of the adjective. 

P. 1 will point out th., reason 
of this diftercnce. You may 
notice that the first three ad- 
jectives end in two consonants, 
and the last three in one. 

W. 'riiere! Stop, papa! I 
will make the rule:— We form 
the degrees of comparison for 
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jidjoctives ending in two con- 
soiiaiitb. by adding er or est; ■ 
and for adjectives ending in one • 
consonant, by doubling the last | 
consonant, and adding er and I 
est. \ 

P. That rule is not perfect, I 
Willie. Tt only shows how you | 
waste our time by being in a | 
hurry. Here arc some words ; 
ending in one consonant, and | 
3 ’ct we only add er and est \ 
without doubling the last con- i 


sonant: — 



weak 

weaker 

weakest 

green 

greener 

greenest 

broad 

broader 

broadest. 

IF. Then wh}' 

donU you 


double the consonant, papa? 
It’s not my fault if ^’^oii woirt. 

J\ I will show you why. In 
each of these niljcctivcs, the 
lust consonant is preceded by 
two vowels ; while in the others 
ending in single consonants, 
the last consonant is preceded | 
by one vowel. So j'oii may I 
make your rule in this way — j 

Holb 1. — When an adjective j 
ends with two consnnnnis, wo 
fiiriii tiio degrees of coinpnris in by 
adiling er and est to the posiiiro. 

Or, when iin ndjortivo cikIs in 
one consonant with two vowels 
iHsfnre it, wc add er mid rst. 

Blit, when an ailjectivp ends in 
one consonant with one vowel 
Ijcfiire it, wo double the Inst con- 
sonant, and odd er and est. 
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Sxamplca — 

amtill ainnllfr small^x^ 
ileet Acetegi 

wet wetter wct^e«^. 

Let us try some more adjec- 
tives. Make the dcjrrccs of 
comparison for merry, happy. 

JoH, Merry merrier tuerri>A/ 
happy happiVr happiVsf 

P, Now, the adjective guy. 

L. Guy payer gaye.st 
In merry and happy we chunped 
the y into / before we adiled 
the er and £.s7, hut 1 did not for 
the adjective r/oy. 

P. Tiiat is because the word 
ends with two vowels instead of 
one. Yon liad the same ride 
when iniikiiip the plural of key 
and other words; you did not 
chanpc the y into ies. 

Will yoii now pivo me the 
deprccs of comparison for wise 
and loose? 

Jun. Wise, wiser wisest 
Loose looser loosest 
In these 1 have only to add r 
and St. I suppose that that is 
because tlicre is an e at the end 
already. 

P. True. Wc will make the 
rides for these adjectives at the 
end of tiic lesson. 

Will you make the deprccs 
of comparison for bad, little, 
mucli, far. pood, and tell me 
what yon add to the positive? 

Ion. Wc cannot say bad, 
baddbr, badi/rst. 

P. No. The proper way is — 
Positive. CoMjMmtiee. Supertatice. 


bail 

worse 

worst 

little 

less 

least 

much 

more 

most 

pood 

better 

best 

far 

farf/ier 

fur//iesf. 

Now make the degrees of* 


compansoii for beautiful, glo- 
rious, magnificent. 

I will— 

beautiful beautiful/er Ix^autiful- 
lest 

plurioits ploriouser gloriousrs/ 

insipiiificinit insignifleanter in- 
signifleantss^. 

T don't think that tlio.se will do. 
They don’t seem right. 

P. No. You have not formed 
these deprccs correctly. Wc jlo 
not form them with er and est, 
licean.se they nrc words of*niore 
than one syllable. The proper 
w'uy is to add more and most to 
the positive. Tlius^ 

beautiful more beautiful 
most beautiful 

glorious more glorious 
most glorious 

and so on. This is the way to 
form the deprees of comparison 
for all /Wysyllablcs. 

L. Then "the rules wc have 
been forming are only for ad- 
jectives wliicli arc ;a'>Ko.sylIablcs. 
So, in writinp down tiic rules 
fi>r adjectives, wc will arrange 
them accordingly. 

Adjkctivrs. 

(M 0 fiospUftMes)\ivhK 1. — ^When 
an Kfljective ends with tfvo ennso- 
iiiints, we form tlio ilegires of coin- 
paHfHm by adding er and est to the 
positive. 

Or, when nn adjective ends in 
oue consonant with firo vowels 
iiefore it, w*e add er imd est. 

Out when nn ndji’elivo ends in 
f»ne consonant with otie vowel 
Iwfore it, we also double the last 
consonant. 

Bxnm pics — 

small smalls Bmnllifsl 
fioet fleeter fleetest 
wet wetter wettest. 
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Rulr 2. — When the piMitivo 
deforce enilp in wc form the other 
depreoR by (•h:iii<rin^r the y into t, 
and nrhlinir et* nml v«t (except wlicn 
the y is preceded by n vowel). 

Exnmplca — 

dry CLvier Mext 

gny ffiiyw giiyc^/. 

I Hulr 3. — W'hcn llie positive 
ends in e, wo form tlra other 
I degrees by adding only r and xt. 

Hulk 4 — We form tlie degrees 
, of other ailjectives in various ways, 

I and they arc thererore eiilled irrc« 
gular, such as good, bolter, best, 
&c. 

( Polyxyltbhhx) UnfiR 5. — Genc- 
rnlly, in ndjcctives of more than one 
Ryllnblo we Ibrm the dcffrccs by 
adding more and moxt to the posi- 
tivo. Tliua — 


uiiliappy inoio nnlioppy 
iiiost iiiihiiitpy. 

P. Besides the luljectivcs we 
have iiicntioiied, the- numbers 
one, Uco, three^ four, '&c., are 
geiUM'nlly called 'udj(H;tiv«s, be- 
cause tlicy express tlic quantity 
of any noun to which they are 
joined. Thus— 

tiro men four men, &c. 

The numbers are therefore 
called nnmernl eufjcctiofs. They 
liavu not, of course, any degrees 
of compiirisuii. 

fj. We must add another rule 
fur these adjectives. 

lli’LB C. — As numbers express 
the quantity of nouns, they are 
Cidlcii numeral adjirtives, but of 
course they cannot be declined. 


No. 10 . Parsing Kxbkcxrr. 

{Sfention the degree of eoinparison of each adjective when pareing the 
\ fblloiehig ererche : — ) 

{ The cloak of the tnlleet man was tliorter than the little boy’s. He lias the 
I prettleat kite. Your kite did not cost much ; mine cunt more ; and his cuet 
! the moHt. My shadow is long now, and it will be louder in the unernoori. 
J The four bovit are heavier than the three men. The most iK'nutifiil sunset 
shed a most fslorious light on the tops of Uie highest mountains. The sun 
was more beautiful than the mountains. 


IMPROVE TUB TIME. 

Tub mnincnta fly, — a minute's gone, 
The niinutoB pnas, — an hour Iihb run, 
The day is fled, — the night is hero ; 
Thua fliea a week, a month, a year. 

A year, alasl how Boon ’tis pnat; 

Who k; twB but this may lie our last ; 
A few short yenra, how quickly fled, 
And we ore nuinlier’d with the dead. 

Then let iib present hours improve. 
And bear in mind bow fiiat they move; 
TIint if we now neglect to lenni. 

The time we lose will ne'er return. 
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that continued to exist through 
subsequent centuries, and 
through all the changes which 
befel England. Though such 
was the case, it is certain that 
till the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century the manufacture 
; was confined to a.few objects of 
the commonesC and coarsest 
description. But just before 
this time, two German brothers, 
named Elers, came from Nu- 
rembiirgin Holland, and settled 
in Staft'ordslihre. They intro- 
duced the art of glazing vessels, 
and tried t'> keep their process 
very secret ; but it was discov- 
ered by a clever person named 
Astbury, who for two years 
feigned himself an idiot, in 
order to get admitted into the 
Elcrs' works and accomplish 
his purpose. lie then recom- 
menced his business as a potter, 
and about 1720 effected a great 
improvement in the substance 
of which earthenware is made, 
by adding to the clay burnt, 
or, a^ they are called, cal- 
cined flints. He owed this 
discovery, it is said, to the sin- 
gular circumstance of his horse 
falling blind during a journey 
he made to London, and to his | 
obscndiig that the burnt flint 
powder used by an ostler for 
the cure of his horse’s eyes, 
formed when wet a clayey sub- 
stance. Yet, in spite of these 
j iinprOvQments, the * -ares were 
; very ^ Inferior; and therefore, 
m]Bch ' 0f the better kinds of 
earthenware in use, was still 
imported into this country from 
Holland, France, and Germany. 
But just at this time, when the 
I need was most, tiosiAH WedG- 
i WOOD begun his great iinprove- 
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ments, and lived to see pottciy as 
much a staple of J^mglish trade 
as Arkwright did that of cotton. 

W. Please go on, papa, and 
tell ns all about Wedgwood. 

P. Wedg\vood was bom in 
1730, at Burslem, in Stafford- 
shire, where his father and 
sevci^ other members of his 
family were engaged in the 
manufacture of pottery. His 
education was very limited, for 
tliere was no public school in 
his native town till 17.^0, and 
scarcely one of its inhabitants 
knew more than just how to 
read and write; nor could he 
have had much time for self- 
improvement, for his father 
died, leaving a very small sub- 
stance to his children ; so, at the 
age of eleven Josiah Wedgwood 
began to work in his elder 
brother’s shop as a thrower — 
that is, one who moulds the soft 
clay in the form desired. The 
smallpox, which left an incura- 
ble lameness in his left leg, so 
as afterwards to require its 
being ent offj compelled him to 
relinquish the pottePs wheel. 
He then left Burslem, and for 
a short period entered into 
pAftncFsliip with ATiotlicr potterp 
during which his wondcrfnl 
talent for the production of 
ornamental pottery first de- 
veloped itself. 

After this he became con- 
nected with a person named 
Whcildon, with whom he manu- 
factured knife-handles in imi- 
tation of agate and tortoise- 
shell, melon table-plates, green 
pickle-leaves, and similar arti- 
cles. But 'V^eildon, deriving 
considerable profit from other 
departments of the pottery 
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business, was unwillinjr to em- 
bark in the new branches for 
which Wedfjrwood had so ajeat 
a taste; the young potter, there- 
fore, returned to Burslcm in 
1759, and set up for himself in 
a small thatched manufactory, 
where he continued to make 
such articles as I have already 
named. His business prosper- 
ing, he soon took a second 
manufactory, where he made 
white stoneware; and a third, 
at which was fabricated the 
improved crcam-colourcd ware 
by which he gained so much 
celebrity. Of this new ware, 
Wedgwood presented some 
articles to Queen Charlotte, the 
wife of King George 111., who 
thereupon ordered a complete 
table-service, desired it might 
henceforth bo called ** Queen’s 
ware,” and appointed him her 
potter. It was, however, from 
1760 to 1762, that his most in- 
teresting discoveries took place. 
Six different kinds of pottci^ — 
one, a composition resembling 
jasper and other beautiful 
stones and earthenware — made 
their appearance at the same 
time from his workshop in 
Staffordshire, to the admiration 
and astonishment of all who 
beheld them. 

Ho now opened a shop in Lon- 
don, and took a partner to con- 
duct it. This gentleman, named 
Bentley, was a highly educated 
man, and moved not only in 
excellent society, but was ac- 
quainted with the most eminent 
' patrons of art. His knowledge 
and taste thus vastly assisted 
Wedgwood in all the higher 
branches of his manufactures, 
besides procuring for him the 


loan of valuable specimens of 
antique sculpture, vases, ca- 
meos, gems, medallions, seals, 
and oriental porcelain, to copy I 
or to serve the purpose of | 
models. Amongst others who i 
were thus liberal to Wedgwood ' 
was Sir William Hamilton, the I 
English ambassador at Naples, i 
who, during his residence there 
from 1764 to 1800, formed a 
splendid collection of ancient 
vases, now in the British Mu- 
seum. Many of these lovely 
relics of an immortal age of art. 
Sir William freely 4cnt to our 
great English potter, whose in- 
genious workmen not only 
copied them to martrelloiis per- 
fection, but led Wedguod him- 
self to make one of his greatest 
discoveries, that of painting on 
such articles without the glossy 
appearance of ordinary painting 
on porcelain ; an art practised 
by the ancient Etruscans, but 
lost through many, many ages. 

Another, and the most cele- 
brated work of Wedgwoo<I, 
were his copies of the Barberini 
Vase. This precious work 
was in the hands of the great 
potter a year; he made titty 
copies and sold them at fifty 
guineas each; but the cost of 
their production was so great 
as to exceed this sum, and left 
him, it is said, a loser. Q'hc 
Bari)eriiii, since known as the 
Portland Vase, has now been 
for a considerable period in the 
British Museum; and though a 
few years since some malicious 
person threw a stone and broke 
it into countless pieces, yet 
modem art has restored it, it is 
^id, without a perceptible flaw, j 

(Continued on page. 2r>7.) ; 
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TH» FJLBn dF ▲ FLiFF— TBB FLOWER (CofltmiMC?). . 


TT. We m going to examine 
the parte which papa saya are 
10 very importeAt*— the piacUa 
and the atamena. 

P. Yon may begin by noticing 
the atamena (aac p. 215). 

1 notice, firatj. their mwi- 
tu>n;^hey are placed round the 
piatil. 

W* And I no- 

f o tice their parts. 
Each atamen has 
^ a thin stalk, with 
alitdeheadnpon 
Stamm. . , it. Here ia one 
byitaelf. 

P. Tha atalk of the stamen 
ia nailed the JUam^ and the 
head is called the oatAsr. Let 
na take notice of the structurs 
of this atamen. Botanists have 
examined the sepals and petals 
of flowers, and it has been found 
that they have the same struc- 
ture aa leaves, having veins, 
cuticle, and stomata* They 
are, in fact, Isavss ; only altered 
in their form and colour. This 
is. not difficult to believe con- 
eeming the sepala and petals, 
but you would hardly think 
that the stamens ore altered 
leaves. 

I L. No. 'They, are so^-veiy 
! difibrent in their ahaj^. 

•P^ The chan^fidm a^petal 
to a atamen must* of comae, be 
-very gr^ual; but.^this mav be 
seen in .aeve^ plants, such as 
the pcDony, the white., water 
lily, and othem*. ia a 

copy of another diaw^ in J>ft 
Ciuimnter'a book on Botany. 
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Yon may see in it how, at tl^ 
anther gradually grows on:; the 
top of the petal, the petal 
gndnally contracts, and be- . 
comes a narrow filament. 

L. That is a very aingnlar 
change. 

. P, Yea ; and, what is more, 
not .only do petals become sta- 
mens, but stamens also change 
into petals. It is ia this way 
that single flowers become 
double ones. The wild rose 
has only one whorl of petals, 
and a great many stamens in 
the centre; but in the cultivated 
rose the stamens are, changed 
into petals, so that ' there are 
several whorls; it thus becomes 
a large dmibls flower^ The 
I difference in the wild anemone 
of the woodS; and the double 
anemone of the garden is caused 
in tbs' some way. The stamens 
which form the yellow eye of 
the single dahlia are^.|dso thus > 

' Btttthe stamens OFfloweisaxe 
not formed onpurpose to become • 
petals, 'Let us examine one 
again, and find out its foactlows. 
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When the Btamen is ripe, the 
anther bursts. Here is an 
anther which has burst. What 
do you notice? 

/ea. That a sort of yellow 
dust has come out of it. This is 
the part we call polbn. 1 hare 
seen the .bees loading them- 
selves with it. 

P. This pollen from the 
anther is one of the parts which, 
Xhave told^n, is so important. 
Although It is so fine a dust, 
yon may examine each little 
grain with a microscope. It is 
then seen to be nwly globular 
insha|>e'. Inside "it there is a 
fluid, in which are extremely; 
minute granules, 

L. They must be very small. 
P. Yes. The granules are 
so small that a powerful micro- 
scope is require to see them 
witL They may be seen moving 
about in the fluid inside the 
grain of pollen. 

W, Now I will say the parts 
of the stamen. It has a filament 
and anther. The anther con- 
tains yellow grains, called pol- 
len, and the grains of pollen 
contain little granules. What 
are they called, papa? 

P. They may be called the 
germ, I^t us now examine 
the pistil. Here 
fit is a drawing of 

^ the pistu. How 

VL many parts do 

u yon notice in it? 

Jl X. I see three. 
I \ There is the part 

B 1 at the .bottom, 

ml which yon called 

i * W the ovarjf^ the 

^ stalk growing 


P. The stalk and head of the 
pistil have different names from 
those of the stamens. We call 
the stdk the and the head 
the etiamim ^ 

Pistils,' like tfae^ether parts, 
difier in their ^' Humber and 
shape. Here^li a^drawing^of 
a pistil with fiee Ue 



head on the i 


on it, and the 


Conpomd PbtU. 

ovaiy also is, yon see, divided 
into five parts. These parts 
are called' carpde. Sometimes 
we call each carpel, with the 
stigma and style upon it, a 
pistil. 

L. Thus we mesy either say 
that there are five pistils, or, 
that there is a compound pistil 
with five parts. 

P. Each CBipel, however, is a 
distinct ovary, and . contains 
oynles* An orange is a laige ' 
ovary. The eyes of the orange 
show you where the flower once 
grew, (hi opening the orange, 
you will notice its difhtrent 
parts, which are separated from 
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eadi othAc only by a thin 
Aia. 



Oranga. 


W, Tea, I always divide an 
orange intonhose small parts. 

JP. These parts are carpehj 
and inside wek caipel yon will 
find a seed. 

Ion. Yon said, papa, that you 
would tell us why the little 
ovules are not oall^ seeds. 

P, I did; these ovules are 
only unHnvhed s^s. You 
may open the ovarv of this 
flower and exiunine them. 

W, Here are several un- 
finished seeds. 

P. I will put this into the 
microscope. How examine it. 

IT. I see that the ovule is 
not quite closed up. There is 
an opening in it. 

P. That is left so that some- 
thing else may be added. That 
** something else*’ is the gorm — 
the very small part which will 
shoot up and form the young 
plant, when the seed is placed 
in the grqnnd. Wlisre do 
you think these germs obme 
I 

' ion. I remember! They come 
figem the stametu. You said 
'diat the granules indde the 
gi^ns of poUed" were' called^ 
germs. But how can diey tra-' 
vd all the way firom the^top of 
fide 


noTiihr. 


the namon to the insidb of the 
orm? 

PT In a sitognlarwa^.’ When 
the stamens, are ripe, the poUeri 
of the anther ftills on ihesfMM 
of the pistil. The 
style of the pistil 
is.hbllow, and the 
grains of pdldi 
Force themselves 
in a curious my 
down the style Into 
the ovary. Here 
the germs are received into the 
unfinished seeds, and the o pefi - 
ings in the^aeeds close, 
seed then ripens, but it cannot 
do so unless it has received one 



of the germs ; thereftM, without 
the germ ftom the pollen of 
the stamens^ the seeds would be 
useless. 

When the seeds have ripened 
the seed-f easel open^ and the 
seeds.fall out. Here is a draw- 
ing of an unripe and a ripe 
seed-vessel. 



The ripe seed-vessel, yon see, 
is empty. 

L. Now X Bee, papa, why the 
pollen on the stamens is so 
important. There could be no 
perfect seeds or, new plants 
without it. 

IF. And now I see why 
papa calls the flower an organ 
of nprodliiciion. But it seems 
to be quite a chance whether 
any of the pollen from the sta- 
meqa may fall on the pistil. 
How tB that managed? 



I lITBSpAT. SIjIUSANT PAOPS. BOTANT. 

Pa The par^ ane anaeged «oii|e flowen which only he^ 
80 that it seldom fails to hiuH piati^ and others whidh hawe 
p^n. The stamens are generally no pistils. 
taUer than the pistil in the The pi 8 tU<^bpati)g flowen are 
imrirt t flowen ; whQe in flowm called pjuivUffmiliMf |gid the sta- 
tiSat hang down, inlien-shaped men-bearing fl^i^. are called 
flowers and other^ t|ie pistil is stamenifitrtmi, 
linger iban the stapiens*, and /on* Bpt flupposs^'lihpa, that 
hangs below &em. You ' may a flower has no sta|n^n|^ . where 
notice this in the first flower does it get pcAea v^to per- 
which we examined (see p. feet the. seposT. 

214 ). Thus in either way P. DoyDnikO^r#0iember|he 
the pollen is almost' d^ain bees? 
to be earned to the pistil. fVi Oh, yes. If th^ bees 
Sometimes it is carried to the come to look for honey in a 
Btigtna by the win^ and some- flower that has ^y a pistil, 
times in a moreflhigular way. and thev happen to be carrying 
Yon know that the bees visit anv pollen on their legs, it will 
the flowen and load themselves rub off on to the pistil, 
with pollen. In moving about X. But suppose there are no 
from one part of the plant to bees in the neighbourhood? 
another, they f^quently rub P- Again, yon must not fbr- 
some of the pollen they have get the wind; thdt also helps to 
collected, on the stigma, which carry the pollen. When a plant 
is 6 ticW« bean both kinds of flowers, the 

X. T^t is a very curious stameniferous flowen are gene- 
way, but h(Ar is it known, papa, rally on the upper part ; and as 
that such little things as the the anthen ^ed their pollen, 
granules in a grain of pollen it falls on the jnstilliferons 
are the germs of a new plant? flowen below. , 

P. By the help of a micro- But there are some plants 
scope. It has beetugeen that which flower Under water, 
the imperfect ovuIm have not How is the noUen to be ciurriad 
any germ within them, and flom ona flower to another, 
when the pollen descends the then? ' 
slyle of the pistil, and enten the Ion, I do not know. I should 

ovary, they may be soen enterinff think it cannot be carried in 
the ovules, through the little the wuter; it wquld be lost. The 
openings which you noticed, fishes would not carry it ; and 

One more partmular about the the bees, they would not go 
stamens, and we .'will 'finish under witter. # 
the ac^unt of the flower. Sta^ P. No; it Is'necessaiy that 
mens, iikp the petals and male, the flowars should ms above 
differ in their number. l%im tbe waier, into the air, and they 
itnay be some htfindtede of sta- do so. They therefbre have 
mens in a flower;, there may be spiral stalks fseiew-shaped), 
<10811^, there may. be none, Iti ' which rbe.ujp like a npring; 
isBo wi A the pistils; them are the stalii' oold the flowers 
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above the water notil the wind 
or the have carried the 
pollen ; the spring of each stalk 
then gives way, and draws the 
flower down agidn, for the seed 
to be liTOned unto water. 

IT. I wonder how they 
know when it is time to go 
down? 

Ion. And so do I. 

P. Plants cannot know. 
There is a Qod who knows 
and arrangjBS all things; God 
arranges this for them. There 
are other water-plants which 
rise by means hhdden. 

W. We snail not have time 
to write our “lesson** on the 
flowers to-day; but I would 
like to make the notes on the 
stamens and pistil. 

1. The BTAMsns ere parts of 
the flowersy formed foom the petals 
of the corolla. They are placed 
between the cotoIIb and tlie pistil, 


each consistiBg of- a stalk and a 
head. 

2. Thestalk of a stamen isealled 
the JUamenif and the head the 
anther. The anther eontains yri- 
lotr grains, cfdled pollen, inwhioh 
are minute grannies eallra gerine, 

8. Btamensditoin their nma^' 
ber. I^meplaatsnve no stamens; 
these whi^ have are called “sta- 
menilhiODS.’* 

L. Kow I will make the 
notes on the pistil 

1. The pistil is the eentre of the 
^flower; it eontains three parts— a 
base, a stalk, and a head. 

2. The baBSlh called the &varp, 
and contains imperfect seeds, called 
ovules. The stalk is called the 
ethle, and the head the stigma. 
The stigma receives the pollen 
feom the stamens, which is passed 
down the B^le to the ovary, where 
it perfects the seeds. 

8. Plants bearing pistils are 
called ‘*pistilliferons*' phints. 


< THY WILL BB DONB. 

How sweet, to be .allow’d to pi^ 

To God, the Holt Ovb ; 

With filial love and trust to say, 
“OGodythywiUbedone.” 

We in these sacred words can find 
A cure for every ill ; 

A cdui to soothe the troubled mind, 
AndbidalhoarebestilL 

- m Oh, let (hat vdll, which gave me breath. 
And an immortal soul. 

In Joy or grief, in life or death, 
fly every wish eontroL 

Oh; could my heart thus.ever pray. 

Thus imitate thy Bon; 

. Teach me, 0 God, ^th truth to say, 

' ^<Thy dfiU,” not mine, “ be done.’* 
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THE TDDOB& 
tuacr. 

Soon after the rebellion of J hy act of Parliament. Koir it 
W^att, and the exeention of was again removed hy act of 
Lady Jane Gwbj, Marv was Parliament 
, married to King Philip of Amn; in this, the first year 
Spain. No sooner did Philip of Mary's rei^, an act wm 
find that he ^ns not acknow- passed proh&nHng the breaking 
ledged as ffing of England, than of images ; and a council cf 
he showed that he had no aflbc- clergy proclaimed on^e ipore 
tion for his wife. He passed that the doctrine of froftsate^n- 
most of his time in the .Nether- noftoa was true, 
lands, taking no ^tice what- You may remember that in 
erer of Maiy, exdbt to write Edward's reign the priests were 
to her whenever he wanted allowed to marry; but in the 
money. year 1 564 the queen gave orders 

Butthemostimportantevents that the church should be 
of Mary’s reign were the purged of all married bishops 
measures for restoring the, Bo- and priests. Out of 16,000 
man Catholic rdigion, and the clergymen then in England the 
cruelties that followed. greater part were turned out of 

; Mary began by ordering that office for baying wives, 
ho person should preach with- In the year 1555 the dreadful 

out her special licence. Most religious persecutions of Mary’s 
of the foreigners who were re- reign were begun. So much 
formers soon after left the king- cruelty was practised that the 
dom. In the same year two oueen received tbe name of 
bishops were sent to tne Tower Bloody Mary, In the reign of 
for not kneeling at tbe public Edwara VI. Bonner, Bishop of 
moss, which was celebrated with London, and Gardiner, Bishop 
all pomp and ceremony before of Winchester, were committed 
the two Houses of Parliament, to the Tower for resisting the 
The Archbishop of York was Reformation. They were now at 
sent to the Tower, the Protest- liberty, and, aided by the ^een, 
ant bishops were exdnded from they took vengeance without 
the House of Lords, and an act interruption. The queen her- 
I was passed abolishing the self had been persecuted in tbe 
liturgy which, I told you, Cran- reim of Edward Vt., for she , 
mer and the bishops ha d p re- had been finrbidden to hold 
pared in Edward’s reign. When mass in her chapel. • 
this lituny was first published it The first important mar^ 

was saidto have been written waaa dergyihan belonging to 
W the inspiration, of die the great camedral of St. Paul’s. 
Holy Spirit, hut, at the same His- name was Johh Rogers, 
time, it was forced on the people He would not profess to believe 
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mdocirines which he knew were 
not for he feared to| 

make Gfob angry. He chose 
rather to die. The bishops, 
therefore, sent him to Smith- 
field, where he was tied to an 
upright post, dhd fagmts were 
placed all ronnd ^ira and 
lighted; thus he was burnt to 
death. On hia to execn- 
tion hia wife and ten children 
met him and kissed him, and 
tool^ leave of him, forGai^ner 
would not let him see them 
while he was in prison. « 

The ne^ mar^r waa Hooper, 
the Bishop of Gloucester. He 
died praying to God, and teach- 
ing the people around him. 
With his last breath he thanked 
God for helping him to speak 
the truth, and keep hia com- 
mandments. 

The Bishops Latimer and 
Ridley were next burned at 
Oxfoid; to shorten their suf- 
ferings bags of gmpowderwere 
plac^ round their necks. 

The celebrated Archbishop 
Cranmer, whom you heard of 
in the reign of Henry VIII., 
was the last great martyr. He 
died in great aronies, but trust- 
ing in God. The death of so 
venerable a man aa Cranmer, 
who^was so well known, and 
had 80 long served his country, 
filled the nation with horror. 
They were certainly nob likely 
to be brought back to '^e Roman 
Catholic tSligionby such meansi 
Theire *Vere atuti^her nearly 
300 persons burned in this 


300 persons burned in this 
dfundAll reign,' including five 
bishops, and twenty-one clergy- 


^ To jpleaae herhuibniid Philip, 
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the bad Queen Idaiy entered 
into a war with France. In this 
wag the' town of Calais was 
taken from the English; it had 
belonged to tbe nation since 
the r^n of Edward III. The 
loss fined the. kingdom with 
complaints, attd their queen 
with despair. She was heard 
to say, that when she died the 
name of Calais wonld be found 
engraven upon hef heart. She 
did die in the following year, 
1558, after an unhappy reign of 
five years.* Her OMth was 
caused hydropsy. 

I ZesstmSS. IfAEY. 

I Began to reign . . 1563. 

Died 1568. 

1. Mabt was the dauffJUer ^ 
Henry VIIL, by his first wifi^ 
Caiherine Arrayon, At the 
beginning of her reign the Duke 
of Northumberland attempted to 
phce Lady. Jane Grey on the 
throne in her steady but faiJtedU 

2. The princ^al evente of 
Marf^ rsm arer~^her cruel exe~ 
cudon of Lady Jane Grey; the 
rebeUion of Vyrntt ; her marriage 
with Phil^ of Spain ; her atteii^t 
to restore the Vath^ religions 
and the cruel persecuHone^ be 
whkh she was assisted by two 
bUhopSj named Bonner and 
Gardimr, The Protestant clergy^ 
meg^ Bogers, and the. Bishops 
HoofSTy BidSey^ Latimer^ and 
Archbishop Cnmmerwereamongst 
the prinespal martyrs^ who mim- 
bered altogsther nearly 300. 

8. The loss (f Calais, which 
hcuibehngefi to ike EngUek for 
200 yearoy.woe another ^ 
thte reign. -Mary died ta me 
next year, 1658. 
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OSAFEBR III. 

OK THB DXFFEBBKT K1HD8 OF PROKOUBS. 


P. IiBT me tiy whether you 
have remembiced our fimt 
lesson on the Pronouns. What 
is a pronoun? 

lu A pronoun is a word 
which is used instead of a noun. 

P. We had a second lesson 
on pronouns ; on their person, 
gender, and case. 

W. Yes. We learned that 
their person, gendSr, and case 
are formed in the same way as 
in nouns. 

P. To-day we will learn of 
the different sorto of pronouns. 
I will repeat some sentences to 
yon. Will you listen, and tell 
me whether they contain any 
words which are like pronouns? 

The book which John lost is 
found. 

This is4he honsethat Jack built 

Here comes the man who has a 
wooden leg. 

The man and hozee that we saw 
yesterday. 

The shi^ which grass in our 
meadow. 

Ion is the boy whom I like best. 

Now, in these sentences there 
are certain words which were 
not mentioned in our lesson on 
personal pronouns, yet they are 
like pronouns. 

ion. Yes. In the first sen- 
tence there is the word 

which**; it msoiis " thebojok,** 
okily it is not used Insfeod of it, 
for the word book is Just before 
it. And jrott could not say 

the book bonk John lost.** 

P. No, yon could not. The 


word which means ** the book,** 
as you say: only it does not 
stand instead of it. It merely 
rthtu to the book, if you can 
understand what I mean. 

W. Yes, I think' that is y^Ty 
In the -next sentence, 
is the house that Jack 
built,'* ihatj relates to the word 
house before it. ^ 

L, And in the next sentence, 
« The man wbo has,” &c., who 
relates to the man. And in 
the next, **The man and horse 
that we saw,” that relates to 
the man and home. • 

P. As you see that these 
words relate^to the nouns before 
them, you may easily learn 
their names. are called 

relative pronouns.” 

/on. The relative pronouns 
seem to be vexy dependent 
indeed ; they cannot be used 
witlioat> the nouns which they 
relate to. • 

' P. Yes. Each of the relatives 
mentioned has a word before it. 
This word is called its antecedent. 
It is so called from two Latin 
words, which mean ** going be- 
fore.” Every relative pronoun re- 
quires an antecedent,except one. 
L. Which is that, iwe? 

P. You may easily find out. 
Tell me the mlative and ante- 
cedent in this sentence. 

This ia the thing whidi I have 
bean looking ft».. 

/on. Thing is the antecedent, 
Vad which isdiefB&itfiwpronoan. 
P. Sometimeswesay**what,” 
fifti 
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instead of **the thins which*** 
Thns: 

“This is what I hare been 
looking for.** 

W, What is the relative in 
that sentence^ but 1 do not see 
any antecedent. 

P. No. “What** is the ante- 
cedent and the relative also; it 
stands for the noun thing^ and 
for which. “What** is the only 
relative' pronoun ^at can be 
used alone, unless you use one 
of the compound rmatives. 

L. Whicn are the “compound 
relatives, "^^apa? 

P. Certain words formed by 
adding ever, and^soevsr, to the 
relatives. Thus,io^atei7sr,t(iAtcA- 
eveti whataoeverf whichsoever ; 
these are often used without 
an antecedent. 

^ Ion, I will count up the rela- 
tive pronouns we have noticed; 
which^ thatf whOf and what^ and 
their compounds, mode by 
adding ever, or soever. When 
are wc to use which^ and when 
are we to use who f 

P. Who is used (as you will 
see in the example) after a 
person. Which only relates to 
things and to the lower anima^. 

But in somj9 sentences there 
may be two "antecedents. In 
the following sentence one 
antecedent is a person, and 
another an animid. 

The maa and bis hrue that we 
saw yesterday. 

If the. relative pronoun who 



were used, it Would not agree 
with the antecedent, “horse**; 
and which would not agree 
with the antecedent, “man**; 
therefore we use the relative 
that, 'fon will notice, too, in 
the PARbiNd Exbboibb, that 
the word Mdt is used aftei^ 
either persons or things. 

W. Have relative prohouiiB 
different coses, papa, as fehb 
personal pronouns have? 

P. Yes. If an action is done 
to the antecedent, so that it is put 
in the objective cash, therelanye 
must be in .the objective also. 

Thus, yon must not say, 
“The man who we love;** but 
“ The man whom we love.** Who 
also has a possessive case, thus — 

“The man ishose horse we saw.” 

Ton may now write the par^ 
ticulars of the relative pronouns. 

Bbfivition.— There are cer- 
tain pronouns which are not used 
instead of a noun, but are plaoeA 
etfter it, because they relate to it, 
such as whOf whiehf whatt that, 
dee. Th^ are called RsLATiva 
PaONOUNS. The noun to which 
the relntive is joined is called its 
anteeedent. 

Who is used after a person; 
which is used after a thing or 
inferior animal ; and that is -used 
after both persons and things, or 
either, what is both an ante- 
cedent and relative. 

Bzabplbs.— The bqy who won 
the prise. Tlie pig which the 
butcher killed. The girl wt^ 
mother is ill. Thenpbleman fohofn 
we respect. 


jyp. 90. PAUSIirG Bxbboisu. 

Bhave boaght'tlie horse which won the nCse. The maa who came to 
mcAd the oopper whieh burst jesterdsyhas eallsd asaln. I saw the Isdjand 
tasr lapdbg that Ub pslntdd yesterday. Is this the soldier whom you eawt 
Where an the abicp thaSwen loett *Ben an the horeae which wen bought 
atsparlLet. 

. 
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the eoreion tbaveixbb. 

ITALT. 


“Mt DBAS CBXLDBBir, — 

**In my lost letter I did not 
finish the ncconnt of Italy. Yon 
heard something of its position, 
its climate, and its productions, 
but I did not mention the lirers 
of the country. 

"niYKas. 

** The principal rivers of Italy 
are,*the. the Adiob, and 
the Tusbii. The Fo is the 
largest; it has been called the 
prince of the Italian streams. 
It has also been called BodmcuSf 
which means ‘the bottomless.* 
The Adige is almost as large 
asthePo. The Tiber is smaller, 
but of greatef importance, be- 
‘canse the great city of Borne is 
situated upon it. It rises in 
the Apennines, a range of 
mountains running through the 
" centre of Italy; rorming, as it 
were, the backbone of the 
country. On the whol^ Italy 
has not many or good rivers. 

"As yon know the prodne* 
dons of Italy, you can tell what 
I sort of comnuroe there is likely 
I to be. Yon can almost imamne 
what sort of goods the Italians 
make, and what they buy and 
sell. 

"And then, if you know 
what rivers and shores there 
are, you will know> where to 
look for the large roim, for 
the sea-ports, and the river- 
ports. We will talk to-day of 
the commerce^ and the iowna of 
; the country. 


"COMXBROB AND XANV- 
FAOTI7BBS. 

"I said that the vine grows 
in Italy, so that you might 
suppose oneiif the articles of 
commerce to be uwic. So it is; 
but the wines of Italy are not 
good. There are mountains with 
nice slopes where the vines huay 
be nicely exposed to the sun, 
and there is, as I ^Id you, a 
fine climate. Yet the wines ore 
I not good. This is because the 
people are careless. They^ake 
no care to separate the different 
kinds of grapes; thev often 
^ther them before tney are 
.ripe, and th^ are not nice 
or blean in 'making wine. It 
is said that the wme is often 
spoilt before it has left the vat. 

" The oil of the olive is an 
article of great commerce. 

**Silk is another article which 
the Italians sell. They pro- 
duce more silk, and better, than 
any other country: but it is 
sold in a raw state ; for the 
manufactures of Italy are now 
very few. The greater part of 
the silk is mann&ctured in 
France. 

" Straw is also sold in I|p1y. 
The straws of Tuscany were 
once very fashionable Ibr 
making bonnets^ and some 
kinds were worth their weight 
in gold. Yon have, I dare 
say, worn a Leghorn hat or a 
Tuscan bonnet.. The straw, 
however, like the silk, is ex- 
ported in a raw state. It is 
said, that two acres would 
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ftmish Straw eno^ for all ^‘^Ditoht opKoBBirA. 

bonnets made in Irascany. * Modena. 

' **The principal manufactures ofLuooa. C'qpt/o^ 

of Italy are those which re- Lucca. 

I quire skill and taste. The "GnAND-DUonT of Tus- 
I people are celebrated for ar- cAirr. Capital, Florence.' 
tides connected with the /fns ‘‘RnFUBLiooFSABMABliro. 


arts. The barometers, spec- 
tacles, telescopes, and mirrors 
of Italy are reiy good. The 
Italians are, hbwever^ more 
xenowed for thdr taste in the 
fine arts* themseWes. Paintings 
and* statues are the gloxy of, 
Italy. The Italians are also 
famous siqgers and dancers. 

** You now know what is the 
commerce Of Itafyi let ns next 
see where it is. Beiore yon look 
for the cities you had better 
understand the different divi- 
siona of Italy. 

f<THB DITiaiOBS OF ITALY. 

^ Italy may be divided into, 
three great districts. The 
nortkem district, the greater 
part of whidi may be called 
Austrian Jtafy; the middle divi- 
sion, which bdongs principally 
to the Pope, and may be called 
Papal Italy; and the southern 
division, which is cdled the 
Kingdom of the Two SUdHes. 

“But periiapa you would 
rather have the divisions I 
marked out more exactly; 1 1 
I may therefore tell yon that 
• there are fiiae prineipu states, 
independent or each ^'ther. 
i “Thcjse are thehr namssi*- 

“The 'XitroDOK of Sar- 
dinia. QeqnuU, Turin. 

“The liOXBARD-yXNBTIAN 

KiNGDOX. OapMsk Milan, 
Venice. 

«1 )uohtofPaaha. CopUaif 
Parma. 




Capital, San Marino. 

“Papal Statbs. CapUai, 
Borne. 

“ThbTwoSxoilibs. CepUal, 
Naples. 

“ Nearly all commercial 
towns are either river-ports or 
sea-ports; so, if yon will get 
your map, von may find the 
towns of Italy as I name them. 
We will begin at the north, in 
Austrian Itmy. 

“VBNIOB. 

^^Venice is one of the most 
wonderftil cities in Bunme. 
You might almost think that 
it is in the midst of the sea, fbr 
the houses have water all round 
them. The roads between the 
houses are water, so thm axe 
no places for riding. Instead ^ 
of coaches, there are boats to 
float up and down, which are 
called gondolas. 

“ But the houdbs do not float; 
they are built on little sandy 
islands under the water. Great 
piles of wood are driven into 
the water, for the houses to 
rest upon, just as when a bridge 
is built. There are 72 of these 
islands in Venice. ^ 

“Most of the canals between 
the houses are very narrow; 
but the imncipal one, the Great 
Canal, is broaA and flows 
through the middle of the 
city. In one part a bridge is 
thrown over it, consisting of a 
single broad arch,- which is 90 
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feet wide. This femoos bridle 
is called the Rialto. There are 
about 500 bridges in Venice; 
most of them are onlj single 
arches. 

**Yoa would think it yeiy 
strange if you lived in Venice. 
In many of the houses the 
canal flows dose to the -tiralls 
of the houses ; so, ifvou stepped 
oat of the door^or if yon fell oat 
of the window, yon would fall 
into the water; but most honses 
have a door whidi opens into 
the streets, where there is dry 
land. There are no horses or 
large animals in Venice — there 
is no place for them.* 

“The bnildinffs in Venice 
are very splendid. Itisfhllof 
palaces, and many are built of | 
marble; for Venice was oncei 
one of the richest dtics in the | 
world. There is also a ‘dark 
dreary prison. It is called the j 
state prison. It has only a 
narrow canal between it and the 
grand palace, where the duke, or 
doge, lives. The walls of the 
prison ate as black as ink, and 
it is joined to the ducal palace 
a gloomy bridge, called tht 
Bridge ^ aifki. It mav well 
be BO called, ftom the signs imd 
groans which the wretc&ed 
prisoners make ftom their dark 
cells. Each cell is about 9 feet 
square with a round hole of 
8 inches diameter. Through 
this hole the prisoner receives 
his daily allowance of 18 ounces 
of bread and a pot of water. 
The only furniture of the odl 
is a little straw and a small 
tub. 

“ Venice was once a very im- 
portant city, but it is not so 
now. Large and splendid min- 


• roTi and coloured glass beads 
ifte still manuihctnred there. 

GENOA. 

“This also was once a great 
city. It Is very ancient, but it 
does not seem to be so. It is 
said that its white buildings, 
rising above one another, have 
a magnificent appearance. 
Thus it gained the name of 
GttMOf whidi means ^tl^e 
! stately.* The streets, however, 

' are ve^ narrow. There ^ no 
room ior carriages, except in 
two streets, so the neople ride 
in sedans. * 

Genoa stilLhae a good trade, 
pafdeularly fn uslssr. Genoa 
velvet is worn in England. 

“PIBA. 

“Ton may remember Pisa 
whenever yon eat green peas. 
It is said that those vegetables 
were so called because they 
were first cultivated in Europe 
near that city. 

“At Pisa there Is a veiy high 
and curious buildings called 
the Uamng tower; It is higher 
than all the houses, and is a 
Strange sight. If you looked 
at it ^you miii^t tmtik that it 
woiddiUL # 

“JVTe may say of Fisa, like 
the other two cities, that her 
days of glory are gone by. 

“ VsNion, Genoa, and Fisa 
were once the great commercial 
cities, of the world. This was 
in the times called *the middle 
ages.* Then these cities were 
crowded with busy manufac- 
turers, who made splendid Silks, 
damasks, velvets, ribbons, and 
silk stockings* . Aey also made 
the finest gold ana silver bro- 
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esdes, and other articles' which cfff at the north of Italy. 
I have before mentioned. l3ke JPisa, it has a leaning 
" There were not only mann- tower, 
factnrers, there wm wealthy ‘‘Tubik, Milax» and Mav- 
merehants in those times. The tua are all great cities, 
lidies of those merchants was **Padua is another great 
enormous. Their fleets of city. There is a railway from 
merchant-ships covered the Padua to Yeniee. • 
Mediterranean. Without a rival ‘‘LBOHonir is a large port on 
they rode triumphant overall the Gulf of Genoa, and still 
seas. Why was this? It was has a great trade, 
chiefly because dkhejpori^ of ^FIorexob, the capital of 
we cities. If you look at the Tuscany, is a beautiful place;* 
ma]^ yon mm see the gulfs of it has a fine cathednd, and so 
Genoa and Venice. This part have most of the other cities, 
was on the highway between Milan cathedral is even finer 
the nationl^ of Europe and the than that of Florence. Most 
East. Thus all the riches of of these cities also have uni- 
the world were brought by Way vertiiies; for, once, their learning 
of these cides. was almost as famous as their 

*^Then, why did their com- commerce. Hie nniversi^ of 
merce decline? Bologna is the oldest. 

<^One man mined thei^ ^In my next letter, dear 
trade; his name was Yasoo db children, 1 hope to tell you of 
Gama. He discovered a pas- the other cities of Italy. Will 
sage round the Cape of Good yon be sure to look on the map 
Hope. Then there was a new for those I have mentioned? 
way to India. Gkiods could be You will find them all in the 
sent to India or brought from northern district. They are a 
there in <me instead of most celebrated group of cities, 
travelling partly by land and and you may remember them 
partly by water. This new for what they once were. In 
way was cheaper and better; the ** middle a^"they held 
so, in time, the great cities of their heads proudly as the 
Venice, Genea, and Pisa were mistresses of the world. 

®»****^ "lMii,dMrehfldi«n, 

" BOLOOHA. •• Tonr affiMstionate friend, 

Bologna is also a^^arge " Unclb BicaABD.” 


WsiN is a man less than a man f 
When he leads or drives his friends 
To danger, for his selfish ends, 

And leaves them in the evil day, . 
Tostaiid.or fall, as best they may; 

Then is a man le^ than a man ; 

Then we pity Mm all we can.— c. macxat. 
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INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO IMPROVKI) LOTTERY (CjnrWtv/). 

Pr ^hss 3IKTKYAIIH. ^ * 

I 

l\ Li;r US continue Wedg- iiiiist luivc done iiuich Ibr^iim- 
wood's lustory. self, lor lie ln-eunie iiti eseolleiit . 

Countless other works of art eheinist, wrote some adiiiirahle ‘ 
came fnmi his hands. ile papers for a plTiloso])hical : 
made a .«et of chcs.smeii of por- ; journal of tlie day; as well as 
celaiii; and his eanioos, that is. I a short history of the Hhi'- , 
beautiful ;4ems for rinjis and hcrini Vase, He wa«, more- i 
brooehe.s, liavinj; raiseil iij^ures over, an eminently practical 
on a tint jiroiiiid, were so cs- man. He invented an instrii- ; 
I teemed hy foroijtners as to he 1 iiicnt to measure lieat, since i 
eaffcrly purcha.seil ainl placed [ superseded hy more modern 
ill their cahiiiets amidst the ' inventions ; built line work- 
' most sjileudid specimens of'sliojis; good dwelling-houses 
Sevres and Dresden china, for his potters; which eveii- 
Jndcod all this cla.ss of Wedg- tiially formed, with his own 
wood's jirodiictions were so ex- iiiuiision, a small town, that j 
qiii.sitc. as to he at this day of he named Ktruriu, after the . 
exceeding and increasing A'aliie, ; celebrated Jiomaii state of an- 
aiid localise them to he often | tiipiity. He also greatly aided , 
sold at three times their original . the formation of a canal that ■ 
price. I connected the rivers T'rent and | 

IK. 1 siipjiose, i»apa, Mr. | Mersey ; and which, behirc j 
Wedgwood must have improved ; the days of railroads, was of i 
his education. No ignorant man j vast importance to the trade ' 
could have done so many things , of the district. Hut what. ! 
— and so well. j perhaps, more than all else f . 

P, Ortainly not, Willie. | have named, show's .Josiah I 
: Wedgwood, like Jlriiidley, had , Wedgw'ood to have hceii a , 
extraorilituirv natural talents; ' really //rec/< man, us his sense j 
. and, like Watt, greatly im- of merit in others. True ahility | 
proved them. Nor was his great not only likes to trust in its own | 
success in life owing to any strength, but even to make use i 
discovery accidentally made, of the power of others; and j 
j hut arose oat of patient search thus .Josiah Wcdgw'ood will j 
I and untiring cUbrt. Indeed he always be memorable for having 
I 2fj7 
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I XONr>AT. 

employed the genius of John 
Flaxinan, the great English 
8Cul])tor. Some day 1 ma}" 
have an opportunity of telling 
you all aiioiit Elaxman, but 
this much [ may say now, that 
he made designs for Wedgwood 
for full seven years ; and many 
of them were equal in beaiffy 
to the figures lie afterwards 
chiselled out o^arble. 

We*lgw«)od aWength became 
so famous, that visitors from 
all /parts and all countries 
crowded to sec him and his 
works; a^d, after reaping an 
ample fortune, and vastly pro- 
moting the commercial inter- 
ests of his country, he dietl in 
January, 1795, in the 65th year 
of his age. lie w'as made a 
member of several learned 
societies, and his private life 
is said to have been as pure 
and exemplary as his public 
life was noble; and he is said to 
have used his ample fortune as 
the good and noble always use 
the money and advantages that 
arc theirs. 

ir. Chin you tell us, papa, 
if tlicre have been any great 
English ])Ottcrs since Wedg- 
wood ? 

P. None, pcrhai»s, so distinc- 
tively great as he. Hut hir. 
Spode, who made some fine 
improvemeuts in the munufac- 
tiirc of porcelain, was a very 
clever man; and nov' Alderman 
Co]>eland, Spode’s successor, 
may he callcil the Wedgwood of 
our day; for though hir. Minton 
disputes with him the ])riorityof 
the invention of statuary porce- 
lain — tliar. is, the beautiful 
material with win. h those lovely 
I statuettes I showed you at the 
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Exhibition were formed, and 
w'liich you though: were marble 
— yet in the employment of fine 
artists for his work, and in his 
continuous efforts to improve 
all descriptions of English 
pottery^, he stands without a 
rival. 

IK Yet other countries have 
line potteries — have they not, 
papa? Eor in the great aisle 
of the Crystal Ealace there 
were the portraits of the Queen 
and Prince Albert painted on 
china ; and mamma showed 
Lucy and me in nnothcr place 
a lovely cMimcllia japonica made 
of china. 

True, Willie. Those 
china portraits ivcrc made and 
painted at Sevres, in Erance, 
and the licantifiil flower at 
Dresden, in Saxony. But both 
these are Koval potteries, sup- , 
ported by kings and govern - 
inents, who j)ay all the* cost of | 
such extraordinary productions. | 
Yet, with the exception of ' 
costly things so produced, our ! 
English fictile wares stand un- ' 
rivalled, both for durability, 
clicapncss, and beauty; and 
instead of imjm'tinff foreign j 
w’urcs for the use of tliis country, 
as did less than a crentiiry ago, j 
we export to nearly nil coun- • 
tries ill the world an enormous 
and yearly-increasing amount , 
of china and earthenware. 

In 1845, the anuiinl value 
of these cxj)orts was £828,084 ; 
and as the declared value made , 
by the merchant is always one- ' 
fourth less than the true value, - 
ive may prcsiiine that the pre- ! 
sent value of our ex]>orts in this j 
year, 1852, is as much ns ona 
million four hundred thousand ; 
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poiiiids. And this ^amount j kitrhuii tliroiifilioiit the land, 
will }ro on iiicrcavin^ :i8 i as well as shine upon the tahlc.s 
population spreads over the | aiidiu theclianihcrsofthc j^rcat. 

; preat continents of North and | Jj. That will he very nice, 
i i>oi]th America and Australia, ! T think, papa; for I read the 
; without reckoning that of ■ other day that “ nice things 
I /fOMC our wants of what is breed nice manners,” and I am 
j nice and cheap, and beautiful sure I have noticed that poor 
! and useful at the same time, people always behave best when 
I will increase, too; for if a they sit round the holiday table, 

I Staffordshire potter of the pre- and drink tea «oiit of the best 
' sent day can in a given time tea-things. 

I produce /bar times the rpianti ty J\ You are right, Lucy. I 
I of earthenware he would in am glad you have noticed this 

■ 1790, so does the education of point; it will be of service to 
I the people multiply four-fold you to n*mcmbcr in%clation to 
' their need of all which aids other things. 

■ cleanliness and comfort. For lY. I am sure I shall always 
j the most noticeable part of remember about “ the man who 
! hiiui.'in improvement is, that it, improved pottery,” as w'cll as 1 
j clothes with beauty many of shall remember about Ark- 
I the most useful things of daily wright and Watt. 

! life, and thus gives to the ]»oor i^. Do .so, Willie. For the 
and low’ly new means of relinc- (jreat Exhibition of last year 
incut, comfort, and w'ell-bcing. may give rise to some new- 
I believe the day will come j Wedgwood, as most assuredly 
when beautiful iiottery wdll I it w'ill to new' and vast im- 
adorn every humble thrifty I provements in English pottery. 

SONG OF SPUING. I 

Ye call me, ye call me, the green buds are sw'clling, j 

The Btpiirrel looks forth from his warm winter home; | 

The streams from their foiintiiins in music are welling, 

And ye look from the mountnin and hid ino to come. i 

The small birds are twittering, the young grass is springing, 1 

The first early flower from the cold earth peeps out; 

The gay fly through the sunshine his bright path is winging, 

And the glad child pursues him with laugh ter and shout. | 

Hark ! heard ye my minstrel, the busy bee, humming. \ 

As he snatched (ho first kiss from the Imlf-opcncd flower, ; 

And many a wild note proclaiming luy coming, i 

That was silent and still through each long winter Lour? 

I come with a bright wreath of buds in my bosom, 

I shall strew them profusely wherever 1 roam; 

The gliid earth shall be dccke<i witji full many a blossom, 

And shall laugh out my welcome — I come, yes, I come. 

Canada, J*' 
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IV, We have -writton our 
moniory lesson on the Flower, 
"l*iease hear us say it. 

Memory Lesson 5. THE 
PAkTS OP- A PLANT— 
THE FLOWER. 

1'. The FLOWER differs from 
the organs before mentioned in 
having ihe^funrtion of reproduc- 
tion, It forms the little organs 
called seeds^ irhicli contain the 
germs of new plants, 

2. The flower grows from the 
axil (f the leaf; and its stalk is 
called the l*ei>iinclk. On the 
peduncles there are often found 
small organs like leaves, which 
are called ukacts. 

Flowers are. arranged differ- 
ently on their pednnries; thus 
we have the various forms of the 
tnfr, spike, cadcin, panicle, um- 
bel, ^c. 

At the end of the peduncle are 
the most important parts of the 
flower, namely — the calyx, tlie 
corolla, the stamens, and the 
pistil, 

3. The CALYX consists of 
leaves which are called “ sepals”; 
they are generally- arranged in a 
whorl, ami form a flower-cup 
which serves to protect th " bright- 
coloured part of the flower, 

4. The COROLLA consists of 
leaves which are generally of a 
bright colour; they are called 
petals. The principal function of 
the petals is to protect the stamens 
and pistil, which tiiey smround. 

5. The STAMENS are situated 
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inside the corolla, and are very j 
imjwrtant organs. They consist 
of two parts — the filament and 
ihe anther. The anther contains 
a fine dust called pollen. 

6. The Pi’^TiL is the centre of 
the flower; it consists of threxs. 
parts — the ovary, the style, and 
the stigma. The stipma is the 
head of die pistil; it ts sticky, in 
order to receive the pollen which 
falls upon it from the stamens. 
The style coriUiins tubes through 
which the granules of die pollen 
pass into the ovary. The ovary 
contains minute organs called 
ovules; into lliese ovules the gra- 
nules of the pollen enter, and each 
forms the germ of a new phut. 
When the ovnie has received 
the germ it becomes a perfect 
SEED, which organ will next be 
considered, 

P. Lot us look at the Scotl, 
then. You see that the prin- 
cipal funotion of the lluwer is 
to fonn seeds. They are more 
important or[|tans than the 
flower itself. Yon have seen 
many kinds of seeds. Mention 
some. 

W. Peas are seeds, ami so are 


beans, and lupins. I am ^oiii;^ 
to sow some liiptiis in my gar- 
den to morrow; shall I run and 
fetch one ? 

P. Yes, and I will open it for 
you. You see, 
now that I have 
opened it, that 
the seed divides 
into two parts. 
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Ion, 1 have noticed that be- 
fore. Beans, and })eas, aiitl 
acorns divide in the same way. 

1\ But there are three ]mrts 
to the seed. Besides the two 
lar^c lobes, there is ii small 
jmrt situated between them. 
This is the jiart which you 
heard of in your aeeount of the 
llower; it is the tjerm formed 
by the pollen from the stamen. 

W. The {term, jiapa, seems 
to bo divided into two parts. 

P. It is. The upper of 
the {ccTin is called the plttmtih, 
and the lower part is called the 
radicle. You shall hear of the | 
functions of these i»arts in our | 
next lesson, but we have only 
time for their names to-day. 

L, What do you call the two 
{treat divisions? You said they 
were “lobes.” 


i J\ The |>ropcr name for each 
■ lobe is cotyledon, 

I W, There is another part 
which we have not noticed yet 
! — the pretty skin outside the 
1 seed. So tiicre arc four ))arts 
in a seed — the .s/’in, the two 
cotyledons, and the yenn, w'hich 
consists of a pluinula and 
radicle. 

P, lint all seeds dj> not con- 
tain two cotyledons. There* is 
only one cotyledon in thc.se(‘ds 
of corn, the p-.*isses, and of all 
other endo*j:eiis. Seeds with 
two cotyhMloiiK 0x9 called 
c^fyledotiuns ; those with one 
cotyh‘don arc monocnlylcdonous, 
\V, I will rej)c.'it that — 
Kxooens are di-cotylcdonous, 
and 

Kntxniens are mmo-cotylc~ 
donous. 


THE POOR MAX'S GARDEN. 


Ah yes, the poor man's garden I 
It is (Trent joy to me, 

This little precious piece of ground ; 

Before his door to see I 

The rich man hns his gardeners, — j 

His gardeners young and old ; 

Ho never takes a spado in hand, | 

Nor workotk in the mould. 

It is not with tlio poor man so, — | 

AVenlth, servants, he lios none ; < 

And all tho work tliat’s done for him 
Must by himself be done. \ 

All day upon some weaiy task I 

JJe toileth with good will ; | 

And back he comes, at sot of sun. ; 
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The rich man in his f^arden walks. 

And ’neath his garden trees ; 

'Wrapped in a dream of other things, 
lie seems to take his ease. 

One moment he Ijcholds his flowers, 

The next they are forgot : 

Ho eateth of Jiis rarest fruits 
As though he ate thorn jiut. 

I 

{ Tt is not with the jmor man so 

He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plant and flower 
That grows within its bound. 

1 , . He knows whore grow his wall-flowers, 

And when they will bo out ; 

His moss-rose, and convolvulus 
That twines Jiis pales about. 

He knows his red sweet-williams ; 

j And the stocks that cost him dear, — 

I That well-set row of crimson stocks, 

I h'or ho bought the seed last year. 

j And though unto the rioli man 

I The cost of flowers is nought, 

I A sixpence to a poor man 

^ Is toll, and care, and thought. 

And here is his potato-bed, 

; All well-grown, strong, and green ; 

How could a rich man’s heart l^p up 
At anything so mean ! 

But he, the poor nuin, sees his crop, 

And a thankful man is he, 

ISoT he tliinks all through the winter 
How rich bis board will be ! 

And how his merry little ones 
Beside the Are will stand, 

Bach with a large potato 
In a round and rosy hand. 

\ 

The rich man has his wall-fruits, 

And hiB delicious vinos; 

His fruit for every season ; 

His melons and Iris pines. 

The poor man has his gooseberries; 

His currants white and red ; 
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His nppic anA irin «I. aison tree, 

And a little straw berry- l)ed. 

A happy man he thinlcs himself, 

A iiinn that’s passinf^ well, — 

To have some fruit fur the children, 

And some besides to sell. 

Around tlic rich man’s trollised bower 
(lay, costly creepers run ; 

The poor man has Ids scarlct-bcans 
To screen him from the sun. 

And, there before the little bench, 
O’ersJiadowed by the bower, 

Orow soutlieni-urucMl and lemon-thynic, 
Sweet-pea and g^illi flower ; • 

And pinks and clove-cnmotions, 
Ilieh-seented, side by side ; 

And at ciich end a holly-hnck, 

With an ed^ of London-pride. 

And hero comes the old prrandinother. 

When her day’s work is dono; 

And here they brinj; the sickly babe 
To clieer it in the sun. 

And here, on Sobbath-momingn, 

The gfood roan comes to get 

His Sunday nosegay, moss-roso bud. 

White pink, and jiiigiiionettc. 

And hero on Sabbath-evenings, 

Until the stars are out, 

With a little one in oitlier hand, 

He walketh all about. 

For though his ganlcn plot is small, 

Him doth it satisfy ; 

For there’s no inch of oil his ground 
Tliat does not fill his eye. 

It is not with the rich man thus ; 

For though his grounds arc wide, 

Ho looks heyond, and yet beyond. 

With soul unsatisfied. 

Yes I in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers; — 

Kind thoughts, ccyitentinent, peace of mind. 
And joy for weary hours. 

IIAUY IIOWITT. 
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THE TUDOUS. 

ELIZABETH. 


Klizabeth was the daughter 
of Henry VIII., by his Avife 
Anne Ilolcyn, and was twenty- 
live years ohl Avlien Queen 
Mary died. She was not only 
younger than her sister but she 
was mure beautifuJ, and of a 
better disposition. It is said 
that she was of a “modest gra- 
vity, exeellcjiit wit, royal soul, 
and happy memory.” She Avas 
also “ iiideiatigably given to the 
study of learning,” ibr, as 1 said 
before, it Avas the eiistoiii of the 
ladies in the time of the Tudors 
to study much. Before Klizabeth 
Avas seventeen years old she 
understocxl AveirLatiii, French, 
and Italian, and had some know- 
ledge of Greek. She could also 
sing SAveetly, and play on the 
lute. Her good old tutor, 
named llotjer Asdiani, has given 
us an account of the many 
learned books she read ; and he 
tells IIS that after she ascended 
the throne, she continued her 
Greek studies. 

The people knew hoAV learned 
Elizabeth was, and thought 
that she Avould make a Avisc 
(pieen ; but her learning would 
not give her wisdom, for learn- 
ing and wisdom are different 
things. We may get learning 
from men, and from men’s 
books, but we only get wisdom 
from God, and from His holy 
word. 

During the reign of Mary 
Elizabeth’s good qualities did 
not preserve her from danger. 
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■ On the contrary, her sister dis- 
liked her; she Avas A'cry jealous i 
: of her, :md even Avished to put 
, her to death. You heard that ; 
Mary threatened to do so after | 
the rebellion of Sir Thomas ■ 
I Wyatt. At that time, although | 
Klizabeth aa'^us sick in bed, 

I Mary sent a party of 2.'3U 
j horse to bring her, Avhether ' | 
! dying or dead. These men ' 
I arrived at Elizabeth’s house in 
, the night, forceil their way into 
' her chamber, and informed her 
that she must be ready to go 
'Avith them by the morning at 
• nine o’chxik. She Avas then 
carried off in the (|ueeii’s litter, 

. and Avas conA'cyed to the Tower, 

I where she expected every day 
! to receive sentence of death. 

! Mary, hoAA'ever, did not dare to 
j kill her sister, although she 
i much feared Elizabeth, because 
she was a favourite. 

When, therefore, at Mary’s 
death, Elizabeth Avas at last 
raised to the croivn in safety, 
there was great joy amongst the 
! people. They Avere glad, too, 

I becauae they knew that Eliza- 
j beth was a rrotestant. They 
I looked back on the gloomy 
I period of Maiy’s reign, and i 
remembered those dreadful per- 
secutions with horror. They j 
were now more anxious than I 
ever to shake off the lloman Ca- j 
tholie religion. They had been i 
forced to become Protestants | 
during the reign of Henry and i 
Edward, but how they needed j 
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no forciiij^. They lind seen how ! translation was improved at 
the martyrs had sntlercd and ditlercnt times, and in the reifrn 
died for their religion ; and that of James I. it hecamc the 
those martyrdoms wideh were “ established version.” 

! intended to put down the Tnith, The. l*ope did not allow all 
, had established it in their hearts this to be done without tndng 
more lirmly. to prevent it. He exeoinmu- 

As soon," therefore, ns Eliza- ideated Elizabeth, and i>siiod a 
both eaine to the throne, she bull deelaring her to be dc- 
a]}plied herself to the great ])osed, and eiirsing her Mibjects 
business of the s(‘ttlcment of j if they obeyed her. Hut the 
the national religion. Like < exeoin mind eat ions and curses 
the reformers before the reign I of the Pope liad now TI^arly 
of Mary, she at lirst proceeded j lost their cilect ; tlic <|neen and 
with prudence. She still re- the nation gladly <^coinmnni- 
tnined sonic of the Catholic * cated themselves, 
ministers in her privy council, I Elizabeth took other nica- 
biit added others who were | siires in the early part of her 
I^rotestants. Amongst these ■ reign to establish ordcu*. She 
were the famous William Cecily | iiiudc a treaty with Krance ; 
aderwards Lord Hurleigh, and | she called in all the brass 
Nicholas Jiavon^ the fatlicr of | money and coin which liad been 
the great Lord Haeon. She debascil, and issued new. She 
was also helped by her tutor encouraged the people to till 
Roger Ascham, another of those the ground, and to grow much 
wise men who rendered her more corn; she allowed them 
reign so celebrated. to sell their corn to foreign 

With such good assistance nations, if they pleased. She 
Elizabeth was able, by degrees, imitated her grandfather, Henry 
to establish the Protestant VII., and made laws to cn- 
Church as it was in the time of courage eommeriie. I'rade and 
Edward VI. She began by a n.avigation thus ini]>rovcd ra- 
proclamation that part of thcjpidly; the defences of the 
diurch service should be read i country were attended to ; the 
in English. The bishops who ■ navy w'as enlarged, and the 
would not acknowledge her as I shipping of the whole kingdom 
head of the church were dis- I >vas so much increased that 
missed; nearly all the lowmr ! Elizabeth was called “7%e7B- . 
clergy, however, adopted the j storer of naval ylory and qtteeu 
new mode ol‘ worship. of the northvn seas'* 

The “ Hook of Common ; Like all others, however. 
Prayer” ivas restored with cer- ! Elizabeth sometimes lacked 
tain alterations; and a new | wisdom, and 1 shall have to 
translation of the Hible was J speak of her bad as well as her 
undertaken by authority. This | good deeds in our next lesson. 
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17th Week. THUBSDAT. English Geography. 

THE ENGLISH TKAVELLER. 

LONDON — TUB IklODERN BUILDINGS. 


“Mv DEAR Children,—* 

“I told you why wc have 
a New Royal Exchange and 
New lIouscH of Parliament. 
Now hear something about 
them. 

“ ‘ The New Royal Exchange 
was licgiin on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1842, and its foundation- 
stone was laid by iiis Royal 
lIlGllNEHS THE PllINOB AL- 
BERT. The building was soon 
erected and completed; for it 
was opened by Her Majesty 
with great ceremony on the 
18th of October, 1844.’ 

*“Andyet,*I said, ‘it seemed 
to me to be a very large build- 
ing, and a very handsome 
one.’ 

“‘Indeed it is both. It is 
.309 feet long, and the tower at 
the end is about 170 feet high. 
Ifyou will go with me to-morrow, 
wo will stop there on our way 
to the Exhibition. On jLScend- 
ing the broad flight of steps in 
the front of the building, you 
ivill find yourself inside an open 
quadrangle. In the cjuadranglc 
is a statue of Her Majesty; 
there are also statues of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, and Sir Hugh Mvddelton. 
Around the quadrangle are 
piazzas, or arcades, under the 
shelter of which the merchants 
meet, and transact much busi- 
ness; it is, however, a great 
complaint that the piazzas are 
too open, and affc ‘d scarcely 
any protection from the 
weather.’ 
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“ ‘ But I thought I saw shops 
all round the building ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, the quadrangle is sur- 
rounded by the piazza, and the 
piazza !:» Kiirrnnndcd by shops 
and offices. The largest offices 
there, and the most important, 
arc those of Lloyd^s' 

“‘What is meant by 
Lloyd’s?* I asked. 

“ ‘ Lloyd’s properly means 
“Lloyd’s Coffee House”; but it 
also means the important 
society of undurwriters who 
meet there.’ 

“ ‘ And what are under- 
writers ?* 

“ ‘ They arc the parties who 
insure the shipping of England; 
for just as houses arc lialde to 
be burned, and their contents 
destroyed, so on the water the 
ships and their contents are 
liable to be wrecked. There- 
fore, w'hen u merchant sends 
I his goods across the ocean, he 
! generally insures the vessel and 
its cargo. 

“‘The society of “under- 
writers ” at Lloyd’s have done 
very great service to the men 
of commerce. They have agents 
in all the principal ports in the 
world, and they forw'ard to the 
office most important intelli- 
gence of all the shipping and 
commerce. This intelligence 
the society publishes every day. 
Thus the merchants are in- 
formed when all ships of Eng- 
land depart and arrive; they 
also hear of their departure and 
arrival in all other countries; 
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and they ^et rapid intelligence 
of all the accidents and wrecks 
that occur. 

“ ‘ Everything and evciy- 
body belonging to the society 
arc arranged in tlic most per- 
fect order ; so tliat all the re- 
ports from foreign commis- 
sioners and consuls, and all the 
newspapers from every conntiy, 
may he consulted easily and 
quickly.* 

“‘Then,* I said, ‘the Iloyal 
Exchange is a very suitaldc 
place for “ Lloyd*s**; U must be 
very convenient for the mer- 
chants who meet there. To- 
morrow I will notice the three 
parts of the Exchange, — tlie 
quadrangle, the piu///as, and 
the olliccs.* 

“‘In the neighbourhood of 
the Iloyal Exchange and tlie 
Bank arc three other places 
worthy of note. One is the 
Sto(;k Exoiiange, where an 
immense amount of business is 
done in buying aftd selling 
railway shares, shares in mines, 
public companies. Government 
securities, &c. This establish- 
ment is a particularly lively 
place, often very noisy indeed. 
It is situated at the end of a 
narrow ])a8sagc, called Capd 
Court. 

“ ‘ In Ijothbnry, which is also 
near the Bank and the Ex- 
change, is the Electric Tele- 
graph Office. Here most 
important business is done in 
a much more quiet way than 
in Capel Court. Messages 
are sent to and from the office 
and all parts of the kingdom, 
yet there is little noise, except 
that of the moving of the wires, 
and the ringing of a bell. 


Wires are conveyed under- 
ground irom this office to every 
railway tcrntiniis in Lomlon, 
and from each terminus, along 
the lines, to the various stations. 
But I need not tell you what a 
wonderful thing the Electric 
Telegr;i]>h is. 

“ ‘ In Thrcadnccdlc. Street, 
which is near the Bank, is a 
famous hall, which was built 
for merchants to assemble in, 
and is called the Hai.i:, of 
Con MERCK. It is a most beau- 
tiful modiwii budding, but 
hitherto it has not answered the 
purpose for which it was made. 

“ ‘ Of all the modern buildings 
in London, however, the most 
magnificent is that of The 
New Houses of Bauliament. 
At least. It ought to he the best, 
for it has cost the nation a sum 
of money too large to think of; 
whether it has yet cost full two 
iiitllioiis, [ cannot say, but it is 
not unlikely that it will do so 
before it is liiiished. 

“ ‘The architect is Mr. (/harlcs 
Barry ; he has united the 
building with that of West- 
iiiiuMtcr Hall. The fimt stone 
was laid in 1840, and the build- 
ing is not yet hiiishcd, so that 
it has now been nearly twelve 
years in erection. It is, how- 
ever, nearly all completed, 
except the grand tower. The 
members of the Houses of 
Parliament first satin it in 1850, 
and it was publicly opened by 
Her Majesty in the year 1852, 
on the 5th of February. 

“ ‘ For me to attempt any des- 
cription of this vast place would 
be out of the question. I may 
just say that it covers nearly 
eight acres of ground; and that 
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i the Splendid front which faces 
I the river is 900 feet lonj?. This 
I frontnj^e is divided into five 
! f^reat coinpartmeiits, which are 
oriinmcntcd with most Ix'autifiil 
tracery, and with rowsofstatucs 
and shields. On the shields 
arc the arms of the kings of 
England since the Nortnun 
Coiif]ueKt. There arc nearly 
500 statues in and about the 
building. The three great 
towcr^5 are the Victoria Tower, 
the central tower, and the 
clock towen 

“ ‘The Victoria Tower when 
complete will be a most stupen- 
dous work, blit it is said that it 
will be too high in proportion 
to the rest of the building. 
Indeed, much fault has been 
found with the whole edifice. 
It is said that it is overlaid with 
a jirofusion of minute orna- 
ments, — that they spoil its 
simplicity, — that they appear 
paltry, — that they arc good for 
nothing, except to catch the 
soot and smoke, and to form 
places for swallows’ nests * and 
a great many more faults of all 
kinds arc found with it, some of 
which arc true. There is, 
perhaps, more reason to com- 
plain of the large sums of money 
which have been wastc<l upon 
it. It is, however, said to be 
the larycst Gothic edifice in the 
world. 

“ ‘Arc there any more mod- 
ern buildings in London V 1 
asked. 

“ ‘ Yes. There are many 
, which it would take too long to 
describe to you. The Gene- 
ral Post Okfigb is a fine 
building. Of the various mar- 


kets and prisons, some arc 
nearly new. 

“‘Ah! which are the princi- 
pal markets?* I said. ‘ Where 
arc the vegetables sold ?' 

“‘Those for vegetables arc 
CovENT Garden and Earring- 1 
DON Markets. I 

•* 'I’lie market for cattle is | 
called Smitiifield. 1 told you i 
that it is to be removed because | 
of the nuisance caused by the ' 
cattle wdiich pass through the | 
public streets. i 

‘“The ]>rinci])al meat and 
poultry markets arc Newgate ; 
and Leaden II ALL. ! 

“‘The principal Eisii mar- I 
kets are Billingsgate, in the 
City, and J Lung kreori), which 
is nearer the West-end. 

“ ‘ 'J*hc bread market is at the 
I Cohn Exchange, in Murk Lane. 

I “‘There is also a new Coal 
Kxuhange. 

“ ‘ Some of the JVacas of 
Amusement arc also fine build- 
ings; the Theatres Drury 
Lank and Covbnt Garden, 
the Italian Opera House, &c. 

“‘At the West-end, the 
most magnificent buildings arc 
the Club Houses and Jloyal 
Palaces; while in the (*ity there 
are Assurance Offices, which 
arc almost as grand. 

“ ‘ The prison of N e wts ate and 
the Model I'rison of Eenton- 
villc arc also inudcni buildings.' 

“ ‘Thank you,' 1 said; and I 
was going to make a li«t of the 
principal modern buildings, but 
1 had not time ; so please, dear 
children, to moke one your- 
selves, and believe me 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Henry Young." 
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CilAin'ER III. 

ON TIIK DII FERENT KINDS OP PRONOUNS. 


I 

P. Besides the pcrsoiiiil iiml 
relutive ]iroiiuiiiis, there lire 
others culled Adjective Tro- 

NOIJNS. 

ir. 1 suppose that is he- 
' cause they ure somethin}' like 
adjectives. 

l\ Yes. This and that are 
one kind of adjective jti'oiioiiu , 
you may easily see that they 
ure pronouns. If I hold a hook 
in my lian<l, and say, ‘'Take 
. //os,” what docs the word this ” 
stand for? 

\\\ For the book; so it is 
, a pronoun. Or you mi^'ht say, 
I “ Take that so that is a pro- 
I noun. 

j P. Now let us see why they 
! are like adjev.tives. If I say, 
j “ 'fake this book,” the word 
' ‘“this” describes the book; it 
shows (hat it is not the same as 
that hook. The plural of this 
, is thvse ; of that, those, 

\ You can at any time form tlie 
■ plural from the sin^'iilar by try- 
ing' to use the sin^'ular pronoun 
with a plural noun. Alter 
' tlicse sentences, ‘‘ This books 
are pretty;” "'That cows arc 
coming.” 

I The principal use of the 
Avords Utis and that is to 
I point out anything that is 
required. The Latin word for 
to point out is monstrdre ; there* 
fore this, these, dint, and those 
arc called Demonstrative: 
Tronuuns. 


W, That is one sort of ad- 
jective ])runoun, pai)a. Now 
plefisc to toll us another. 

P. Here are stmie <Iiribrcnt 
pronouns. Our pronoun some- 
times stands instead of a tjerat 
many nouns. Suppose that 
you saw an army ol* three 
hundred soldiers on horsci)ack, 
ami you were to ^ok at them. 

fr. Yes. 

P. Then, suppose you said, 
“ I know cm;// soldier.” How 
many persons w/:uUI the woril 
every stand h)r? 

iR It would represent three 
hundred. 

P, And sui>pose you said, 
“I know each man and cnch 
hoi*sc,” liow much vvoubl the 
wonls each rej/resent? 

W. 'riie first each wmild r(!- 
prcseiit three hundred men, 
and the next, three liundred 
liorses. 

P. There arc other pronouns 
like each and every; the words 
either and wither belong to the 
same class. But either and 
neither cannot be a])plied to so 
many persons. You cannot 
SJiy, “ Here are three hundred 
soldiers; I do not know either 
of them.” Either and neither 
do not apply to more than two 
persons. 

J*, What arc these adjective 
pronouns called? 

P, They arc called Distri- 
butive Tronouns, a name 
which you can easily remember. 

2G9 
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The word earh, for instance, 
only represents one person, yet 
it may be tlistrihvlnd over a 
crowd i»f three hundred. 

There are more kinds of ad- 
jective pronouns. We often 
make such sentences as these — 

■RV/w are you? IfVtoot do you 
want ? WfwxH son aro you t 
Which is the way to town ? What 
is tlio mutter? 

W. lint, papa, we have had 
the -words wlio, whom, wliosc, 
whiclr, and what, before; they 
are liefaiive pronouns. 

P. In thpscr sentences they 
are not relatives, for tw'o reasons. 
1st, They liave no antecedents; 
and, 2iidly, They are used in 
asking; questions. 

The Latin word for to ask a 
question is rofjarc ; so these 
word.s, as they are used in these 
sentences, arc called “Intbu- 
ROGATIVE J*ll<)NOUN.S.” 

Z. Are there any more ad- 
jective pronouns? 

7*. Yes. There arc some 
wliicli cannot be called Demon- 
strative, or Distributive, or In- 
terro^'ative. Here they arc — 

All, Aliy, both, certain, few, 
many, one, none, other, another, 
several, such, whole. 

Some of these arc very much 
like mljectives. They are, 
however, very different in their 
nature, so that they arc not 
easy to describe. TlM*y are, 
therefore, all tliroivn toji^ethcr, 
and arc called Indefinite Pro- 
nouns. Indefinite, you know*^, 
means not well exjibiincd. 

W. 1 siqipuse that there arc 
no more aiijcctive pronouns. 

P, 1 think not. In some 
grammar books we lind that 
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the pronouns wi?/, M//, /i/s, yoar, 
&c., are called I'cssessive 
Pronouns; but if you will look 
back to a lesson on personal 
pronouns, you will see that such 
words arc said to be the 
possessive case of those pro- 
nouns. In most grammars the 
possessive of I is said to be 
miMi ; of thou, diine, and so on ; 
hut 1 thick that both kinds of 
w'ords, mine .and my, litine and 
My, arc onlj’- the jiossessivc of 
the other yicrsonal pronouns. 

Jon, What is the dittereiicc 
between mine and my ? 

I\ The only diiferciicc is, 
that mine may he used alone. 
If you possess anything you 
may say, “This is wnwc”; but 
you cannot say, “ This is my,” 
You reipiirc a noun to join 
it to. 

Z. And that is why my is 
more like an adjective — it is 
dependent, and must he joined 
to a noun. I will now sum up 
the account of those pronouns. 

DosiilcB the personal nml rela- 
tive pronouns, there arc others 
culled adjective pronouns, because 
they ore generally used like adjec- 
tives. 

1. This, that, these, 'niid those, , 
are used to ])oint out; thc}^ are 
therefore called Deronstiiative 

IhlONOUNH. 

2. Each, every, eifhn*, and 
ffeither, iiro culled Distuidutive 
P aONOlNS. 

3. 117/0, whose, whom, which, 
and what, are some times used in 
asking a question ; they are tlicn 
called Tntkurooative Pronolns. < 

4. The words all, any, both, 
certain, Jew, many, one, none, 
other, another, several, such, and 
whole, are called Indefinite Pro- 
nouns. 
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No. SI. PARBiira Exercise. 

This man Is cither a lawyer or a doctor. I think he is neither. Every man 
is of my opinion. Who calls? I do. Each boy is to come with me. These 
coll.ira arc not like those. Tliat is a pretty frock. The frock wliicii you 
have is prettier than any. I do not see many. Roth are i^iod ones, but these 
and the other are prettier than .all you now have. Certain frocks of mine have 
been spoiled by the moth. 1 have several. I have seen Paris, which is the 
capital of France. Which is the capital ? I wlio have been abroad and 
returned. Who has be(>n ahro.ad ? Which places have you beon to ? Both 
are places which I have not seen. 


TJIE HOY’S FIRST GRIBF. 

On ! call fhy brother back to me, 

1 ennnut ]ilay alone ; 

Tlie nuniiuer cor e.s with llowcr and bee — 
Where id my brother gone ? 

The hiitterily in fvlnncinj^ brij^lit 
Acrosd tbo flint beam’d truck : 

I enre not now to chitso its Right — 

Oh ! call my brother buck. 

The flowers run wild — ^the flowers wc sowoii 
Around our garden tree; 

Our vino is drooping w'ith its load — 

Oh I call liiin back to me. 

lie would not hciir my Toico, fair child ! 

He may not eomc to thee; 

Tlin face tliat once like s]iring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see I 

** A rose’s brief bright llfo of joy, 

Sucii unto him was given ; 

Go, 1 boil must jilny nlotic, my boy— 

Tliy brother is in heaven f” 

And has he left the birds and flowers, 

And iniKst I call in vain ; 

And tlirough the long, long summer liours — 
Will ho not come ogain? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o*cr? 

Oh ! while my brother with me played. 
Would 1 had loved him more ! 

* MRS. BEUARS. 
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|rT.t=xj 


s 

J, I would 


Fr«zjclJ 

sill thy 

ZT3„£Z3I 

love to 


1 -r— H H VI— H— y=il=ziJ 

f= — 

Er^^Ut-od 

f/ird, I would 

own thy tcii-der I'liir, And 

1 .‘ill thy 

love to 






’Tia thou preserycat ino from death 
And dangera cyory hour: 

1 cannot draw anotber breath 
Unloas thou give me power. 

1\[> benlth, and friends, and parents dear. 
To mo by God are given ; 

1 bavo i.ot any blessing here, 

Uut what is sent from lieavon. 

Such goodness, Lord, and constant care, 
A child can ne’er repay; 

But may it be my daily prayer 
Ti love thee and >ebcy 1 
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18th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WllO IMPROVED WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


Ion. I’ll tell you wliat])1eased 
me in the Great Exhibition, 
papa! They ])lcascd me more 
than anytliiiig I saw. Can you 
guess? 

P. No, not when you say 
they without explanation. 
*^They” may mean all the things 
in the place. 

Ion. Well, then, the printing- 
machines pleased me most, it 
was such good fun to sec a 
piece of white paper put into 
tlic machine and come out 
** Illustrated London News” all 
covered with pictures. And in 
the other machines, where the 
great iron rollers (cylinders, you 
called them) were horizontal, 
like great garden -rollers, how 
they rolled over the type! 

ir. It seems wonderful to 
me how all the pictures are 
made every week for the ** Illus- 
trated London News.’* 

Ion. Why, they arc engraved 
on wood, it is very easy. 

P. You should say. Ion, that 
it is easy to admire the wood- 
cuts, and learn from them ; but 
if you had to make them, and 
> knew how much trouble engra- 
vers have even now, and have 
had in the early times, you 
would not say that it is very 
easy. And how very beautiful 
soine wood-engravings are! 


Here is one of Mr. Longman’s 
books in which they are as line 
as those engraved on steel.*. The 
books that are printed for you 
young people lye full of 
“ cuts,” but the old books 
which your mamma and I had 
to read twenty or thirty years 
ago were almost without pic- 
tures. 

Suppose that to-day we talk 
of the two men who introduced 
the arts of printing and w'ood- 
cn^miving into England. 

Ion. Yes, do, papa, please. 
I should like to know something 
about such things. 

I P. Then to begin with the 
wood-engraving. Wood-engra- 
ving is an ancient art. In a 
German convent an old wood- 
cut was found, which was a 
representation of St. Christo- 
pher, dated l42aL Wooden 
blocks were also used for 
stamping the figures on playing- 
cards at a very early date. 

But the art of woo^l-cngra- 
ving was in a vciy imperfect 
condition until the beginning 
of this century, and it was not 
until lately that wood-blocks 
were very generally used fur 
books. 

W. No. I have noticed that 
In the old-fashioned books the 
pictures are engraved on steel. 
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I You li.nve a book, pnpa, 

with CR}TraviTigs wliicli arc called 
mezzotints. 

Ion. And some of the books 
have ])i<*Liires printed from 
stone; they arc called litho- 
graphs. 

TIic printing from stone 
is a much newer art than thtit 
iruiii blocks. We also have 
zinv printing; and, besides 
the line engravings on steel and 
copper, and the mezzotints, and 
aquuthits, there arc several new 
inventions for printing ; but 
the advantuac of wood-engra- 
' vings over aU these is, that the 
blocks can be printed with the 
type. 

ir. Why is that, papa? 

I P. Yon can easily understand I 
if you notice the printer’s type. 
The letters form a raised sur- 
face for the ink-roller to roll 
upon ; wdicn this surface is 
blackened by the ink, it makes 
a black impression on the paper. 
It is just so with the lines of 
the wood-cut: every line that 
you see in the engraving is first 
drawn on the wood; the wood 
is then cut away on each side 
of it, so that its surface may be 
raised, and receive the printing- 
ink from the roller. The case 
is din'erciit in steel-engravings; 
the lines are cut into the plate, 
iind the ink is rubbed into the 
hollow places, while the sur- 
face of the plate remains smooth 
and Avithoiit ink. ‘iiius, you 
can see, that if men tried to 
print a steel plate on the same 
page as the letterpress, they 
would have to roll the plate 
along with the type, iustcad .of 
rubbing it smootfi. « 

L. So that the printing-ink 
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would stick to the surface of 
the plate, instead of filling up 
the lines. Are the lines wdiich 
arc printed from stone cut into 
it or raised above it? 

P. Neither. They are on the 
same level; they arc merely 
drawn on the stone, and wlicn 
the ink-roller is rolled over its 
surface, it inks only that part 
on which the lines arc drawn. 

W, That is curious. Ilow 
docs the roller know which 
part has lines drawn on it? 

P. That is a question which 
I have not time to answer now. 
Printing from stone is a che- 
mical rather a mechanical pro- 
cess. You might suppose that 
as the drawing on the stone 
has to be rotkd over like the 
type, instead of being rubbed^ 
both might be priirtcd together. 
This, however, could not be. 
Kven if the same roller and 
ink w^ould do for br>th, there 
would still be a difhculty, as 
the stone has to be carefully 
wetted every time before it is 
rolled. So wood-engravings 
are (with the exception of 
stereotypes, ami the ncwclcctro- 
types, called glyphograi])hs) the 
only article that cun be used 
to print with type. But 1 have 
been talking about printing 
in general, instead of wood- 
engraving. Now let us turn to 
the wood-engraver who so much 
improved that art. llis name 
was Thomas Bewick. 

TUB LIFE OF THOMAS UEWICK. 

If you had lived in North- 
umberland, in the little village 
of Cherryburn, in the year 1760, 
you might have seen a boy 
who seemed to know all the 
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animals in tlie place. Instead 
of throwing stones at the dogs 
in the street, he felt very 
friendly towards them. I dare 
say that wlien he saw n strange 
dog he would say to him, “ Poor 
fellow ! ” and would pat hitn, 
or stroke him, or tell him to 
! put np his paw. 

/on. Perhaps he would give 
him something to eat. 

J\ ]^er]iaps so. That is a 
sure way of winning the heart 
of a dog. At all events he 
“made friends” with all the 
new dogs, and all the old dogs, 
and all the other animals round 
about him. The horses, cow'S, 
asses, sheep, and cats ; the 
lambs, the geese, the ducks, 
and the other poultry ; the 
pigeons, and even the spar- 
rows, were acquaintances of his. 
lie seemed never to pass one 
without noticing it. Besides 
making personal acquaintance 
with them, he was delighted to 
watch their hahitn, and to learn 
what they did with thcmsclTes 
all day. At last he thought he 
w'ould" draw his fnends. When 
he was at home in the evening, 
and thought about the animals 
I lie had seen in the day, he used 
I to put down their shapes upon 
, pa]>er, for, of course, as he was 
I always looking at them, they 
' made a great impression on 
! his mind, and he could remem- 
ber their shapes exactly. 

Jon. Yes; lys could picture 
them out with liis mind’s eye. 

P. Or he could form “ a con- 
ception” of them, as we say, — 
if yon remember what concep- 
tion means. It was pleasant 
enough to draw his friends from 
memory ; but he found out one 


day that it wos much better to ; 
draw from the animals them- 
selves. Ah, that v/as delightful 
work! When he had persuaded 
one of the village dogs to stand 
still, he drew him on a wall. ; 
And there he was, ns perfect as 
life! Ilis nose ami cars -were , 
draw’n correctly; even his jiaws 
were cojiicd with great exact- : 
ness. So from that time the , 
hoy always kept a piece, of 
chalk in his pocket, and he | 
soon covered tlie doors, *,wnl]s, 
and gates of the houses with 
copies of Ilis pet^ It did not 
letter w'liethcr he drew a 
Iamb, a cow, or a goose ; it 
was sure to he done carefully, 
and to be a faithful likeness. 

Tf''. What was the name of 
this boy, papa? 

P. lie was called Thomas 
Bewick. Ilis love of drawing 
led to his becoming an engraver. 

It chanced one day that Mr. 
Bielhy, a copperplate engraver, 
from "Newcastle, w'as jiassing 
through CheiTybum, and he 
was much struck at seeing the 
w'alls of every place thus orna- ' 
men ted. He was delighted, too, 
to sec with w'hat talent the ani- 
mals were drawm; so he found - 
out the name of the boy wdic 
drew them, went to his father, 
and persuaded him to let him 
become his apprentice as soon 
as he was old enough. 

It happened, soon after young 
Bewick had gone to live with . 
Mr. Bielby, that Dr. Hutton 
required a series of copper- 
plates for a mathematical work. . 
When Mr. Bielby received the • 
order he persuaded the doctor j 
jnhat it w'ould be better to have 
I the diagrams cut in wood than ' 
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on copper, so th.at they miglit 
be printed with the letterpress. 
“For,” he said, “if they arc 
enpraved on copper, they must 
; be ]>riiUed on separate leaves, 
and stitched into the book.” 
!I)r. Hutton followed the advice 
piven, and many of the dia- 
prains were then put into 3 ’ounp 
Bewick’s hands to be cut. The 
boy siu’cccdcd W'ith liis work 
beautifully. Tic astonished his 
master. He bad cut tne lines 
drawn, w'ith such care that they 
were very fine indeed. Mr. 
Biel by had no idea that they 
could be cut with such accura% 
and finish. 

The art of wood-enpraving 
had at this time fallen into the 
very lowest repute ; but Bewick’s 
master said to him, “ I would 
advise you to take it up, and 
give your attention to it as your 
profession.” 

Bewick did as his master ad* 
vised him. He soon nia<lc great 
improvements in the art; and 
when the time of his apprentice-^ 
ship w'ns completed he went to 
London. There he found a 
person who practised the trade, 
living in the neighbourhood of 
Hatton Garden. He seenis, 
however, not to have learned 
much from his new master; for 
he soon left him, and returned 
to the country. He settled at 
Newcastle again, and was taken 
into partnership by his old 
• friend Mr. Bielby. 

Shortly after this settlement 
Bewick produced the engraving 
which brought him into notice. 
He drew, on a block of wood, 
an old hound, and, having cut 
it with the greate-t possible 
care, he sent it to the Society 
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of Arts. This was in the year 
177.5. The Society had that 
year offered a prize for the best 
wood-engraving, and Bewick 
thus gained it. The block had 
been cut for an edition of Guy’s 
Fables, which book was pub- 
lished in 1779. The w'ork im- 
mediately gained general atten- 
tion, for the wood-cuts were 
strikingly sujicrior to anything 
that had been seen in England. 
Bewick had been helped in pro- 
ducing them by his younger 
brother John, wmo had become 
his apprcnti(‘c. 

Tt would take a long time to 
describe to you thepains Thomas 
Bewick took to improve the art 
of wood-engraving. He intro- 
duced several new modes of 
operation. One was that of 
rendering one part of the surface 
of the block lower than the 
other, so that the lines drawn 
on it to represent distant objects 
might be much lighter when 
printed. In this w'ay lie con- 
trived to produce several shades 
from one block. Bewick, by 
such attention, soon rose to the 
head of his profession. His 
fume, however, w'os owing not 
only to his talents, but to his 
industiy. He would never have 
succeeded as a wood-engraver 
if he had not been industrious ; 
but he was so, truly. He made 
lalxiur his enjoyment. Heahvays 
rose very early, and from then 
until bedtime b^ was generally 
found at work, whistling merrily. 
He had very few friends, for he 
had little time for talk, or for 
social pleasures. He despised 
all indulgences, and delighted 
• in strong, manly exercises. Like 
the great men whom 1 have 
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told you of already, lie liked 
anvtliiiig that was hard to do. 
All the invi^rorating sports of 
the country he took a pleasure 
in. 

Bewick was famous not only 
for his exertions and perse- 
verance, but fur his temperance, 
lie ate and dr.*iiik with modera- 
tion, and so hardy was his frame 
that he even slept, in the depth 
of winter, with the windows of 
his chainbcr open. It is said 
that sometimes, on awaking, he 
found the snow oil his hed- 
clotlics. With such habits it 
will not be wondered at that 
Bewick did much in his lifetime. 
The animals which had been 
bis favourites when a boy were 
his constant study. With 
steady ])er>cveranco lie con- 
tinued to sketch all the striking; 
speciiuens that came under his 
notice. lie visited every me- 
nagerie that came to Newcastle, 
and drew the animals there from 
life ; and in the year 1 790 he 
published “The History of 
Qinnlrupeds,” which book ren- 
dered liiin more celebrated than 
ever. The pictures in this book 
were all copied from his own 
drawing's, and engraved by him- 
self and his brother. The pub- 
lication was also adorned with 
vignettes, some of which had 
: uncommon merit. The engrav- 
ings were so true to nature that 


they were even better tlmn j 
those made for Gay's Fables. I 
They were such as the world ! 
hud never seen before. 1 

Bewick did not confine him- | 
self to one art ; he occasionally | 
engraved on copjicr as ivell as | 
on wood. Boides studying | 
natural history, he followed j 
other branches of knowleilgc. | 
111 all the works of Bewick it j 
ivas his aim to teach sdiind • 
knowledge and morality. This ; 
was seen in his very Iun? work; 
for to the last hour of his ex- j 
istence Ins art *occii]>icd bis | 
thoughts. In the 7fitli year of 
his age he was engaged on a 
scries of cuts fur the use of 
poor people, lie thought that 
lie would prepare something 
better to hang up for orna- 
ments in their cottagiis than 
the tasteless and had print> 
usually found there. A prixif 
of a block of an old horse, 
whicli headed An Addrtas i 
ayainst Crnelti/ to Animah^^* wa.** ; 
brought to iiiiii only' two or i 
three days before his death. | 
This happened in the year j 
1828. 

Thomas Bcw’ick was a gooil ' 
and useful man. When ymi ■ 
see the beautiful engravings in , 
your picture-books again, you 
may think of him. Bemem- ■ 
her that the good he did wa.- 
chiefly owing to his iNousmi. 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 
Dress and undress thy soul, mark tho decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind both up; since we sliiiU he 
More surely judged, inhke thy accounts agree. 

UKnilBllT. 
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18th Week. TITESDAT. Botany. 

Chai^er II. 

THE TARTS OP A PLANT — THE SEED (^Continued). 


I P. We liiivc seen the parts of 
your liij>in-see(l, Willie; now 
let us consider their functions. 

I Have you another lii]>in-seed? 

I ir. ’No; I put nil I had in 
I my {burden last Friday. Shall 
' I and {{Gt one out of the 
gnuind? 

l\ You need not do that; 
let IIS go into the garden to the 
seed itself. « 

• * • « 

If'’. This is one of the ]»Iaccs 
j where 1 sowed some lupins. 

Here is a great blue lupin 
. where you sec the stick. 

P. Then let ns talk of the 
great blue lii[)iii, and leani bow 
it grows. 1 sujiposc, Willie, 
that you made a hole in the 
ground, and put in the lupin, 
and covered it over. 

If'. Yc.s; that is what I 
always do. 

P. And, if the seed could 
j only iiiiderstand, it might tell 
. you that that is a proper thing 
' to do. iJy covering it with 
' earth you place4l it in dainp- 
) ness and in dairkness. The 
seed rc<piires four things: 

' dampness or moisture, dark- 
ness, air, and light; when it 
has these it begins to send 
forth its germ, or rjprnv •iilc, as 
we say. 

Ion. And do those four quali- 
ties cause it to come to life and 
grow? I should like to kiiow 
how tliey act. 

P, I will tell you. The 
moistiirp docs sever..! things: 
(1.) It softens the skin of the 
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I seed, so that when the cotyle- 
dons swell they easily burst it. 
(2.) The cotyledons contain 
nnuri.shment for the little germ, 
and the water softens this nutri- 
tious matter: then the germ 
can more easily absorb it. 
(3.) It .also dissolves the nutri- 
tious juices of the earth, w'liich 
the young plant will soon re- 
quire. 

W. I think ril go and fetch 
my watering-pot directly, anil — 

P, That is not necessary. 
The water which you gave the 
lupin this iiioruiiig will last for 
some tilin'. — too much is n.s bad 
for it as too little. Now.l will 
tell you what tin' nir docs. 

You sec, Willie, that there 
are ixu’es in the cnrtli which 
you have placed over tlii.'* lupin; 
the air w ill ]ui.ss through these 
pores until it reaches the coty- 
ledons. The nutritious part of 
the cotyledons contains earhoii, 
the oxygen of the air will com- 
hine with it, and will thus cliange 
it into a sticky substance, con- 
sist iiig principally uf gum and 
sugar. You liave heard before 
that oxygen is necesfary to 
change starch into sugar. 

Jon. The thickened sap wliieli 
noiiri.slies the tree, the camhium^ 
consists of gum and sugar. 

J\ Thus the air is useful to 
the seed as w'ell as to the sap. 
It prt'parcs the sap in the leaves 
for nourishing the plant; and 
it prepares tlic cotyledons for 
nourishing the young germ. 
Now you see, Willie, why your 
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lupin M'oiild not pww, ifyoii put 
it too fur into the earth ; the air 
eoiikl not reach it. You injiy 
have noticed that when a piece 
of groiiiul lias lately been cliij; 
up, it is i[uiekly covered witli 
weeds; tlicse arise from seeds 
which have been covered by a 
ilepth of earth; as soon as they 
are thus turned up to the air 
they lx*;'!!! to germinate and 
frrow. 

Jnn. That is hecause the 
oxyj'eii f»f the air clian^'cs the 
starch of their cotyledons into 
siipir. 

That is jiartly the rea- 
son. y/cf/Z is a third a^ent 
which causes a seed to j'crmi- 
nate ; it assists the water and 
the air in ai'ting upon it, and 
it causes the cotyledons to 
absorb u alter and pises. 

IK. And what is the use of 
dnrkii'i'ss ? 

P. Perhaps there is no jiosi- 
tivc in the dairkncss, but 
few seeds gcrniiiiate properly 
ill the light ; too iiiucli carbon 
accuiinilates, and the cotyle- 
dons becuiiic hard in conse- 
quence. 

IK. AVcll, I think niy blue 
lu])iii seed has begun to genui- 
natc. IMcase tell me what it 
is going t<i do next? 

P, It uill next iqwonU The 
lower jiart of the germ, the 
radicle, as we called it (seepage 
2G1), will shoot tloAvn wards, 
and begin to fonn rootlets. 
The upper part, the ])luinulc, 
Mill then shoot upwards. Being 
strcngtlieiied hy the nourish- 
ment from the cotyledons, it 
will be able to rise above the, 
ground, carrying the cotyle-’ 
dons along with it. You see 


-.jv hi this jiictiire the 

i\ f S appearance it then 
has. 

IK. Yes. That 
is just how iny 
liqiiiis grew last 
year. 'I'liey had 
two thick green 
leaves, but 1 did 
not know' they 
ivere called roft//e- 
Jons. Why were 
they green ? If 
you look att tlieiii 
ivlien tlieyare j»art 
of t^c seed they 
arc M-hitc. 

P, They become green hy 
exposure to the light. And as 
your lupins grew did you not 
notice the little leaves between 
the cotyledons? 

IK. 1 did. And they ivcrc 
the beginning of the ])l:int itself. 
As they grew u}> and bad a stalk 
and larger leaves, the coiyledons 
turned yellow and shrivelled 
up. 

P, Ves ; there was no nourish- 
ment left in them. When the 
young plant lirst slioucd itself 
between them, it ivas not strong 
enough to feed on the ga>cs of 
the air; it fed on the uonri^hing 
sugar in the cotyledons, until 
it was nearly nil consunie«l. It 
ivfls then strong cnongh to ab- 
sorb iiourishincnt from the root , 
and the air. 

//. Then the cotyledons may 
be called the plant's mother, 
because they nourish i| u hcii it 
is a baby. The young gi-nii is 
just like a little baby which is 
obliged to feed from its morher’s 
breast; then it gels strong, and 
is able to eat stronger food. 

Ion. 1 do not think that .ill 
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plants f;row like the lupins. Do 
they, ])}if):\? 

P. All ernt/ens do; but they 
have not nil such thick cotyle- 
dons, — ill some the cotyledons 
arc only very thin leaves. When 
the acorn f^rows the cotyledons 
do not rise above the p'ound. 

A 11 ut when the cotyledons 
arc only very thin leaves, how 
do the young plants get nourish- 
ment? 

y\ In such cases there is a 
store of nourishment placed in 
the seed by itself ; it is culled 
albumen. Y<^u retnemher that 
the endogens have only one 
cotvledon. 

\V. Yes; they are mono- 
cotyledonoiis. 

J\ In the endogens the store 
of ulbiiiiKUi is very great; it is 
many times larger than the 
germ. You have an instance 
of this in the well-known endo- 
gcii the vorn-phmt. We can 
live on its seeds, because they 
contain so much albumen stored 
up for the young germ. Wc 
call the albumen of the seed 
gluten. 

Jon. And you told us in 
“ Firesiile Facts ** that the albii- 
inen in the cotyledons of peus 
and beans is called “Icgumcn.” 

P. 'I'lie duration of seeds is 
another ])oint worth noticing. 
'J'he3' lie in a dormant state 
until aroused by heat, moisture, 
and air. They sleep without 
dying until jilaced in such cir- 
cuinstances that they can grow. 
Thus grains of wheat have been 
taken out of the Egyptian 
muiniuie««, where they must 
have reimiiiied some thousands 
of years, yet they uavc after- 
wards grown. Some raspberry 
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seeds were taken out of the 
stomach of a soldier who was 
buried in the time of the lioman 
Emperor Hadrian, and they 
were still alive, and grew. 

L. You also told us, papa, 
how the seeds arc spread over 
the earth ; the seeds of dande- 
lions arc blown from one place 
to another by the wind. 

P. Yes , the propagation of 
seeds is another plea.siiig sub- 
ject. You have noticed, no 
doubt, that they arc very light, 
and have a feathery substance 
or wing attiudicd to them, so 
that the wind easily scatters 
them. The rivers, and even 
the seas, disperse the seeds ; all 
kinds of animals, particularly 
birds, arc useful for this purpose. 

IF. There is another way of 
procuring new plants besides 
sowing seeds. My carnations — 

P. True ; I remember show- 
ing you how to cut off the 
stalks of your carnations near 
the buds, and plant them ; wc 
were then planting “ layers.” 
We also cut off some young 
branches of the currant-trees 
and formed “slips”; such a 
plnn is called ]>ropngnting by 
buds. 

Ion. So there are two ways 
of propagating plants — by seeds, 
and by buds. 

P. Ilefurc w’c write our lesson 
on the seed, let us once more 
point out tbe diflereiice between 
the two great divisions of plants, 
the exogens and endogens. 
Yon have lieard of the ditferenee 
in their stalk, the ditlercncc in 
their leaves, the ditferenee in 
their flowers, and the difference 
111 their seeds— -now Tejieat the 
particulars. 
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An Exogkn hns ' AnENDOOENhus 

AStenifrnm^ i 

in" by atldinjr frrowa byail(liii<r 
parts outsidti parts inside 
those previously . those previously 
formed. j formed. 

LeaveSf with j Leaves^ with 
veins in ditferent ; loTiff, Btrni^rht, 
directions, like ' and parallel 
a network. i veins. 

i'7o?iw«,witli ! FlowcrSt\s\\\\ 
two or live petals three petals in 
in the (xjroiln, or the corolla, or 
some "multiple’* some " inulti- 
of these nuiii- pic’* of that 
bers. number. 

SeedSi with Sevih^ with 
two cotyledons, one colylodon. 

Memory Lesmti 6. THE 
PAIiTS or A PLANT-^ 
THE SEED. 

1 . The need is the little organ 
which is found in the seed-ressel, 
and rifiens after the flower has </c- 
coffed: it contains the germ^ v'hich 
afterwards forms a new plant. 


2. The parts of the seed are 
the sCentf the cotyledons^ and the 
germ. The seeds of endogens 
have only one cotyledon^ hut con- 
tain a store of nourishment for 
the plants which is called albu- 
men. 

3. The parts of the germ are 
the upper part, called the filu inula, 
which grows upward towards the 
light, and forms the young plant; 
and the lower par*, called die 
radicle, which groics downwards, 
and forms the root. The chtyle- 
dons are thick, fleshy lohes, con- 
taining starch, who A is changed 
into sugar, and furnishes nourish- 
ment for the young germ. Seeds 
do not easily decay, hecause they 
contain so much carhon. In order 
to germinate" they should he 
placed in the dark, where they 
can he influenced hy heat, mois- 
ture, and oxygen ; these conditions 
can he obtained when they are 

\ placed in die light porous earth. 


SPRING. 


ITauk ! the little binls are ainfrin" — 
Winter’s croiic and sninmor’s near; 
See the lender "rasa is sprin^infr, 

And the i lowers will soon apimar. 

Who made the winter and the spring ? 

Who painted nil the tlowers.^ 

Who taught the little birds to sing. 
And made these heuxts of ours I 

It is God — how good lie is ! 

lie docs every blessing give: 

All this hiipiiy world is llis — 

Let us love Him ^-hile we live. 
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THE TUDOKS. 

ELIZABETH. 

P. T SAID last week that Eli^ | The Catholic kings of Europe, 

zaheth (lid evil as avcII ns good. \ the Pope, and the ])opisIi priests 
Tlie followers of the Pope had | were allied against the English 
persecuted the Protestants in (jiiecn. They wished to de- j 
Mary’s reign, and in many parts throne her, or even to destroy j 
of hhirope Protestants ‘ were her, so tioit she might not esta- 
stell burned and liangcd, and blish the Protcslant religion in 
treated most cruelly. It was in this country. They would have 
the feign of Elizabeth, in the destroyed her if they could, and 
year 1592, that the massacre of would have placed on tlic throne 
St. Bartholomew was commit- her cousin Mary, who was a 
ted. On St. Bartholomew’s Papist. Elizabctli knew this; 
day about twenty thousand of she knew that while Mary lived 
the I'rotestants in the city of ehe herself was likely to be 
Paris were slaughtered. killed; she knew that the work 

The ])eople of Spain Avere of the Ucforiiiation would then 
even more fierce against the lose her help ; and this, perhaps, 
Beformed religion than the is all that can bo said to excuse 
Ercnch. Philip, the Spanish Elizabeth for murdering her 
king, like most of the other cousin. You may reinend)er, 
monurchs, hated the newheresy, too, that those times were much 
ns it was called. He thought more barbarous than the i>rc- 
that as it allowed the people to sent, and that when twenty 
think for t heniscl ves, they would thousand people were massacred 
become less obedient to their at once, one life was not so 
kings. He made war on the likely to be consiilercd. 
people of the Netherlands, and But you shall hear the his- 
Ibught with them nearly twenty tory of Mary Queen of Scots, 
years because they were Pro- Mary, like Eli/a})eth, w.*us a 
' testants. It w'as, as I told you, Tudor. She was gr(?;it-grand- 
I the great ipiestion of those days daughter to Henry V 11. When 
I which should conquer, truth or very young she was married to 
I error ; and Elizabeth made mis- the Dauphin of France; and, 

' takes as avcII as those who were ■ like her husband and the greater 
! opposed to her;— she hought it I part of his nation, she >vns a 
i right to destroy her enemies, j Papist. Before Mary was nine- 
I Elizabeth’s anxiety for the teen years old her husband died; 

I Protestant religion was ])artly | and as she was then not hujipy 
I the cause of the great act of ^ in Prance, she came back to 
j wickedness which has so dam- , Scotland, to be (piccn over her 
aged her character, — I nieaiij own people. It is said that on 
the murder of her cousiu Mary/, her way from P ranee to Scot- 
thc Queen of Scots. | land she demanded a safe pas- 
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s:i^c tlirougli England ; but this 
Klizabctli refused, and thus an 
ill feeling was created between 
them, b^lizabcth had, I dare 
say, good reason for refusing. 
She knew that Mary was one 
* of the j>arty formed b}’ the 
Catholic kings to su]iprcss l*ro- 
tcstantisin all over Europe. She 
knew, too, as I said, that this 
}>arty wished Mary to become 
Queen of Enghind; and again, 
she knc.w that Mary h.*id sonic 
ground bn* her pretensions ; for 
Henry VIII. had declared that 
neither Elizabeth nor her elder 
sister jMary had any right to he 
Queen of bhigland; and in that 
ease Mary would be the next 
heir. 

On Mary's arrival in Scotland 
it was found that her character 
and that »)f her peo]>le were very 
diilerent. The Scots were an 
carne^t and thinking jieople; 
and were anxious to ciiibraee 
the rrotestant religion. A good 
man named John Knox had 
arrived Ironi Geneva. lie 
preached with such zeal that 
the Keforiiiatiou made rapid 
progress. IMary, on the other 
hand, was a Catholic. She was 
of a gay and triHing disposition ; 
and she ridiculed the strictness 
of the Scottish clergy. She 
married a second time, and 
chose for her husband a rather 
fooli.'thyoungman named Henry 
Stuarf^ commonly called Lord 
Darnley. Mary again shocked 
her ])eople by her bud treatment 
of Lord Harnley, whom she 
could not like. She showed 
more love for an Italian named 
Kizzio, whom the jealous Darn- 
ley killed. She then took into 
lavour the Earl of Buthwell, 


W'ho murilcrcd Darnley by caus- 
ing the house in which he slept 
to be blown tip with gunpowder. 
Two months after Lord Dam- 
ley's death Mary married lloth- 
well, and most of the Scuts 
therefore thought that Mary 
had been wicked enough to take 
part in her husband's murder. 

Thus Mary became hateful 
to her thoughtful and religious 
siibjc<‘ts. The I'rotcstant ikA 
blcs of Scotland formed a Icagiio 
against her, and im])risoncdHier 
ill Lochlevcn (Elastic. Here 
they made her sigfk a pajier 
giving up the kingdom to her 
son James, who was then an 
infant. They then crowned the . 
little Janies Stuart ns King 
James the Sixth, and Mary's 
relation, the Earl of Murray, 
was a]>pointed llegent. 

While imprisoned in Loch- 
Icvcn Castle Mary managed to 
escape. She raised a body of 
troops and fought for her lost 
crown. The Kegeiit, however, 
defeated her, and she tied to 
England to beg for the pity and 
protection of Elizabeth. 

Blit Mary had made a mistake 
ill exjiectiiig Elizabeth's hel]>. I 
liave told you two reasons why 
the Queen disliked her cousin ; 
and now that her conduct in 
Scotland had been so hud, J<21i'/a- 
beth was not at all inclined to 
take her jiart. Instead, tlicre- 
forc, of receiving Mary at court, 
she caused her to bc.cuntincd 
in a castle. During the long 
term of her iniprisonment she 
was an object of constant 
jealousy to Elizabeth. It was 
proposed that Mary should be 
married to the Duke of Norfolk ; < 
but Elizabeth dreaded this | 
28.3 
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union, because it would in- 
crcusc her cousin’s power; she 
therefore prevented it by send- 
ing Norfolk to the Tower. 

The following year the Karls 
of North iirnbcrlund and West- 
inorebind rebelled in favour 
of Mary. They wishe<l not 
I only to set her free, but to 
I restore the Popish relij^iun ; but 
j they failed. The Queen of 
' Scots was then removed to 
another castle foi security. 

Two years afterwai*ds, in the 
year 1581, the Duke of Norfolk 
tried once more to marry Mary. 
The Bishop of Itoss, a lloniish 
cler;;yinan, and other enemies 
of the Ueformution, determined 
that Noriblk should depose 
Elixabctli, and make Mary 
Queen of England. This plot 
wiis however discovered, and 
the duke was executed. 

Other conspiracies were con- 
tin luilly being formed by the 
Uoiiian Catholics for assassi- 
nating the Queen. The Spanish 
anibassudor was ordered to 
quit the kingdom for being 
concerned in a plot to kill 
both Elizabeth and her Secre- 
tary, Burleigh. In 1 584 Francis 
Throgmorton conspired to set 
M:iry at liberty ; and Mendoza, 
another Spanish ambassador, 

I was ordered to Iciive England 
; for being an :i complice. Tn 
■ the same year Sir tiohii Sonicr- 
' ville, and in the fol' »wiiig year 
! Dr. I’arry, both Catholics, 
j formed designs to assassinate 
I Her Majesty. 

I In. the year 158C another 
j deep conspiracy was formed by 
. a Catholic gentleman iianieil 
j Babington, and others; and 
; this was the cause of Mary’s 
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ruin. It was resolved to assassi- 
nate Elizabeth, to raise an 
insurrection, and to bring about 
a foreign invasion. It was 
proved that Mary was aware of 
these plans, and that the brewer, 
who supplied the family with 
ale, conveyed letters to her 
through a chink in the wall of 
her apartments. It is said 
that Mary thus learned that 
Elizabeth was to be put to death 
by six Catholic gentlemen. It 
is said, too, that JMary hiyhiy 
approved of the design, saying 
that Eli/abeth*s death was 
necessary ; and that the gentle- 
men should have all the rewards 
she could confer. When, there- 
fore, these facts were made 
certaiin, Mary was acciiKctl of 
high treason. Thirty-six Lords 
were appointed as commis- 
sioners to try her. They arrived 
at the castle of Fotheriiigny, in 
Northamptonshire, where Mary 
was imprisoned; and although 
she refused to admit their 
authority to try her, she was at 
length induced to ap 2 >car before 
them. The Queen was treated 
with great severity by her 
judges, who would not allow 
her an advocate to ussi&t in her 
defence, and they at length 
sentenced her to execution. 

It is said that tlic nation 
much wished for MaryV death ; 
that both houses of Parliament 
petitioned that the sentence 
might be carried out iiriine- 
diately; and that the citizens 
appeared iiit«)xicated with joy, 
causing the bells to be rung 
for twenty-four hours, and l»on- 
tires to blaze in the streets. 
Whatever were EIizal>etirs 
wishes, it a 2 ii)ears that she 
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, lK‘hiivc(l Avith indecision ' death, iind, althoiif^li they he- I 

and craftiness. She pretended ' licA'Cil in her fruilt, many wen? ; 
, at one time tliat she did not I filled Avith pity and distress at ' 
Avish for licr cousin to die. and ! her fate. 

yet, when Mary’s son, Kin" I When the iicavs of Marj-’s , 
, dames of iicotfaiid, sent an | death Avas hroii^tlit to Eli/nheth, ! 
j ainhas.s.'idor to he" that the \ she ex^ircssed very great sor- ; 

execution might he delayed ; roAV. To excuse herselt^ she j 
I for a Aveek, she. sinsAvcred, “ No, treated her Secretary. Davidson, i 
not for ail hour!” She .sigiicfl AA'ith great scA’crity; im]>risoned ■ 
the AA'arrant for Mary’s execti- him fur a long time ; and lined 
tion. pretending that she onlyi him ten thousaml pounds, thus 
intended to keep it heside her, rediieing him to beggary. King 
in case any attempt should he dames of Scotlaiul Avas lilleil 
made to seHicratliherty. The Avith the greatest anger at'his 
Commissioners, hoAA'eA'cr, ob- mother’s death, hut Klixaheth 
tallied j)0'<scssion of the AA'ar- Avrote to him, dccliiAng herself 
rant, and set off iininediately to he innocent, and he was in 
to ]mt it into execution. On time pacified, 
the arrival of the Commissioners There is no doubt, however, 
at Fotlicringay they told Mary that ElixahctliAvished for Mary’s 
to prejiare for death by eight death; and little can he said to 
o’clock the next moiTiing. By justify her for allowing it. Her 
that time Mary aa'os ready, confinement for eighteen long 
' Being dressed in a rich habit years aa'Us also unfair and cruel. 

I of silk and velvet, Avhich she Wc can only say on Eliza- 
had kept for the occasion, she heth’s behalf, that as long as 
I walked steadily to the place of Mar}’' lived she was herself in 
' execut ion, having a long veil of fear of being assassinated ; that 
linen on her hcnd,%nd an ivory the Pajiists kncAV Mary Avould 
criu’ifix in her hand. She then succeed to the crown on Eliza- 
pardoned her tAVO executioner.*;, heth’s death ; and they AA'erc 
declared that she died hclicA'- anxious that she should die. 
ing in the Catholic faith, and Elizabeth constantly felt that 
laid doAvn her head, which they AA'ould get rid of her if thay 
AA’sis immediately severed from could, so that Mary might be 
her body. Two hundred gen- queen, and might help to restore 
tlenieii Ai’ere present at her their religion in England. 

TO-DAY. 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow; 

Tliore’s muck to do to-day, 

That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away ; 

Every moment has its duty — 

Who the future can foretell ? , 

Tlieii Avhy leave foi to-morrow 

What to-day can do as Avell ? north star, u. 8. 

^ i 
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Chapter III. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ADYKRIIS. 


P, What is an Adverb, Ion? 

Jon, All Adverb i.s a word 
added to a verb, to toll us some- 
tiling about the action. Exam- 
ples : “I write carefdbj'' “1 
speak shwhf,” 

*' P. Wliat <lo the words “care- 
fully” and “slowly” show? 

W. They show how you do 
the action : that is, they show 
the manner in wliieli it is done. 

P. Give me some more 
adverbs which show the manner 
of the action. 

/i. “ I walk gently'* “ The 
bird flies Rwiftly," “Do not 
read so qaivkfy," 

P, 'riio proper name for such 
adverbs is AiivERna op man- 
ner. 

Here arc some other adverbs : 
“ Como to me directly," “ I 
will come presently," “Have 
you met him lately i " “ I shall 
see him soon," 

W, All these adverbs show’ 
when the action is performed. 
I call them Adyerds of time. 

ff. That is their pro]>er name. 
Here are some adverbs which 
are neither adverbs of time nor 
adverbs of manner : “ lie will 
meet you there," “That dog fol- 
lows me everywhere," “ Come 
here," “ 1 w ill not go anywhere.” 

Ion. These show the ])hu;es 
where the action is performed. 

P. So they may be called 
Adveuiis of place. Take 
notice of the adverbs in these 
examples: “You should think 
much.” “ You may cat little, but 
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do not sleep at all." “I cat 
abundantly, hut I do not think 
cuovgh." 

L, Tiiosc adverbs show how 
much the action is done. They 
iphow the ((uantity of the action. 

P, True; so they are called 
Adyeiitis of quantity. Here 
are some others: “1 laughed 
twice." “I cried once." “He 
\ complained “John 
.spoke secondly," “ Mary came 
in fourthly." 

W. Such adverbs arc like 
the adverbs of quantity, because 
they tell you the number of 
times the action is ])erformed. 
They are Advekiis of nmjmhkr. 

P. Here is another kind of 
adverb.” “I will not siiig.“ 

I “ Can you sing?” — “ Yes." 

^ “ Will you?” — “ A’b.” “I mean 
I it, really," “I can sing, indeed." 

yoii'notic# that the adverbs, 
yes, really, indeed, and others, 
merely ujfirm that the thing can 
be done. Thus they arc called 
Adveihib op affirmation. 
‘No’ and ‘not* deny that the 
thing can be done; so they ore 
called Advereb of nkoation. 

! Jon. That will make six 
kinds of adverbs. 

P. Yes; I will make the rule 
for you so as to supply you 
with examples : — 

Rdlv. — Adverbs nay be added 
to verbs to show how, when, where, 
how much, and how often the 
action is performed. They may 
also be used to atHrm or deny. 

Thus we have — 
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1. Adverds op Manner. Ex- 
! ninpIcH: — Quichly^ nicely ^ 

I vet'y^ highly, nearly, almost, how, 

\ quite, well, ill, 

3. Advkuiis op Time. Exam- 
ples: — Xon% then, when., nn^er, 
soon, to~tluy, to-morrow, yestn*- 
day, daily, lately, immediately, 
often, at once, directly, hourly, 
already, early, late.. 

3. Advkhhh OK Place. Exam- 
ples; — Here, there, every where, 
anywhere, elsewhere, somewhere, 
hence, away, oJf\ hither, down- 
wards, upward.^, around, upon, 
ahead, heyond, out, in, without, 

' within, 

4. Adverbs op Quantity. Ex- 
amples: — J/ueh, little, suffici- 
ently, sparingly, ahundanily, 

i). Advbimis ok Numjier. ^ Ex- 
amples : — Secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, frequently, seldom, 
once. 

You noticed once that ad- 
verbs arc like adjectives ; one | 
class of words bcu|^ added to 
nouns, and the oUi^ to verbs. 

You may observe, too, that 
sonic adverbs may be compared 
like adjiriives. For iiistatice, 
soon, sooner, soone.st ; or, quickly, 
more quickly, most quickly. 

You may also notice that 
many advcriis are formed from 
adjectives siiiijily by addinjr ly. 
Thus, “ A slow hoy walks slow- 
/y.” “A bad girl acts bad/y.” 
“A nice child sings nicc/y.” 

W, 1 have seen some vciy 


long aclverbs joined to verbs, 
pupil. For instance : “ I will 
come hy-and-hy,*' “ People travel 
now-a-dnys.” “ T do not dance at 
all,” “1 cannot dance in the 
least.” 

P. Some of these phrases arc 
not very good ones. As they 
arc not single words we do not 
call them “ adverbs.’* They 
may bo called “Adverbial 
phrases.” 

Ion. Then I will write dll 
these particulars in another 
rule:— 

llULE. — Adverbs ri^ay bo cnin- 
Xmi-cd like otljcetivcs ; thus, 
quickly, more quickly, most 
quickly. They may also be de- 
rived from adjectives ; thus, from 
Iwul we got hadly. Many iihriises 
of two or three words are surnctimes 
added to verbs; such as, uoni-a- 
days, by-and-hy. They laay be 
called “ Adverbiu phrases.** 

P. In all future parsing ex- 
ercises you arc to make use of 
all the in formation you have 
gained. When you meet with 
a Noun say its gender, number, 
person, and case. Say the 
same of the Puonoi;ns, and 
whether they arc relative, de- 
monstrative, or pnssexsive. 
Also mention the degre^of 
comparison of each AD.Ji':f:i'i vi<: ; 
and say what kind of Adveku 
when you meet witli one. 


No. 22. Parsing Exercise. 

The Birl who draws so quickly lent me a drawing. This goose [shall be 
cooked] for dinner. Cook it quickly, and carefhlly. Who are you 7 Now I 
see the moon ; slie peeped out. Just now, from the block cloud. There goes 
the train I we an* too late. Yes, wo are. No, we are not. It is only a 
luggage train. Hurrah ! Make haste. Run quickly. 
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A SOKG FOn MARCn. 

Tub dormouse hath waked from his winter sleep, 

And the squirrel is sprini^infF from bouj^li to bough, 

And the mole is at work in his cavern deep, 

Unhurt by the share of the delving plough ; 

The song of the bird is now and then lieard, 

As the sunshine falls on the leafless woods, 

And the boughs, thongl: bare, giro here and there 
A glorious promise of crimson l iids. 

One by one in the meadows green 
The silver daisies their eyes unclose. 

From its icy bonds set free, between 
The sprouting alders the streamlet flows. 

Singing a song the whole day long. 

To spread the glad tidings on every hand, 

• That winter is gone, the spring cometh on, 

And “ the voice of the turtlo is heard in the land.** 

Every day, and every hour. 

New shapes of beauty the eye beholds. 

As the sun shines forth with greater power, 

The men blade springs, and the bml unfolds ; 

Down, far down, *neath the surface brown. 

What a busy stir of life is there; 

Seed and root expand and shoot, 

Making their way to tlio light and a^ 

<< No mono slumber, and no more rest,’* 

There’s a work to do and a race to run; 

Sluggards may sleep, if they like it best. 

We must away to meet tlie sun ; 

To deck the hills, to shade the rills. 

And to cover the vales with waving grain ; 

With leaves to shield, ri])e fruits to yield. 

To please the sense and tJie life sustain. 

** No more slumber, and no more rest I | 

(Such is the song that all nature sings,) 

Till the last autumn sun sinks down in the west. 

And the birds sit mute with folded wings; 

For even forth to the icy north 
A voice hath gone, which saith, ' Arise, 

Deck earth anew with every hue 
Which she wo.*e in her Eastern Paradise ! ’ ” 

Such is the song that all nature sings ; 

Shall man be idle, shall man bo mute. 

While flying, and swimming, and creeping things. 

The coldest dod, and the dullest brute. 

Now straight begin to delve and spin. 

To work the work which they have to do. 

And obey the call which biddest all 
The pre-appointed path pursue? u. a. ADAMS. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE FIRST ENOL18H PRINTER. 


P. I INTENDED last WCCk tO 
frivu you ail accuiiiit of the 
I first Kri^lisli priiitor, as well 
I as the improver of wood- 
ciipfravin" — Imt the history of 
^ Bew iek cost us a long time, 

' I’crhiips there has been no 
invention sinte the world was 
I ina<le which has been so ser- 
viceable us printing. You know 
how greatly it Inis helped to 
spread knowledge and truth 
over the face of the earth. 

I'he art has iiMproved won- 
derfully since tlie beginning. 
If the man who first printed in 
England could have seen the 
machines at work in the Exhi- 
i bition, sending forth thousands 
! after thousands of impressions 
’ per day, he would have said, 

I “ What progress you have 
made!” But he might, per- 
haps, have added to himself^ 
“ 1 began all this work.” 

The name of the first English 
printer was Williasi Caxton. 

. Let us begin his history. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAXTON. 

About the time when King 
Henry IV. of England died 
William Caxton was born. No 
one knew who his father was, 
except that he lived in the 
, “ Weald ” of Kent. It is sup- 


]>osed that he must have bejsn 
a gentleman, because he gave 
his son an education ; fyr in 
those days even the sons of 
nobletncn and ip^n of great 
wealth were often very ignor- 
ant. Caxton knew the value 
of his learning; for he says, “7 
am boundeii to pray for my fa- 
th&''a and mother's souAs, that in 
my youth sent me to school, by 
which, by the sufferance of God, 
/ yet my liviny, I hope, truly** 
It is supposed that he was sent 
to London to receive the best 
instruction, for he calls that 
city his “ mother, of whom he 
hud received his nurture and 
living.” 

When Caxton was a boy he 
was np]>renticcd to Mr. Robert 
Large, an eminent mercer, or 
merchant who was once Lord 
I Mayor. Hlis master died in 
1441, and showed his esteem 
for Caxton by leav ing him 
twenty merhs, Caxton then 
left England to live in the 
Netherlands. It is supposed that 
he there earned a living as 
agent of **Thc Mercers’ Com- 
pany,” tvhich was then one of 
the wealthiest companies of 
England. It seems very likely 
that Caxton was a iiiuii of high 
character, for in 1444 he was 
one of the ambassadors for 
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King Henry IV. when he 
formed a treaty with the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

I said that in the time of 
Caxton even noblemen and 
wealthy men were ignorant. 
You remember, I dare say, the 
history of John Huss, and the 
darkness which I told you 
then reigned in men’s minds. 
The <year when Caxton went 
to the Netherlands was about 
the time when the doctrines of 
Huss and others were enlight- 
ening Kuro])e. The light of 
knowledge as well as religious 
truth was then dawning. The 
Fope, Nicholas V., an<l the 
nobles of Florence and other 
lands, were eultivating a taste 
for learning, and, as it is said, 
“the concentrated gloom of 
centuries appeared to be roll- 
ing off.” 

It was just at this important 
time, in the early part of the 
1 5th century, that the art of 
printing was discovered. Just 
when the love of knowledge 
was beginning to require suffi- 
cient means for spreading it, 
then did Guttenburg and Faust, 
at Mavence, surprise the world 
with their wonderfuUetters for 
printing.* The faA of their 
invention had spread through- 
out Europe, and amongst those 
who heard of it was William 
Caxton. As soon as he felt 
sure that it was a f- lid, sub- 
stantial, and most useful art, 
he set himself to acquire the 
skill for practising it. For 
many years Caxton devoted his 
attention to printing, residing 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 


• Vol. iii. p. 870. 
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and Zealand. He ^pent about ' 
thirty years of the prime of his 
life, and a considerable sum of 
money, in overcoit^ing the diffi- 
culties of the profession. He 
then made two or three experi- 
ments as a printer, and feeling 
sure of success he came back 
lo bis own country, to teach the 
art to his countrymen. ! 

As soon as Caxton reached ' 
England be took premises near | 
to Westminster Abbey. As- 
sisted by the Abbot of West- 
minster, he erected the first 1 
printing-press ever set up in ' 
England. This was about the ; 
year 1471.* The.first book he 
printed was entitled, “ The Game 
and the Playe of the ChessCj 
translated out of the French, 
fynysshed the last day of 
Marche, 1474.” The second 
book was A second edition of 
the same, folio (with woodcuts) ; I 
the third book, “A Boke of the 
hoole I-yf of Jason,” nv’hich was 
brought out in the year 1475. 
The woodcuts with which Cax- 
ton adorned his books were the ; 
earliest know'n specimens of ' 
wood-engraving, but of course | 

I they were of a very rough kind. : 
The type used by Caxton was ' 
of five distinct kinds, all of the | 
character which we call ** black ; 
letter,” or “ old English.” i 

Under the patronage of the ' 
Abbot of Westminster Caxton 
flourished for some time, and ' 
was honoured by his country- , 
men for his efforts. It was | 
well, honrever, that the abbot • 
was his friend, for the clci^ ' 
were divided in their opinion as ! 
to the effects of the new won- ■ 
der. The Bishop of London is ' 
said to have used this remark- < 
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able expression : ** If we do not the pleasure of seeinj; the work 
destroy thatdaiigcroushivention he had begun in a fair way of 
it will destroy us/* — so afraid being well carried out. Four 
were the teachers of error of foreigners, whom, it seems, he 
the progress of truth. On the brought over as assistants, and 
other hand, the men of learning an Englishman, were busily 
and genius were overjoyed, and engaged in the pursuit. One 
warmly encouraged Caxton in of the foreigners, named Wyn- 
his efforts. They saw how kyn de Worde, afterwards bc- 
rapidly he would spread the came very eminent, 
fruits of their labours. The In the year 1491 or 149^ 
Karls of Worcester and Rivers Caxton died, having lived to 
were two of the most learned the age of nearly eighty ye^rs. 
and acconi])lished nobles of the Ilis last work was his “ Lives 
day; they also patronised the of the Fathers,’* whjfh it is said 
great printer, and translated was finished by him on the last 
works for his press. It is also day of his life. It is pleasant 
said that Caxton worked under to think that this good and 
the protection of the king. In useful old man enjoyed his 
Lambeth Palace there is a faculties to the very last. Ilis 
drawing of his ])rcscntation at was an honourable life, and his > 
court by Lord Rivers. name is worthy to be always j 

The number of books and remembered. | 

pamphlets printed by Caxton Caxton was buried in St. j 
in England wa.s upwards of Margaret’s Church, Westmin- ■ 
sixty. This is a very large ster. In the parish accounts I 
number, when wc consider that for the two years 1491 and 
he did not begin in England 1492 arc these two entries:— 
until the prime of his life w'hs Item: A tfebureyinffo/Wil/iam 
spent. Printing must also have Caxton iiij torches viij**- 
been veiy slow work at first, (fis. 8d.). Item: for the belle 
Before his death Caxton had at same Bureying y)'^* (6d.). 

^ 

THE LADY-BIRD. 

Ladt-hiri) ! Lady-bird ! ffy away home; 

The field-mouse is gone to her nest, 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Lady-bird ! Lady-bird 1 fly away home ; 

The glow-worm is lighting his lamp ; 

Tlie dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will be wet with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady-bird I Laby-bird I fly away home ; 

The fairy bells tinkle afar ; 

Make haste, or they’ll catch you, and liamess you fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon's oar. 

ANON. 
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EECAPITULATION. 

P. We have now ended the Which is the animal — the j 
first part of our lessons on first or the second object? 

! Botany, and 1 will now give Ion. Tlie first is the animal ; 

I some questions wliich you may it is the little sparrow which 1 
; answer by exercising your see perched on the laurel-tree, 
j minds. Next week you shall The second object is a vege-. 

I have a scries of questions, with table ; i! is the laurel-tree itself. 

: en.swers, which you may com- P. Bight. I will give you 
mit to memot'y. another question. 

1 am going to describe to 2. Mention two great divi- 
yoii an animal and a vegetable, sions into which the vegetable 
•Tell me ^liich is the animal kingdom may be arrangctl. 
and which is the vegetable. 3. Give me a. general name for 

There is an object in the the lichens, mosses, sea-weeds, 
back garden which has life. It and ferns, 
has organs; it takes food; it 4. Mention the five prin- 
grows ;• it has a skin ; some of cipal parts of a flowering-plant, 
its parts arc solid and some 5. What do you call the part 
fluid } it can be used as an which procures the sap for the 
article of food. plant ? 6. The parts which con- 

lon. I say that it is a vegetable, vey the sap ? 7. The part which 
P. I have told you before, elaborates or thickens the sap. 

Ion, that you should never say 8. Which organs convey the 
anything until you have listened thickened sap downwards ? 
well, and have thought. I have 9. What do you cull the little 
not finished the account yet. organs of the root which collect 
The object has only one the moisture? 
mouth for procuring its food: 10. What do you call the 

' but it is not fixed in the ground ; little organs in the leaves which 
I it can fly about from place to exhale moisture? 

I place, and it has limbs ; its skin 1 1. Mention some other little 
' is covered with feathers. organs on the leaves which also 

I The second object also has collect moisture from the uir? 

I limbs,” but it docs not move 12. Would you coll a carrot | 

: about from one place to ano- a “root”? j 

j thcr; so we find that it has 13. Why not? ; 

I several mouths. It has no sto- 14. What do you call it, then? 

much for digesting its food, 15. What is a potato? 

which is always fluid, and is IG. What functions have the 

digested by a multitude of little potato, the turnip, and the 
oigans. Tliese again also seem carrot, alike? 
to act as lungs, and to breathe; 17. Why do not potatoes 
at the same tiii c they form a flourish as well in hot as in 
covering for the limbs which 1 temperate countries? 
spoke of. 18. In what tree has the pith 
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a function similar to that of 
the potato ? Why is it similar? 

19. Which part of the seeds 
of a plant is made for a like 
purpose ? 

20. Which part of an egg 
may be said to have a similar 
function ? 

21. What do you call the 
root of an onion, or a lily? 

22. What do you call plants 
which spring up, flower, and die 
in one. year? 23. IMants that 
last /ftv/ycars? 24. Plants that 
last more than two years? 

25. Suppose that you arrange 
plants according to the place in 
which they grow, give me 
general names for those which 
grow in the sc:i, those which 
groAv in the rivers, and those 
which gi*ow on the land. 

26. Mention a particular 
plant of each kind. 

27. Where docs the mistetoe 
groAv, and what sort of a plant 
do you call it? 

2*8. The ivy also? 

29. Mention the principal 
parts of the stem. 

30. What is the function of 
thepith? 31. Of the sap vessels? 
32. Of the hark? 33. The 
medullary rays? 

34. Wiiat is the moaning of 
the Latin word meduJht ? 

35. What name is given to 
the dark-colonrcd, hard wood 
in the centre of the stem? 

36. How docs it become 
hard ? 

37. When the stem grows by 
adding a new ring of woo«l out- 
side that formed the year before, 
what name do you give to the 
plant? 

38. What name do you give 
to the plants Avitli stems which 


grow by adding new wood in- 
side that of the previous year? 

39. Tell mo the names of 
some exogens? 

40. Mention some endogens? 

41. What is the meaning of 
the word stomata? 

42. What organs in our skin ! 

may the stomata of a plant be 
compared to ? ! 

43. Why may the leaves also 
be compared to our lungs? • 

44. In which part of the plant 
are the stomata found? « 

45. Generally, on which side 

of a leaf arc the s^mata mure ; 
numerous? Why? \ 

46. Wh^ is the upper side of I 

a leaf more green than the ' 
under side? | 

47. You say that the upper 
side is greener because it has i 
more otccu tissue; why is this? • 

48. Which sid6 hiis more ! 
colour in the leaf of the garden ! 
flag? Which side lias more j 
stomata? 

49. In the water lily, are the 
stomata on the upper or the 
under side ? 

50. Why? 

51. When the sap of a plant 

reaches the leaf, what causes ; 
the watery part to pass ofl‘ in 
vapour? 1 

52. What gas docs the leaf | 

absorb to thicken the sap, and I 
render it nutritious? I 

53. Of which two gases is ! 
carbonic acid gas composed ? 

54. What docs the leaf do to | 

the carbonic acid gas? | 

55. When the leaf has sepa- 
rated the oxygen from the car- 
bon, which gas is made use of 
to thicken the sap? 

56. Why cannot plants grow 
in the dark alleys of London? 
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57. What useful substance 
^as formerly part of a stem, 
ami is nearly all carbon? 

58. Even if the streets of a 
crowded city have light, why 
do not the plants flourish there? 

59. You say that there is 
too much carbon in the air — 
where does such carbon come 
from? 

60. Why do the stalks of 
celery become white when the 
ganlener covers them over with 
car til? 

61. Which are the flnest 
trees in a«forest, the outside 
or inside trees? Why? 

62. Which side of a forest 
tree has the most branches ? 

68. Why does our geranium 
in the flower^pot turn its leaves 
round to the window? 

64. Have all plants their 
leaves placed on the stems in 
the same way ? 

6i>. When do you say that 
the leaves are opposite ? W hen 
arc they alternate? When arc 
they whorled? 

66. What do you call the 
point on the stem where the 
leaf is joined to it? The spaces 
on the stem between those 
points? 

67. What is the difference 
between a simple and a com- 
pound leaf? 

68. What do ytui call a com- 
pound leaf of three leaflets? 
Of mure than three 1 iflets? 

69. When the leaflets grow 
on the side of the mid-rib, what 
do you call such a leaf? 

70. What, when they grow 
on the veins of the side-rib? 

71. When do you say that a 
leaf is ftelmtef ivlention one 
of that description. 
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72. Mention twelve different 
shapes of simple leaves? 

73. What appendages have 
leaves? 

74. What is the difference 
between a thorn and a prickle? 

75. What are the functions 
of hairs? 

76. In what kind of situa- 
tions do leaves become hairy. 

77. Certain hairs have glands 
at the roots, filled with poison- 
ous fluid; what do you coll 
such hairs ? 

78. What difference is there 
in the veins of the leaf of an 
exogen, and of an endogen? 

79. What name do you give 
to the thick viscid substance 
formed by the descending sap? 

so. Of what is cambium 
composed ? 

81. Of what gases arc gum 
and sugar formed? 

82. What other gas should 
they contain in order to sup- 
port animal life? 

83. Mention some of the se- 
cretions formed by plants ; the 
nutritious substances (contain- 
ing nitrogen) found in seeds. 

84. The oils procured from 
seeds. 

85. For what is the bark 
useful? 

86. Do you know any dyes 
which are formed from the 
secretions of plants? 

87. Which part of the plant 
differs from those before men- 
tioned because it is an organ of 
reproduction 1 

88. If 1 were to show you a 
part of a plant with a peduncle, 
bract, calyx, corolla, stamen, 
pistil, ancl ovary, what would 
you call such a part? 

89. If it had three petals in 
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its corolla, would you call it an 
exo^cn or an endogcn? 

90. If it hud five petals, what 
would you call it? 

91. If 1 showed you a part 
which consisted of a filament 
and an anther, what name would 
you give to it? 

92. But if its two parts were 
called stigma and style, what 
name would you give to it 
then? 

93. What do you call the 
organ which contains the ovules 
of the flower? 

94. Why do you call those 
little organs ovuUa instead of 
seeds? 

95. When docs an ovule be- 
come a perfect seed? 

96. Where does the germ it 
then contains come from? 

97. llow does the germ pass 
from the anther to the ovary? 

98. When is the pistil of a 
flower longer than the stamens? 

I 99. Is the pistil generally 
I longer or shorter than the sta- 
; mens whcMi the flowers ore up- 
' right? 

100. What do you call those 
. flowers which only contain a 
I pistil? 

I 101. Those which only con- 
tain stamens? 

102. When you do not find 
I the stamens and pistil on one 
■ flower, how is the pollen con- 
veyed from the staminiferous 
to the pistillifcrous plants? 

103. The ovary of a plant 
sometimes has several divi- 
sions ; what are those divisions 
called? 

104. Mention an ovary which 
I is thus divided, and is used as 
I an article of food? 


105. When an ovary thus 
contains sweet pulp, and is 
used as a pleasant food, what 
do we generally call it? 

106. Mention several fruits in 
which you have noticed seeds. 

107. Prom which part of the 
flower are stamens sometimes 
formed? 

108. Wlicn a plant is well 
cultivated, in a good soil, what 
change do the stamens dh- 
dergo? 

109. Mention some flowers 
in which the stamens are some- 
times changed iiito^ctals. 

110. What sort of flowers do 
you call them ? 

111. Can yon procure seed 
from them? Why not? 

112. Mention the different 
parts of the seed. 

113. How many cotyledons 
have the seeds of exogeiis? 

114. What is the principal 
function of the cotyledons? 

115. In what seed do the co- 
tyledons remain under ground? 

116. Where there is only one 
cotyledon, or wlicn the cotyle- 
dons arc only thin leafy sub- 
stances, how is the nourishment 
of the young plant provided 
for? 

117. What is the upper part 
of the germ called? — the lower 
part? 118. In which direction 
docs each grow? 

119. What arc the four con- 
ditions necessary for the growth 
of a seed? 

120. Why is the starch of 
that seed changed into sugar? 

121. Why will not seeds 
grow if you set them too deep 
in the earth? Why do they not 
sprout in the winter? 
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THE TUDORS. 

ELIZABETH. 


Afteb the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the next f'reat 
event of EliKabcth’s reign was 
the attempted invasion by the | 
Spanish Armada. I 

The Spanish Armada was an 
immense fleet of vessels fitted 
out by Philip II., King of 
Spain, who intended to conquer 
England. Philip was then one 
of the most^*powerful kings of 
Europe; and had two reasons 
for invading this country. His 
first reason was a very bad one ; 
he was very angry with Queen 
Elizabeth because she would 
not marry him. He left Eng- 
land in a rage at being refused, 
and dctcrinincd to take his 
revenge on the country. His 
second reason for fitting out the 
Armada was worse than the 
first. He was the principal 
Catholic monarch of Europe, 
and he thought that if he could 
conquer England he should 
support the religion of the Pope, 
exterminate the Protestants, 
and thus gain great glory. A 
third reason for the expedition 
was, that Philip was displeased 
with Elizabeth for helping his 
Protestant subjects in the 
Nethcr1and.s, with whom I told 
you he waged war lor twenty 
years. 

All the Papists of Europe 
looked forward with hope to 
Philip’s expedition. The Pope 
gave it all the help of his 
influence. He published a 

crusndo” against Elizabeth, 
declaring her dethroned. He 
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also said, as he had said of her | 
father, that her Roman Catholic 
subjects were not to obey her ; j 
and he added that he would ' 
grant ** indulgences” to all who 
would help to dethrone the ! 
heretic. On this, nobles and 
volunteers of all kinds came 
forward from several kingdoms 
in Europe to assist Philip. ; 

These great preparations ' 
spread terror and consternation . 
amongst the English. But ' 
Eliza&ith, although she was a I 
woman, had a stout heart, and | 
showed no fear. She had not j 
so many ships as the Spaniards 
had, blit she knew that she had I 
brave and faithful men to com- | 
mand them. So, the ye.ir 
before the Armada was ready, I 
Elizabeth sent one of her 
great admirals, Sir Francis | 
Drake, to attack the Spaniards, . 
and show them wlint sort of :in 
enemy they would have to 
fight^with. 

Sir Francis, therefore, set sail j 
with a few ships, entered the > 
port of Cadiz, and burned about ; 
one hundred vessels which were 
fittwl with stores and aniinuni- | 
tion for the Grnit A rrnn<bi ; and, 
after doing other mischief, he 
set sail for Cn]>e St. Vincent. 
Here he took the castle and 
three other fortresses ; then, 
sailing to the Azores, he seized ' 
a rich prize, and brought it 
home to England. In this 
expedition he taught the 
Spaniards to fear liiin, and 
taught the English to despise 
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the huge heavy ships of the 
enemy. 

Philip’s preparations were 
no doubt delai id by the attack 
of Drake, but'in the next year, 
1588, he was ready. He had 
been five years preparing his 
great Armada; and, when he 
viewed the crowd of immense 
vessels, his heart and those 
of his pco])Ic were filled with 
amazement at the sight. They 
had confidence, and mighty 
ho])C8, from the great deeds 
they had determined to do. 
You will not wonder at this 
, when 1 tell you that the niiiii- 
ber of vessels was 130, being 
larger than any fleet that had 
ever been seen in Kurope ; 
more than half of these were 
great five-decked vessels called 
galleons. Besides two thousand 
volunteers from the distin- 
guished families of Spain, the 
soldiers on board numbered 
19,29.5, and the mariners 8,0.50; 
there were about 2,000 rowers 
in the gaicasses and galleys. 

Til adflition to this gigantic 
army Philip had raised great 
forces in the Netherlands. The 
aetive general, the Duke of 
Parma, w.as ready with 30,000 
foot and 4,000 horse, and a 
large niiTiibcr of flat-bottomed 
vessels to transport them. No 
wonder, then, that the Span- 
iards felt great exultation. 

' They called their fleet “The 

■ Invinrihte. Armada,” by which 

■ WHS meant that it could not be 

. conquered. • 

I But let us turn to England, 

' and see how the Queen made 
ready for tlie enemy. At first 
her fleet did not amount to 
' more than thiity ships, which 


were much smaller than those ' 
of Spain. The merchants and i 
all classes of people, however, ! 
helped; the citizens of London 
lent the Queen large sums of 
money; they were directed to . 
funiish fifteen ships and 5,000 
men, and they sent, instead, 
thirty ships and 10,000 iiicn. ‘ 
At length the English fleet ; 
numbered 181 ships; sonic were | 
vciy small, but thi‘y wore mere • 
manageable than those of the 
enemy. , 

The command of the English 
fleet was given to Igrird Howard 
of Effingham. The three great ^ 
admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, assisted him, and 
w'nited for the enemy at Ply- 
mouth. The whole navy was i 
not, however, stationed there ; | 
a small squadron of forty vessels 
was stationed on the coast of 
Flanders, to prevent the Duke - 
of Parma from bringing over 
Ills troops ill his flut-bottoiued 
boats. I 

The English army n mounted I 
to 80,000 men, part of which ' 
were stationed at Tilbury Fort, ' 
opposite Gravesend, and were ! 
comniHTided by the Karl of ! 
Lci» ester. The couriige of the I 
Queen gave great confidence to ' 
the men. Si>he visited the camp 
at Tilbury, rode through the ! 
ranks, and addrcsscil the -ol- . 
diers in nTiiinatirig language: 

“ I know,” she cried, “ that I 
have but the body of a weak j 
and feeble woman, hut 1 have | 
the heart of a king, and of a ! 
King of Engbiiid, too; and I ’ 
think foul scorn that Purmn, 
or Spain, or any priiiec of 
Europe should dare to invade ' 
the borders of my realms. I ‘ 
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myself will take up aims; I 
myself will be your general, 
judge, and rcwardcr of every 
one of your virtues in the 
field!” 

Such were the preparations 
made by the Protestant Queen 
to meet the Roman Catholic 
force. No doubt the Reformers 
looked on from all countries in 
Europe. They thought that 
this enterprise would decide 
for ever the fate of their reli- 
gion. Had they thought more, 
they might have learned that 
the su(‘.ccsSt,of any religion 
cannot bo decided by the sword. 

A full history of the fight 
between the English and the 
Spaniards is preserved in the 
British Museum. It would take 
a very long time to read the 
whole. I will give you a part 
of an account that has been 
written;— 

** Upon lonving the port of Lis- 
bon, tlio Armiuiu tlio next day met 
witli a violent teiiipcsi, which sunk 
some of tlieir shipping, and obliged 
the fioot to put buck into harbour. 
After soTiie time spent in refitting, 
tliey again put to sea, where they 
learned from a fisherman that the 
English fieet, hearing of the dis- 
persion of the Armada in a storm, 
had retired bock into Plymouth 
harbour, and most of the maiiiiers 
were discharged. From lids 
false intelligence the {Spanish 
admiral, instead of going directly 
to the coast of Flanders, to take in 
the tro(>i)s stationed there, as he 
liad l)cen instructed, resolved to 
sail for Plymouth and destroy the 
shipping laid up in that harbour. 
Put Effingham, the English admi- 
ral, was very well prepared to rp- 
oeive them ; he was just got out of | 
port when he saw the Spanish 
Armada coining full sail towards | 
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him, disposed in the form of a half 
moon, and stretching seven miles 
from one extremity to the otlier. 

** The English admiral, seconded 
by Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bisher, attacked the Armada at 
a distance, pouring in tlicir broad- 
sides with admirable dexterity. 
They did not choose to engage the 
enemy more closely, because they 
were greatly inferior in the number 
of ships, guns, and weight of 
metal ; nor could they pretend to 
board such lofty ships without 
manifest disadvantage. However, 
two Spanish tjalleons were dis- 
abled and taken. 

As the Armada advanced up the 
Channel tlie English followed in 
their rear; and their fleet con- 
tinually increasing from difibr- 
ent ports, they soon found them- 
selves able to attack the Spanish 
Ifcct more nearly, and fell upon 
them while they were taking shelter 
in the port of Colais. To in- 
crease their confusion, Howard, in 
the night, took eight of his smaller 
vessels, and, filling thtun with com- 
bustible materials, scut them, as if 
they bad been fire-ships, one after 
the other into the midst of the 
I enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
them for what they seemed to bo, 
immediately took fiigiit, in great 
ilisorder; while the English, pro- 
fiting by their panic, -took or 
destroyed about twelve of the 
enemy. 

** After much more fighting, 
and many misfortunes from the 
weather, the Armada was defeated. 
Haiiy ships were taken, utlicrs were 
burned, and others were wrecked. 
Of the whole Artnadn only fifty- 
thrre ships returned to Spain, inn 
miserable condition. The seamen, 
os well 09 soldiers, who remained, 
only served by their accounts to 
intimidate their countrymen from 
attempting to renew so dangerous i 
an expedition.” 
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On the retreat of the Armada 
there was, of course, great joy 
amongst the English and the 
Reformers of Europe. ^Several 
medals were struck by the 
Dutch to commemorate the 
event. On one was the in- 
scription, Veuitj vidit^fugit — “It 
came, it saw, it fled.” On ano- 
ther, Dux jeemina facti; that is, 
“A woman was conductor of 
the exploit.” Another, a very 
large medal, contained the 
words, Fluvit Jehovah et dissi- 
pati sunt — “Jehovah blew and 
they were scattered.” 


Another result of this victory 
was that the English gained 
more courage. They in their 
turn attacked the Spaniards. 
The commanders Raleigh, 
Howard, Drake, Cavendish, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, were 
the boldest and ablest seamen 
England ever produced. Sup- 
ported by these men, and by 
the active Elizabeth, who had 
before been styled Queen of* the 
Northern Seas^ the English navy 
attained that superiority; over 
all others which it has since 
preserved. « 


THE BETTER LAND. 

“ T nEAB theo speak of the better land, 

Thou callcBt its children a happy band ; 

Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flics glance through the myrtle-boughs 
— “ Not there, not there, my child 1“ 

“ Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 

And the date grows rifio under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
ll^here fragrant forests perfume the breeso. 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

— “ Not there, not there, my child ! ” 

“Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

Where tho burning rays of the ruby shino. 

And tlie diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand^ 
Is it there, sweet mother! that better land ?’* 

— “ Not there, not there, my child 1 

“ Rye hath not seen it, my gentle ho;^ ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep semgs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 

Sorrow and death may not enter there. 

Time doth not breathe on its failclcss bloom, 

For, beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

— It is there, it is there, my child !” 
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RECAPITULATION. 


P. To-day wc will learn our 
memory lesson on the Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs \ 
and before wc begin our long 
lesson on the verbs 1 will give 
you some questions to reca- 
pitulate. 

. Memory Lesson 4. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

TUB INFLKC^nONS AND DIF- 
FERENT SORTS OF PRONOUNS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND ADVEllRS. 

1. Adjectives may express 
different quantities of any quality. 
They are therefore in fleeted, to 
show the differenee in their value. 
Thus wc have red, redder, 
reddest. 

These chanyes are called de- 
grees of comparison*' Red is 
“ the positive degree” redder 
“ the comparative” and reddest 
“ the superlative degree” 

There are different ways of 
forming these degrees. In mljec- 
tives of one syllalile they may he 
formed hy adding er and e.st, 
or r and st, or they may he formed 
quite irregularly. Adjectives of 
more than one syllable have more 
and most added lo the positive 
degree. 

2. There are certaii. /M-wwonns 
which are not used instead of 
7iouns. They are placed after 
nouns because they relate to them. 
They are thei'efore called Rela- 
tive pRONv>i:Ns. “ Ttic girl 
who went up stairs.” “ The horse 
which / sold.” “ The boy and 
dog that we saw.” 
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“ Who” is used for persons, ! 
“ which” for things, and “ that” . 
for either a mrson or a thing, or . 
for both. The noun preceding the ; 
reiative is called its “ antecedent.” \ 
.3. Seasides the personal* and I 
relative” pronowis, there are 
others which are used like adjec- 
tives, and are therefore called 
“ adjective pronouns.” There are \ 
four kinds, namely : the Distri- 
butive, Demonstrative, In- .■ 
TERRooATiVE, and Indefinite i 
pronouns, | 

4. A DVBRDS point out differ- ! 
ent circumstances relating to | 
verbs. They may show how, i 
when, where, how much, and how I 
many times, an action is per- ! 
formed. I'lius we have Adverb.s ' 
of manner, sneh as splendidly” ; ■ 
Adverbs of time, such as “wow”; 
Adverbs of ]dace, such as ^^liere”; ' 
Adverbs of quantity, such as 
“wucA”; Adverbs of number, 
such as “ twice”. There are also ' 
Adverb.s of affirmation and | 
negation, such as yes, indeed ; : 
no, not.” 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Here is a class of enrious- 

sbaped things, a Ij o (I c f ■ 

li i j k. What are they culled? 

2. Wliat do they exjiress 

when used alone — sense or ! 
sound? I 

3. Point out one which, 

when used alone, ex])resses 
more than sound : it lias a 
most important sen.se to the 
person wlio speaks it. ] 
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4. How many arc there in . 27. Yon call a or an an inde^ 

the wliolc chi8s? \jinite artirlr, and the the definite 

5. What name is given to article. 'Whntdoyoii mean by the 

the class? ; words definite and indefinite? 

f>. Here is an “ order” in the 28. What is a Preposition? 

class ji-e-i-o-U-y— what are 29. In this sentence: “ You 

they called? laugh at me” the preposition 

7. And all the rest are ? ! shows the relation between a 

8. How many letters arc , verb and a noun. Which is the 

• necdctl to form a syllable? .preposition? Supply another 
! 9. How many to form a word? showing a different relation. 

I 10. What is the diirerencc 30. “ I sent the apple to gou” 

between a syllable and a wt»rd? Between what words docs to 

11. When is one syllable show the relation? CJiangc 

called a word? " the preposition to show a dif- 

12. What is meant by the fcreiit relation. # 

words /y«i//o-sy liable, J/s-sylla- 31. Make a list of six prepo- 
blc, /ri-sy liable, 7Jo/y-sy liable? sitions. 

13. What do you call that 32. Wliat is a Con junction ? 
part of gratiimar which relates 33. Alter the conjunctions 
to the letters, and to the speU in these sentences: “I will come 

! ling of words and syllables? when 1 can.” ** John nad James 
I 14. Here are two sentences : will meet you.” Make three 
' “ I have hope.” “ T hope I more sentences, each having a 

. have.” What part of speech is different conjunction. 

I the word hope in the first sen- 34. What is an InterjeC' 

, teiice? What in the second ? tion? 

Ifi. What is a Noun? 35. From what Latin words 

10. What is ail Aojective? arc the words Conjunction and 
I Is it a dependent or inde- Interjection derived? 

i pendent word? 36. What is the derivation 

17. What is a Pronoun? of the word Preposition? 

18. W'hat is a Verb? 37. Of the word Article? — 

! 19. Why do you call to dance Adverb ? — Pronoun ? — ^Adjcc- 

■ a verb? live? — Noun? 

20. Why do you call 1 am a. 38. — Make a noun and an 

verb? adjective from the verb to ircic. 

j 21. Wliy do you call I am 39. Make a verb and a noun 
bitten a \ erb ? from the adjective sweet. 

22. What is an Aoverb? 40. A verb and a noun from 

23. Why may it be com- the adjective red. 

; pared to an adjective ? 41. Give me the two principal 

24. What is an Article? classes of nouns. 

25. For what piirj)ose are 42. Here is a proper noun — 
articles ])laced before nouns? ** Thomas.” Give me a common 

26. Why do you say an name for the same person, 
instead of a beft)rc a nouil 43. Mow many genders have 

• beginning with a vowel? i nouns ? Mention them. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER 


"My dear Children, — 

“ You have heard from me of 
the important group of cities at 
the nortli of Italy; of Venic^ 
Genooy Pisa^ Boloytuiy Turin, 
Mi^m, and Mantua; Padua, 
Ltghom, and Florence. 

" ROHE. 

“In the middle division of 
Italy is the aTlk;ient city of Rome. 
Rome is the capital of Italy; 
once it was the chief city in the 
world. It is now a large place, 
for the measurement round it 
is thirteen miles. But it is 
not so fine as it seems to be 
from a distance. There is a 
great deal of waste-land ; some 
streets are of immense length, 
others arc half built, others are 
naiTow and crooked; sometimes 
the most splendid places arc 
snrroundcd by the most miser- 
able huts. Rome is divided in- 
to fourteen quarters. The prin- 
cipal street is the Coreo; which 
is the finest street in Europe. 
The fashionable people drive and 
ride up and down it, and the races 
and carnivals are held there. 

“ The river on which Rome is 
situated is called tlie Tiber. It is 
stained a deep yellow bv the rich- 
coloured soil which ic washes 
away from its banks. It is 
said to glitter along the plain 
like a belt of gold. 

“ The principal buildings arc 
the Palace of the celebrated 
Pope, Barberini, which con- 
tains a libraiy of 60,000 
volumes ; the Column of Trajan ; 
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and the Quirinal, one of the 
residences of the Pope. Indeed 
the city is full of noble palaces 
and churches, and, above all, 
there is the Church of St. Peter, 
which is the largest in the world. 
It was built daring the reigns 
of eleven Popes, and cost the 
enormous sum of £12,000,000; 
it would have cost three times 
as much in these days. Here 
is the Vatican, another rc.si(lcncc 
of the Pope, containing a libraiy 
of 160,000 volumes. But al- 
though the Pope has a large 
church, it docs not make him a 
good preacher. You know he 
is the chief priest of the Roman 
Catholic religion. He pre- 
tends that he is the successor of 
the Apostle Peter, and that he 
lives on the earth in the 
place of Jesus Christ. 

“ On a certain day in every 
year the Pope washes the feet 
of thirteen men. He docs this 
that he may be like Our 
Saviour, who washed the feet 
of his apostles. * The thirteen 
men sit in a row on a bench in 
St. Peter’s Church. They arc 
dressed in white ^vith white 
caps, and each holds a nosegay 
in his hand, while the Pope 
with a golden jug and a golden 
basin performs the ceremony. 
Afterwards they go into hia 
palace to dine.’ 

“The number of priests at 
Rome is very CTcat. There arc 
a college of Cardinals, six 
Archbishops, and seventy-two 
Bishops. I 
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** There is not much trade at * than that in London. Great 
Rome ; nor is there any great ' numbers of the poor people 
manufartiirc. Large sums of have no place to live in. As 
money are spent every year in • the climate is very warm, they 
wax and fish ; hut it is said that 1 sleep out of doors at night, 
all the heos in Italy cannot ; under the porticoes and arch- 
make suflficient w'ax for the j ways of the great churches and 
numerous wax-candles burned ■ palaces. In the day-time these 
in the churches. The fish is | men do very little. Their 
brought to Rome and the other ' great delight is to do nothing, 
cities to be eaten on fast-days;; They will bosk in the sun, 
and as there are 1 60 fust days j and go to sleep for hours. This 
cveiy year, the quantity con- state of enjoyment they call the 
sumed is enormous. dohe far ntipnle, * the sweetness 

of doing nothing.* 

“NAPLES. “ you ‘ Wuw do 

they get food to cat?’ Not by 
“ Rome is the principal city in working, if they can help it. Tt 
the middle of Italy, the do- 1 is said that in Naples 20,000 
rainionsof thcPopc. So Naplcsl of these idle and lazy fellows 
is the ])rinci])nl city of Southrrn rise evciy morning, and depend 
Italy ; it is the capital of the for their food on the chances of 
kingdom of Naples. the day. Dozens of these 

“ Rome is a truly * splendid* wretched creatures will follow 
city, but Naples is far more a stranger, begging that * his 
* beautiful.’ It is built on the excellency’ will throw them afew 
shores of a bay which is the soldi. If the beggar succeed in 
shape of u half- moon. The getting a little money, oflT he 
houses arc on the hills which goes to the stall where the 
slope down to the sea. The maccaroni or melon is sold, and 
view of the Ray of Naples and makes a good meal. Rut if 
the city from the sea is said at last, however, he can do 
to be the ino.^t splendid in the nothing else, he will go down 
world; for, bc.sidcs the beau- to the sea-side and catch some 
tiful city, and the clear water, shell-fish, of which there are 
and the bright sky, there rises plenty in the bay. Rut these 
behind the houses a tall moun- frutte di mare (fruit of the sea), 
tain from which smoke is al- 'as they are called, are fastened 
ways issuing ; it is called to the rocks in very deep water, 
Vesuvius. Yon know, I dare and the time which the poor 
say, what a terrible mountain men will remain under water 
this is; how it sends forth fire when procuring them is truly 
and smoke and lava. Such astonishing, 
mountains arc called volcanoes. “These idle men arc called 

“ Naples is a lively, noisv lazzaroni. With their immense 
place, for the streets are much number, and the priest.**, monks, 
crowded during the day. The fiddlers, lawyers, nobility, foot- 
crowd is sometimes greater men,and all kinds of vugn bonds, 
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the city is crowded with men 
who do not produce anything 
to increase its wealth. It also 
contains a great number of 
nobles who are very fond of 
show and splendour; about 
one hundred of them are called 
‘ Princes.* 

** The King of Naples is noi 
a good niiin; he is a tyrant. 
Most of the nobles are also 
tyrants. 

“Not far from the city of 
Naples are the ruins of the two 
great cities, Flerculaneum and 
Pompeii, wVich were suddenly 
and completely buried under 


the lava and ashes from Vesu- 
vius, A. D. 79. 

“ But yon have heard enough 
of Home and Maples. You 
may remember that Home is 
grand, and Naples beautiful; 
though I don’t think you would 
like much to live in cither city. 
The Italians are not a happy 
pc<»ple, neither have they good 
govemuiCnts. We will next 
week have a word or two on their 
government and character 
before making tlio * lesson * 

“ Believe me, dear children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Uncle Hicuaud.” 


I. 
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BBLP YOUnSBLVES. 

• 

’Trs a lesson good and wise — 
Work hard — Help yourselves 1 
God e’er holpeth him wlio tries — 
Work hard — ^llelp yourselves I 
If you strive with might and main 
That which you desire to gain. 
Long you will not strive in vain— 
'Vi^rk hard — Help yourselves I 

Woit not idly while you want — 
Work hard — ^Help yourselves I 
Never stand and say you can’t — 
Work hard — Help vourselves ! 
Lo 1 the little ant and bee 
Work away right heartily, 

Asking aid from you nor me— 
Work hard— Help yourselves I 

Why should others work for you? 

Work hard — ^Help yourselves !, 
W^ do that which you might do? 

Work hard — Help yourselves ! 

If in vain your effort’s mode, 
Hands nro ever raised to aid 
One who’s hot of work afraid — 
Work hard— ^Help yourselves! 

U. O. ADAMS. 
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20th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


Esn)USTuy. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 

I\ I AM to talk of ami 8tookin{;rs, and cvcrjtliing 

^another printer to-day. else fur those seventeen chil- 

L. Was lie ns industrious as dren, must have been Imrd 
Will him XJaxtuii? work for that poor man. * 

P. Well, I shoidd think he The name of this man was 
was quite so. 1 do not know Franklin, lie followed the 
that he nnulo any great im- business of a soap-boiler and 
provements in the'urt of print- tallow-chandler ; and, as he 
ing, but he is celebrated for the had not been brought up to 
wonderful perseverance by that business, you can under- 
whicli he raised himself from stand why it is said that “ he 
obscurity and the greatest brought up his family with 
jioverty to be one of the most difficulty.” 
distinguished and richest men The youngest but two ot 
in America. 1 cannot say that this largo family ivas named 
Ids life has much connection Benjamin, and tnis is the lad 
with the Great Exhibition, whose example 1 intend to put 
except for the discoveries he before you. 
made in electricity, but it had When Benjamin Franklin 
a great connection with the w'os eight years old he had 
subject of Industry. learned to read, and his father 

A course of lessons on In- thought him a clever boy; so 
diistry would hardly be complete he said that he should be made 
without his cxamjde. a clergyman, and sent him to 

L. Then, papa, please begin, the grammar school. Benja- 
min’s uncle also thought him a 
THE LIFE OF clcver boy, and thought also 

BESJAMIM FRAKKEIK. ‘httt he would mako a good 
clergyman. The uncle was 
P. At the beginning of the himself an ingenious man, and, 
last century there lived at although only a common silk- 
Boston, in North America, a dyer, he hud been a great 
man who had seventeen chil- reader and wTitcr in his day. 
dren. Seventeen children ! He had several volumes tilled 
that is a great number; and with sermons, which he hod 
you can imagine that to find taken down in a short-hand of 
bread-and-butter, and shoes his own invention ; so he said 
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to his nephew, **You may have 
these to set up with.” 

Before Benjamin had been a 
ear at the grammar school, 
owever, he was removed. 
When his father reflected, he 
saw that he could not afford 
the expense of a college educa- 
tion for liim, and he was placed 
under a teacher of writing and 
arithmetic. At the end of 
another year, when the boy 
was ten years old, he was 
tnkci\. home again and placed 
in his father’s shop, to make 
himself uselj}!. He was now 
employed, as he tells us, to cut 
wicks for candles, to fill moulds 
for cast candles, to attend the 
shop, to go errands, and to do 
other drudgery of that sort. 
But this occupation did not 
lease him at all. He did not 
elinvc well under it. He ought 
to have reniembered that he 
had to do what his father told 
him, and not what he liked. 
He ought to have known, too, 
that it is an honourable thing 
to cam one’s bread in any way. 
Blit he did not think of this, 
and he showed so much dislike 
to the business, that his father 
was afraid he would run away 
and go to sen, as one of his 
elder brothers had done. 

After two years, therefore, 
his father bound him appren- 
tice to his brother James, who 
had just set up in b * sincss os a 
printer, in Boston. Ho was 
then twelve years old, and it 
was agreed that he should 
remain ivith his brother until 
he reached the age of twenty- 
one. 

During his apprenticeship 
Franklin’s character developed 
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itself. He had already read 
most of his father’s books, but 
now, as a printer, he managed 
to make acquaintance with 
some booksellers’ apprentices. 
These apprentices used to bor- 
row l)Ooks from their masters’ 
shops in the evening and lend 
them to him. He would then 
sit up the greater part of the 
night to read them, and would 
return them in the morning 
lest they should be missed.* 
After some time he gained 
access to a large number of 
books. A liberal-minded mer- 
chant was in the habit of fre- 
quenting the printing-oflice, 
and was attracted by the boy’s 
intelligence and attention to 
business. He therefore invited 
him to come and see his 
library, and allowed him to 
borrow such books as he wished 
to read. 

Benjamin not only tried lo 
improve himself by books, but 
by making verses. He wrote a 
great number of pieces, but his 
poetical fit did not last long. 11 is 
brother induced him to write 
two ballads, and, having ])riiited 
them, he sent him to sell them 
through the streets: one of 
them, he tells us, sold prodi- 
giously. But Benjamin’s father 
heard of the circumstance ; he 
sent for him, and soon brought 
down his rising vanity. He 
pointed out the many faults of 
fiis performance, and convinced 
him what wretched stuff the 
verses really were. He told 
him, too, that verse-makers 
were generally beggars ; so his 
son determined to write no 
more ballads. 

Another way in which young 
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Franklin improved liiinsclf was 
by disputing with a friend upon 
such subjects as they met with 
in the course of their reading. 
This friend began a discussion 
with him as to whether women 
should receive a learned edu- 
cation. They parted without 
settling the point, and Franklin 
therefore sat down, wrote all 
his arguments on paper, and 
sent them to his friend. This 
gave rise to a course of argu- 
ment by letters, which corres- 
pondence came under the notice 
of Franklin's father. The fiUlicr 
was again of service to his 
son. He pointed out to him 
that he fell far short of bis 
opponent in elegance and clear- 
ness of cxprc.ssioii, and in 
method. So from that mo- 
ment Franklin determined to 
spare no pains to improve his 
style of writing. Having reallj- 
tUiermimd to do it, he was not 
long in setting about it. But 
you shall hear how he improved 
himself, in his own wonls: — 

'' About tliifl time I met with nn 
odd volume of the ^ iSpectatur* ; 1 
hod never liefore seen any of them. 

I bought it, rend it over and over, 
and WHS iniieli delighted with it. 

1 thought the writing excellent; 
and wished, if possible, to imitate 
it. With that view, 1 took sorne 
of the papers, and making short 
hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them hy a few days. 
Then, without looking at the book, 

1 tried to complete the paper 
again, by expressing ench senti- 
ment at length, in suitable words. 
Then I compared my < Spectator* 
with the original, discovered some 
of my faults, and corrected them. 

But 1 found I wanted a stock - 
of wordsi or a readiness in recol- 


lecting and using them. Tliere- 
fure, I took some of the tales in the 
* Spectator,* and turned them into 
verse; and after a time, when I 
hod pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them hock ogain. I 
also Bometiines jumbled my colleo- 
tinn of hints into confusion ; and, 
after some weeks, enile.avonrer1 to 
reduce them into the liest order, 
Itcfore 1 began to form the full 
Bontonces and complete the subject. 
This was to teach me method the 
arrangement of the thoughts. 

“By comparing my work with 
the original, 1 discovered* ninny 
fiiults and corrected them; but I 
sometimes biid tlA pleasure to 
fancy that in certain particulars of 
small consequence I h.ad been for- 
tunate enough to improve the 
language. Tliis encouraged me to 
think 1 might come to be n tole- 
rable English writer, of wliich 1 
was extremely ambitious.** 

This looks like determination 
and perseverance. One more 
word on his scdf-dcnial. He 
met with a book which rccoiii- 
incndcd a vegetarian diet; that 
is to say, that be should live on 
vegetable substances and not 
eat any meat. The plans sug- 
gested in the book were 
agreeable to him on account of 
their cheapness. Tic therefore 
told bis brother that he would 
provide his own food, if be 
would pay him every week only 
half of what it bad hitherto cost. 
His brother agreed to this ofler 
immediately, and even out of 
the small allowance Franklin 
managed to save half for the 
purchase of books. He also 
gained an advantage in this 
plan by saving time. “My 
brother, and the rest,” he says, 
“going from the printing-house 
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to their meals, I remained there 
alone. I soon despatched my 
light repast (which was often 
no more than a biscuit, or a 
slice of bread and a glass of 
water), and bad Htc rest of the 
time till their return, for study. 
Til this I made greater progress 
from the clearness of head 
which generally attends tem- 
perance in eating and drink- 
ing.'" About this time he made 
himself master of “Cocker’s 
Arithmetic," which he could 
never understand at school; he 
became acquainted with the 
“ Elements of Geometry,” the 
“Art of Navigation,” “Locke 
on the Iliitnnn Understanding,” 
“ Art of Thinking,” and many 
other works. 

Thus, dear children, you see 
that it is possible to love hard 
work. Franklin worked hard 
at his studies, because he made 
them a pleasure to himself. 
You may do so yourselves with 
your studies, or with anything 
else you may have to do, if yon 
will only find out what there is 
of pleasure in it. 

You may think, perhaps, that 
because Franklin took so much 
interest in his studies he would 


neglect his business; but such 
was not the case. During all this 
time he also worked hard as a 
printer, because it was his duty. 
He ought to have felt a pleasure 
ill printing because it was his 
duty, and perhaps he did. I 
dare say, too, that, wdth his 
habits of perseverance, it was 
easy to him to work hard ; for 
yon may read in his life that, 
although he improved his mind 
by reading, by w'riting poctiy, 
by argument, and writing letters 
of argument, by his exercises 
from the “Spectator,” and by 
his siiulies during the dinner- 
hour, and before and after 
work, often during the night, — 
yet w'ith all this he acquired 
great jiroficiency in his busi- 
ness, becoming more useful to 
his brother every day. 

How much even a boy c.an do 
if he is determined to make the 
most use of his lime ! When, in 
order to save money and time, 
Benjamin Franklitrdctcrmincd 
to live without animal food, he 
was only sixteen years old. 

W. And that is a time when 
boys arc growing, and feel very 
hungry: 1 call that great self- 
denial. 


THB ROBIN. 

Bwbetbst songster of the grove, 

Little darling Robin, come ; 

Hnst^ 1 from thy lonely wood. 

Make this cherry-tree thy home. 

When my brenkfnst is prepared 
I will pay thee for thy song ; 

Half niy bread thou shalt divide 
With tliy little hungry throng. 

And when round thy quiet nest 
The cherries hang so ripe and sweet, 

Robin, thou shalt have a share 
For thy litUe ones to eat. anon. 
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THE TUDOKS. 

ELIZABETH. 


P. I SAID that after tlie defeat 
of tlie Spanish Aniiada, the 
English frequently attacked the 
Spaniards. Many made them- 
selves famous by their during 
exploits, and amongst these 
was the Earl of Essex, a young 
nohlemaii of great bravery and 
of pleasing m.anner8. 

In those days Spain was not 
only very powerful, but she was 
one of the richest countries in 
the world, in consequence of 
the golden treasures brought 
from the newly - discovered 
country, America. In Eliza- 
beth's reign the English were 
not less fond o^ war than they 
had been; they did not see 
that it was wicked to attack 
their neighboiii's and plunder 
them. AVe read, therefore, that 
the Earl of Essex and Admiml 
Howard took the city of (>udiz, 
plundered it-, destroyed its ships, 
and did damage which cost the 
Spaniards twenty millions of 
ducats. 

There are many instances 
of robbery committed by the 
English. Essex knew that 
numerous galleons — the great 
Spanish ships with four decks — 
were constantly crossing the 
ocean from America to Spain, 
being laden with imiiiense car- 
goes of gold. ' Essex nnide an 
ugrccineiit with another famous 
man, named Sir Walter Ibilcigh, 
saying, “ Let us stop these 
galleons and seize their trea- 
sures.” Accordingly they fitted 
out a great fleet for the 


])nrpo8C, and sailed for the 
Azores to wait for the Spanish 
ships. %Othor adventurers did 
likewise. Such a course was 
most disgraceful robbery; and 
highway robbers on the sea arc 
not more deserving of res]u‘ct 
than highway robbers on the 
land. Hut the English ))co])lc 
did not think so. and the curl 
became a general Tavoiirite ; not 
only with the nation, hut with 
the Queen. It was sui)posed 
that Elizabeth liked him sf) 
much that she thought of 
choosing him for her husband. 
Being thus favoured, he nas 
raised to very high honours ; 
and when, in the ^ear IftOS, 
the Queen's good ohl secretary. 
Lord Burleigh, died, Essex was 
entrusted with the most im- 
portant public duties. 

Burleigh, In»wevcr, had been 
a servant of the state for forty 
years; and, although lie was not 
a very clever man, he ]»osscsse<l 
much knowledge, and was very 
prudent. Essex was not so 
serviceable to the Queen as 
Burleigh had been. He was 
not only too young, hut. like 
many others wlio have not ex- 
perience, h(‘ had too much con- 
fidence in himself. Being 
fluttered with his popularity, 
and the Queen's favour, hi! 
thought himself to he more 
clever and to he of more im- 
portance than he really was. 
lie was once ilispntiiig with 
Burleigh before the Queen, 
when he ofTcndcd her majesty 
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SO tliut she fiavc him a box on 
the car. Sliortly after liur- 
leigh’s (lentil Kssex was sent to 
Iruluiul to subdue a rebellion 
w'hi(di w'tts headed hy the Karl 
of Tyrone* Essex did not suc> 
cced well in this enterprise, and 
made peace with the enemy. 

This failure was the beginning 
of n (}uarrel between theQitt^c^R 
andtEssex which ended in his 
ruin. Essex hastily returned 
I from li'eluiid without orders, to 
I justify himself to her miijesLy. 

• Eli/iibeth had. before been pro- 
voked by his misconduct, and 
was now more angry than ever. 
She caused him to be brought 
to trial, hut the result was that 
he was liberated, though not 
restored to favour; and the 
Queen ordered him to remain a 
prisoner in his own house until 
licr further pleasure was known. 

This order, and some other 
signs of the Queen's disph^isure, 
only served to enrage Essex. 
Instead of being obedient, he 
depended on his favour with the 
peo]iU>, and broke into open 
rebellion, l^euving his house, 
he sallied forth to make 
an insurrection in the city. 
Attended hy only two hundred 
followers, urnicd with swords, he 
])assed through the streets erj-- 
ing aloud, “ For 'he (^ueen! for j 
the Queen ! a ]ilot is laid for my i 
life!" lie hoped till to induce j 
the popuhicc t6 rise to his assist- ; 
aiice, but he avos mistaken, for | 
n(»t a single ])erson joined him. | 
lie was taken prisoner and con- 
veyed to the Tow er, and soon 
ndcrw'Ards he av*is tried, con- 
demned, and executed. 


It Avas with rc.il unwilling- 
ness that Elizabeth consented 
to the death of Essex. It is 
said that she signed the warrant 
for his execution, and countcr- 
tnunded it; again she ordered 
his death, and again resolved to 
I pardon him. It appears that 
the Queen had, .some time 
I before, given Essex a ring, 

! telling him that Avhenever he 
.should be in danger, if he for- 
warded the ring to her he should 
liaA'c protection and safety. 
Elizabeth expected that Essex 
would send the ring; and it 
Avas found after his death that he 
hod done .so, but that the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham, by Avhom 
he sent it, avus his secret enemy, 
and did not deliver it. Eliza- 
beth Avas therefore secretly 
angry at his <4l>stinacy in not 
asking for mercy and forgive- 
ness. 

Alter the death of Es.scx 
Elizabeth did not enjoy one 
more hajipy day. Her distress 
Avas greatly increased Avhen the 
Countess of Nottingham on 
her death-bed confe.<.'»ed the 
truth concerning the ring. 
When the dying Avoiiiuii asked | 
the Queen’s forgiveness for her j 
treachery, Elizabeth turned j 
from her, saying. “God may j 
forgive you, hut I iieA'er Avill." 
Her health and spirits then 
declined gradually. She lost 
all interest in her diitie.s, and 
attended to business merely 
thnnigh habit. Tavo years 
aftci'Avards she expired, in the 
scA'entietli year of Iier age, 
having reigned more than forty- 
'four years — a. d. 1 603. 
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TUE TUDOnS. 

THE TIMES OF QL*EEN ELIZAKBTH. 

The charnrtcr of Elizabctli , power. In this she was like 
may lie llndcr^tood from the • her gniiidfuther, Henry Vll., 
hi.story of her reign. Amongst | and all the Tudors. IIciitt, 
her ])eeiiliarities may he no- ; you may rememher, greatly 
tieed her unwillingness to ' increased the ])owor ol' the 
marry. The year after lier j (]lrown, and his siicce-ssors 
I ueecssion the rarliameiit “ ad- ' imitated him. Henry VJII. 
j dressed the ( jiieen to marry,” j woiiltl never pemiit the I’arlia- | 
I but she declined. The Duke , nient to o)>jK»e his will. • Mary 
of Anjou courted the Queen for j was tpiite as arbitrary, but 
ten years, and then left Eng- ' Kli/.aheth was irtie iiio.s’t self- 
land in de.^pair. Philip of willed of all. You have heard 
Sp.ain gave Elizabeth all the how, before the time of the 
jewels of his iirst wife, but w'hen Tudors, the liberties of the 
he ottered to marry her he was people were favoured in the 
refused. Y<iu remcinbcr the contests for suceessit)ii to the 
con.se({ii(Mices. King Charles Crown. But there hail been 
of Austria, Eric of Sweden, and no such contest since the time 
Adolphus of Holstein became of Henry VII. Through four 
suitors to the Queen, but she successive reigns the hirth- 
rcfu.scd them all. The Earl of rights of the sovereigns had 
, E.'<.««ex seemed to have been been undisjmted, and their 
j more liked by licr than any power w'as not all dcjieiident on 
one else. Sir Walter Jhileigh the gocKl-will of the jieoplc. 
also was favoured by her. Since the reign of Henry V'J II. 
Elizabeth, howe\er, remained the sovereign hail been also 
unmarried until her death. recognised as ** the Head of 
Another pceiiliurity of the the Church.” Tims an idea 
Queen was her vanity and love was beginning to arise that the 
; of dri'ss. She believed her.sclf right of the Crown was derived 
i to have personal beauty, even from God, and that the ])(‘0]dc 
! when she was more than sixty had nothing to do with it, 

J years old. At her death it is except to obey. 

I said that three thousand dres.ses Thus cireuinstances favoured | 
were found in her w ardrobe. Elizabeth's love of ]K)w er. She ^ 

I Elizabeth had a taste for did not fail to take advantage | 

I literature, wdiieli has been of the rising iiotion.s, and to j 
‘ mentioned; she also sung and impress them upon the jieoplc. * 
played w'ell, and was passion- ' ” .... - < 

ately fond of dancing. 

Perhaps the greatest pecu- 
liarity and the greatest fault of 
Elizuheth was her love of 
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J«rom the beginning to the end . 
of her reign Elizabeth and her 
ministers governed the miiioii. 
The pow'er of the .Parliament was ] 
a more pretence — it was i]uictly • 
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allowed in that assembly that 
the Queen was ab«)vc all laws, 
and could iimkc and unmake 
them at her pleasure. 

Tiiis state of things led both 
to evil and ^ood. Elizabeth car- 
ried out her own will by means 
of two courts of justice — the 
CouuT OF. Star Ciiamuru, for 
trying; eoiiiiiioTi oflcnces; and the 
CouuT OF High Commission, 
for Irving oifences connected 
with the Church. In both of 
these oourts the judges held 
their places as long as their 
decisions plciftied the Queen. 
When present Elizabeth was the 
sole jiulge. 'riicse courts gave < 
the Queen and her ininistcrs 
power to iiiiprison any ])erson 
ill any jail as long as they 
might* tliink fit. Spies were 
employed by them in all parts 
of thc*king(lom; it was in this 
way that the connection of 
Mary (^neen of Scots with the 
conspiracy of Ikabington was 
discovered. In suspicious times, 
therefore, the jails were full of 
prisoners, \\ Iio were somctinies 
thrown into dungeons, and 
loadetl with irons, and put to 
the torture to make them con- 
fess. Fines Avere impo.scd on 
those who were thought guilty, 
and corporal ]uinlshnicnt by 
whiiipifig, branding, and slitting 
the nostrils and ears. Tiie 
people had no redress against 
these enormities. Wiicii the 
Queen h.ad iletemiincd to con- 
vict a lu-isoncr, neither Judge 
nor jury (hired to acquit him. 

The religious persecutions 
which Elizabeth carried on by 
means of the Con ^ of High 
Commission were perhaps more 
than those of the Star Chamber. 

3\*2 


There were great numbers who, 
from the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, thought that the Queen 
ought not to be styled “The 
Head of the ChurchV’ and that 
the national Church ought not 
to be connected wdtli the State, 
'riicy also disapjiroved of some 
of the “ doctrines” taught in 
the church, and of the plan of 
worshipping (iod. There were 
I many who, during the pcrsccn- 
tioris in Maiy'*s reign, hud ded to 
Geneva, in Switzerland. There 
they had learned the rigid doc- 
trines taught hy a celebrated re- 
former named Calvin, and they 
wished to worship God accord- 
ing to his plans. 'J'hesc men, and 
all others who did nut agree to 
the doctrines of the estublisbcd 
church, were called Puritans. 
Amongst them was tl>e cele- 
brated John Knox, who, 1 told 
you, taught the reformed 
religion in Scotland. 

The Queen, however, did not 
like that any doctrines but t1iu.se 
of the established church should 
he preached, and she therefore 
persecuted both the I*uritnns 
and the Pa])ists. A remark- 
able Act was passed, obliging 
her subjects to conform. Ry 
this Act they were obliged to 
repair once a month to the 
established cbiircli under pain 
of imprisoTiineiit or baiiisli- 
iiicnt. It was also enacted, 
that if any one followed a 
clergyman who was out of the 
established church, he should 
forfeit his goods and chattels 
fur the first ofieiice; he should 
he subject to a year's imprison- 
ment for the second offence; 
and imprisonment during life 
for the third. Tliesc Acts were 
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j relentlessly put in force durin;; lished by the Papists in Spain. 

I the latter part of the reign. It The Church of Koine was held 
j is said that the jails were in terror by most Protestlinis, 

! crowded with victims. In and Elizabeth know that to 
Hampshire 400, and in Lanea- iiiiirder her would be thought 
j shire 600 , were brought up for an honour rather than a crime. 

' trial at one session, so that the The Puritans, also, were violent; 

counties coni])lnined of the and many were very fanatical, 
j expense of their maintenance; They were called I’uritaiis be- 
I the Queen therefore onlcrcd cause they wished to “purify” 

! them to be discharged. Many themselves from everything that 
I were punished by whipping, or bore any reseinhlance to the 
; w'ith a hot iron, os before men- lioinnn ('Catholic (‘hurch. Their 
j tioned. earnestness to serve GodJ and 

j Another cause of siifTerii^g their preachings, had a good 
j was the visits by the Queen's ciTcct, particularly the regard 
j officers to the ]>rivAte houses in they paid to the'Sahhatli ; lint 
search of Catholic clergj’mcn. they laid the most serious stress 
In l.'i84 fifty gentlemen's houses on minute trifles. 'I'hey caused 
j were searched in one night, and a furious contention oiuhe sub- 
j almost all tlie owners dragged jct;t of square mid round caps, 
to prison. Instruments of tor- because the former, which were 
ture were often used to compel worn by the students of the 
prisoners to confess; and it was Universities, were like those of 
not uncommon for the unha])py the Komish students ; they also 
j sutlerers, in their agony, to objected to the wearing of a 
accuse others and themselves surplice. Under the title of ' 
WTongfully. These accounts arc “Puritans” were. IbiiTid many 
given by an historian who was strange men, wlio preteiideil to 
himself a Catholic,* hut wliose work miracles, and ])ai'tieuhirly 
truthfulness may be relied upon, to cast out de\ils. Other 
It is also sai«l, that during Eliza- Puritans declarefl the. Queen to 
I beth's reign no less than one bccxeomniunicated us an enemy 
' hundred and eighty persons to Christ, anti tliat, being ex- 
! siiffercd death by the laws communicated, the people might 
against Catholic priests and kill her. There is, therefore, 
converts. some excuse for tlie j)crseciition 

You will perhaps wonder that caused by Elizubclh. Siir- 
Elizabetlj should be called rounded by enemies, she was 
i “wise and good” after allowing nmst anxious for the ^afety of 
. such barbarous proceedings; but the Church of which she was 
! you must once more rcmcmhci: the head, and for her own safety 
] that this uras a most barbarous also. Although it was very 
. age. It was at this time that wrong to compel Puritans or 
! the most horrible court of the Catholics to attend church, it 
I “Holy Inquisition ” was estah- v.'as her duty to restrain their 
; - — — attacks. 

I • Lingard, viil 860. The persecutions by the 

I 818 
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Star Chamber and High Cotn- 
missiun Courts were not the only 
evils arising from the Queen’s 
great power. Both Eliza- 
bctU and Mary frequently ro/- 
l&ited mnneif without the consent 
of the rarliamcnt. They issued 
royal proclamations demanding 
“Benevolences,” and compel- 
ling merchants to grant loans. 
T|fe duties which we coll “ cus- 
toms ” were often increased on 
certain goods without consulting 
the * Parliament. When any 
foreign wa£ was commenced, 
Elizabeth, of her own accord, 
obliged the counties to raise 
soldiers, to furnish them with 
arms and clothing, and to 
convey them to the seaports, 
at their own expense. By 
another pra(*ticc, called “pur- 
veyance,” the Queen would vic- 
tual (that is, provide ftml for) 
her court, and even for fleets 
and aniiies, at the expense of 
suffering iinlividuals, whom she 
wished to (qqiress. 

A still worse practice was 
resorted to by the Queen. It 
was tliut of granting to certain 
persons or companies ' the 
j entire trade in particular arti- 
cles. Such a privilege was 
called a monopoly, and those 
who possessed a monopoly for 
any article could prevent any 
other person from making or 
selling such goods. The Queen 
received large sums of money 
for these monopolies, but their 
effect on trade was most mis- 
chievous. Those who possessed 
them would often set what price 
they pleaded on their goods, so 
as to make veiy large profits; 
thus the company who pos- 
sessed the monopoly of salt 
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raised the price from fourteen 
pence to fourteen shillings a 
bushel. Sir Walter lialcigh 
had a monopoly of tin. Tlie 
most remarkable monopoly 
was that granted to certain ; 
merchants for trading to the ' 
East Indies. In the year 1599 
tiicy purchased a cliartcr from 
Elizabeth to last for fifteen 
years onl^. With a capital of 
only £30,000 they formed them- 
selves into an association called 
The Governor and Company of 
Merrhantit of London tradiny to , 
the East Indies ; and thus began 
the renowned East India 
Company. 

Perhaps even more evils ! 
might yet be pointed out, but ' 
yet all the mischief done in 
Elizabeth’s reign was very small 
when compared with the good 
which, through the blessing of ] 
God, was brought about. Eliza- 
beth, you have heard, had great 
talents; and so had her council- 
lors. ller reign has been called 
the A f/ynsian EigG of England;* 
and so it was. It was the time 
when the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures which we now ; 
use was undertaken, and the | 
Protestant religion was rc-csta- I 
blished on a basis from which j 
it could never be shaken. | 

The prosperity of England j 
was in every way increased, j 
Down to the reign of the first i 
Tudor, Henry VII., there was ; 
no 9iav?/ in England. Then the j 
discovery of America gave rise 
to a spirit of commerce, and , 
— . I 

* By tills is meant that the j 
“ glory ” of England in her time ' , 
WAS Bs great as that of Home in 1 1 
the time of the Emperor Augustus. | | 
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from that time tu the reign of 
Elizabeth the sliips of England 
multiplied. You heard how the 
defeat of the Aniiada raised 
the courage of the English. 
You have heard how more vessels 
were fitted out, in which adven- 
turers attacked and conquered 
fleets of Spanish galleons. Thus 
England was raised from a 
second-rate to be u first-rate 
power, and her dominion over 
the seas was iierfected in one 
reign. 

The commerce of England 
also increased in this reign. 
Hitherto the \rool, cloth, lead, 
and tin of England had been 
exported principally in German 
vessels belonging to the llanse 
7oir/is—aii inqmrtant league of 
eommcreial cities in Northern 
Germany; now English vessels 
were substituted for this trade. 
The co<i-lishery of Newfound- 
land w'as begun in this reign, 
and the iniportaiit whale fish- 
eries of the north were begun 
in Spitzbergeii ; so also, un- 
fortunately, was the cruel eom- 
nierce of the slave-trade iii 
Africa. 

The religious persecutions 
ahroiid were also of good ac- 
count to this country. They 
caused a great niiniber of the 
best workmen of the Nether- 
lands to flee hither for refuge. 
Weavers, dyers, cloth-drcssers, 
and silk-throwers settled iii 
vast numbers, and greatly im- 
proved the manufacturer of 
England. Wc will talk of 
some of the new inventions in 
our next lesson. 

The love of enterpriseYfBS ano- 
ther new source of prosperity. 
The English looked on at the 


new discoveries made by the 
Spaniards and rortiigiiese, and 
their emulati«)n was aroused. 
Men of all ranks continued to 
fit out enterprises for discover- 
ing unknown lands. These 
were commanded by the re- 
nowned seamen IJrake, Ero- 
bisher, Ealcigh, and others. Sir 
Walter Italeigh discovered a 
part of America, which he co- 
lonized, and culled Virginia in 
honour of the Queen, llq also 
imported the tobacco-plant. In 
this reign thecoloi^es of North 
America w'ere commenced. 

Eesidcs planting new colonies 
abroad, provision was made for 
iUl who were uiieiiiployed at 
home. At this time the cele- 
brated Act fur the relief of the 
poor was passed, lly this the 
idle were compelled to work, 
and all pretext for vagrancy 
was taken away. Before, the 
country had been overrun by 
robbers and thieves, but the evil 
w'as thus lessened. 

The love of learning, and the 
number of learned men, added 
greatly to the glory of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, llerself learned, 
she IV as surrounded by men of 
similar attainimyits, some of 
whom were both “ n isc and 
good.” Besides her tutor, Uoo uu 
Ascham, and Lord BuuLKir.ii, 
who have been mentioned, there 
was the wondrous ])oeL Siiake- 
si'EAKK, the poet Spunskk, the 
dramatic writers Bln Jon son, 
Beaunont and Eletoiii'.u; the 
scholar, soldier, and statesman. 
Sir Philip Sydney ; and Silt 
Walter Baleigh. The great 
reformers Calvin and John 
Knox, the famous divine 
Hooker, and Fox, the author 
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of “ The Book of Martyrs,” also 
lived in these times. 

The celebrated Scotchmen, 
the Admiuaiilk Ciiriguton 
and Btcuanan; the great 
iiierchuTit Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham ; the Admirals Hawkins, 
Fuoiiisiikk, and Drake, were ' 
all men of great renown ; while | 
in foreign countries there lived 
tliQ famous Galileo, Kepler, I 


T vciio Brahe, G esner,Titian, 
Camoenb, and Tasso. 

But no more. You have had 
a very long lesson to-day. You 
have seen how, as it is well 
said, the whole nation roused 
itself from long habits of bar- 
barity ; so that arts, corn- 
inLiec, and legislation began 
to ac(£uiro new strength every 
day. 


LITTLE LUCY. 

FRIEND. 

Do you grieve to lie on your lonely be«l, 
When the ann is so brightly aiiining? 
The merry birds enrol above your bend. 
Yet 1 liear not a word of rejiining. 

LUCY. 


Oh, no! though I siifTor, and great is my pain, 
Yet I read with much comfort nnd plensiire; 
With much to enjoy, why ahniild t complain, 
When a book is to mo a rich treasure ? 


For mo, too, the fairest fruits nnd flowers 
Are selected by fond friends’ nlfeetiun. 

I love the bright sun — the cooling showers^ 

And thank God for his care and ijrutection. 

Drother picks the nuts from their dark brown coat. 
The ripe peaches and pears from the tree ; 

Here, on my couch, from their pleasures remote, 

I rejoice in their kindness for me. 

When 1 hear below, in the busy street, 

Cumpni JUS joyful to school repairing, 

There’s jinisio to mo in their moving feet, 

Rosy health sweet contentment declai'ing. 

FRIEND. 

God tempers the wind to the lamb that is shorn. 
And meteth thy strength to thy trial. 

You have his precious 'vord ; — no outcast forlorn ; 
Ask his grace, and ne’er fear a denial. 
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I P. We will have a few more 
I questions on the old lessons. 

; 44. Mention the different 

; nninbers. 4.'i. The different per- 
! sons. 46. The dilVerent eases, 
i 47. Clive me a sentenee with 
I the word “Thora.as” in the sin- 
I ^n!ar niimhcr; — with Thomas 
in the plural number. 

4S. ATnkc three more sen- 
tonecs, with Thomas in the 
fir>t person — in the second 
person — in the third perhon. 

4‘). Make a sentence with 
Thomas in the nominative ease 
— another w’ith Thomas in the 
jiossessive — another in the ob- 
jective ease. 

.'lO. Ciive me the followinf^ 
noniiK in the plural nniiiber: 
do;r, box, lady, wife, ox, eliild, 
woman, {^oose, sheep, deer, 
France, the sun. 

51 . riianfrc the gender of the 
words bull, boy, man, uncle, 
he-g«)at, cock-sparrow. 

52. (’an you change the gen- 
der of these w’ords — box, bird, 
person, table, animal ? AVliy not ? 

53. Sometimes you form the 
degrees of (*umpnrisoTi by adding 
er and v.st to the positive degree. 
Why do you compare the ad- 
jective hnff in that manner? 
Why tlic adjective weak? 

.54. Do you compare red 
exactly in the same way? 

55. Why do you double the 
last consonant ? 

56. Cdiiipare aim*// and gay; 

I give the rule concerning each. 

57. (.kimpare taisa, little^ and 
; heantifiil, and say the rule 
- concerning each. 


58. What do yon call the 
nniiihcrs owe, /wo, ihrve, &c.? 
Can yon compare them? 

59. What is the difference 
between a relative and a 
personal pronoun? 

60. Mention the relative 
pronoun. Wlienalo yon use 
irhit'h f When do you use who ? 

I AVhen Ibnli " , 

61. AV^hat do yon call the 
word that preecdc%the relative? 

62. AVhut wonl is used both 
as antecedent and relative? 

63. The pronouns this and 
that are used to point out a 
particular noun. AVhat arc 
they therefore called ? 

64. Give mo the plurals of 
this and that, 

65. What sort of a pronoun 
is every? 

66. What sort of a pronoun 
is who when used to ask a 
question ? 

67. What sort of a pronoun 
i.s ail? 

68. AVhy arc all these pro- 
nouns sometimes called Adjec- 
tive l^ronouns”? ' 

69. AVlien you see a w'ord 
added to averh to tell yon some- 
thing about the action, such 
as “ I sing well” what do you 
call this tvord? 

70. Give me an adverb of 
time, 71. An adverb td place, 
72. An adverb of manner. 73. 
An adverb of (juantily. 74. An 
adverb of itumher. 75. An ad- 
verb of affirmation — another of 
nef/ntwn. 

[ 76. “I will sing hy-nnd~hy**^ 

what do you call “ by-and-by”? 
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“My dear Children, — 

“ 1 hope to finish our lesson 
on Italy to-day. 

“character of the people. 

“ Look at your map, and you 
m^y sec thr^e countries — 
Sfiain^ and France. The in- 
habitants of these countries are 
all niuch alike. They all have 
dark hair, /lark complexions, 
high narrow foreheads ; nearly 
all wear the moustache or 
beard. 

“But they are much alike 
in their disposition as well as 
their appearance. Most of 
them arc * excitable* people. 
They have strong passions; 
they soon become angry, or 
sorry, or ghul, as children do. 
They are alike, too, in their 
religion, tor all but a very few 
arc Roman Catholics. This is 
partly because they arc alike 
in their tastes. 1 told you that 
the Italians are fond of music, 
and painting, and singing, and 
dancing; so also arc the 
Spaniards and French. So we 
find that in their religion there 
is much pomp and show. Music 
and singing, paintings, pic- 
tures, and statues, all form part 
of their religious c rcmonics. 

“ Then those nations consist 
principally of the ‘ Celtic* races 
of man; they are not, however, 
exactly alike. The French arc 
said to be volatile and gay; the 
Spaniards more solemn and 
grave; while tiic Italians arc 
more passionate and vindictive. 
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“The Italian painters have ' 
been very famous men. From 
Italysprang Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, Corregio, Mi- ; 
chael Angelo, Paolo Veronese, ' 
the Cnracci, Guido, Spngno- , 
letti, Salvator Rosa, Caiialetta, | 
and many others. ^ 

“ EDUCATION. ! 

I 

“ Yon may be thankful that ; 
you are not an Italian child; i 
for although Italy has produced = 
good poets, painters, and singers, I 
the people have very little edii- ; 
cation ; most of the poor have | 
no education at all, or it is of 
so wretched a kind that it is 
hardly worth the name. Nearly 
all the schools arc conducted ' 
by ]>rie.sts and Jesuits. These | 
men do not like that tlie people ' 
should learn too much. If 
they find a child who is very j 
clever, they will, pcrliu])S, take j 
pains with him that lie may | 
become a priest also. In the j 
higher schools and colleges 
most of the professors are i 
])rieKts. In many parts the 
people may not read any book 
they choose, but only such as 
the priests peniiit. In the vil- 
lages scarcely one can write or 
read at all. TIiils are the people 
kept ill ignorance by their bad 
teachers. 

“ I think, therefore, that yon 
would not like to be an Italian 
child, for you would then grow ! 
up - to be as unhappy os the j 
Italians are. i 
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“ GOVERNMENT. 

■ “Wlierc a nation has not 
j pood education it vrill not be 
j li kcly to have pood govern men t. 

The Italians have been kept in 
' ignorance by their priests, so 
also they have been enslaved by 
! them. The Pope and kings, 

; the priests and the nobles of 
Italy, have for u long time 
governed tlie people as tliough 
' they were slaves. Instead of 
forming one large nation, the 
I petjplc of Italy have been 
I divided, and governed by 
foreign monarelis. 

“ Yon remember how, in u 
f«)rmcr loss<m, we learned of 
the different kinds of govern- 
ment, — of the absolute iiio- 
narehy, the limited monarchy, 
and the republic. The kings 
who have divided Italy, and 
who oppress the people, arc 
absolute monarelis. They can 
I make what taxes they jilease, 
so that if any branch of com- 
merce flourish, they can ruin it 
by making the merchants jmy 
heavy duty. If the people give 
attention ‘ to agriculture, and 
get profit from the soil, the 
! ‘ nobles * who own the hand 
! make the cultivators pay a 
heavy rent, and then take the 
profit to themselves. If other 
; men give attention to learning 
j and science, then the priests 
j can prohibit them from reading 
j any books except those chosen 
j by themselves. Thus ra?«- 
i mercc or manvfactures may be 
i crushed by the king; agricuU 
ture by the nobles and owners 
of the land; and learning and 
science by the priests. How 
much may a people’s happiness 


depend upon their govern- 
ments! 

** Such been the state of 
Italy for a long time. At pre- 
sent the people of Italy groan 
under most cruel taxes, oppres- 
sions, and all kinds of injustice 
from their rulers. They long 
to bo united into one king- 
dom, and many long to form a 
re)mblic and govern them- 
selves. But nations like tlie 
Italians, Spanish, and French, 
arc, as 1 told yon, very “ ex- 
citable”; they soon chaiigo 
their o]iinionsI 'J^ic Italians, 
therefore, arc not a fit people 
to fonn a republic ; they would 
soon quarrel among themselves, 
as the Spanish and Frciieh 
people have done. 

“ The full of Napoleon Bona- 
parte was a source of joy to 
most of the nations of hhirojie, 
but it was u great sorrow to 
the Italians. When Napoleon 
was master of Italy, he knew 
what the country required. 
By his control everything was 
changed. The pco])lc were 
united under one government, 
and new life and joy were 
awakened. When Najiolcon 
fell, Italy was again divided 
and oppressed by its old mas- 
ters. Napoleon prophesied that 
this beautiful but unfortunate 
country would one day be 
united again. Every one who 
wishes well for Italy hopes that 
this pro])hccy may be fulfilled, 
and that the pcojile may 
flourish in peace under the 
government of a limited mon- 
archy. 

“f am sure, dear children, 
that I did not intend to give 
you so long an account of | 
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Italy. I .shall, however, give 
you only a short nicmory lesson 
to learn. 

“ Your afleetionate friend, 
“ Uncle Uighakd.** 

EUROPE. 

ITALY. 

(Position.) — Italy is ihp 
middle peninsula of Uie three at 
the south of Europe, It is 
Ijounded on the north hy the Alps, 
Oft the. east hy the Gci.f of 
Venice, and on the south and 
west hu the Mediterranean 
Sea. I* 

(Soil, Ac.) — Italy, Itecume 
of its position, has a fine soil 
and rlinnite. ft therefore pro- 
duces nhnndant and rich fruits, 
suvh as yrapes, oramjes, lemons, 
citrons, melons, ulices, mulherries, 
cliestnuh^ it is called 

“ The Garden of Europe,*' Jtaly 
has a raiKjv of mountains extend- 


ing die whole length through the 
centre. Its principal rivers, tlte 
Po, die Adige, and the Tiber, are, 
however, unimportant, 

(Divisions .) — The diree prin- 
cipal divisions of Jtaly are Aus- 
trian Italy at the north, the 
kingdom of the Pope in the middle, 
ana the kingdom of Naples (some- 
times called the Two Sicilies^ at 
the south. It is also subdivided ' 
into nine independent stales. | 
(Towns.) — The principal 
toufns are Venice, Genoa, and ■ 
Vi»A, formerly the greatest com- ' 
mrcial cities in the world. Bo- ! 
LoGNA, T urin, Milan, Mantua, | 
Padua, Leghorn, Florence, i 
Rome, Off N aples. 

(People.) — The. people of 
Italy, like, other Celtic nations, 
are excitable and passionate. 
They delight in music, poetry, 
painting, &r., but they are badly 
educated and badly governed. 


0 SAY, BUSY BBB. 


O .-AY, husy boe, whitlior now are yon going, 

'NVliitlior now ore you going — to work, or to piny? 

** I mil huunil to tbo gnnlon, where roses are bluM ing, 
Fur I must ho making sweet lionoy to-day. 

Swcot honey — sweet honey — 

Fur T must bo inal&ing sweet honey to-day.” 

(> Huy, pretty dove, whither now are you flying, 

Wliitl er now ore yon flying, to London or Home T 
** 1 am hound to my nest where my partner is sighing, 
And wait' ig for me in my snng little lioine. 

Lit tie home — little home — 

And waiting fur me in my snug little home.” 

So we, all so happy, while daily advancing 
Til wisilom and knowledge, in virtue and love. 

Will sing on our way, in our progress rejoicing, 

As hri-'k ns the hoe, and as true as the dove. 

Will sing — will sing — 

As hribk os the bee, and as time as the dove. 
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INDUSTRY. 

BRKJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 

A 

P. You henrdllow industrious /*. Yes; he looked about 
Franklin was as an apprciiiiee. eagerly fur a baker's i^iop. 
Let us bear how he grew up to hen he rouebed the Market 
be a man. Street be met a chi^l carrying a 

More than four hundred miles loaf; and he asked it, ^^VVhere 
from Boston, where Franklin did you buy that bread?” The 
was born, there is a town called child pointed out the baker’s 
I’liiLAiiELPiiiA. In the year shop, .*<0 he w'eiit there and 
ns.*) you might have seen a asked for some biscuits, such 
boat stopping at this town with as he used to cat at Boston, 
some piisseiigers. One of these The woman told him that she 
WAS A poor bungry-looking boy had not any; then he asked for 
in his working flrcss. He w'as a threepenny loaf, 
covered with dirt; hi.s pockets We do not keep threepenny 
were tilled with shirts and loaives,” said the woman, 
stockings; he did not know a **Thcn,” he said, ** please 
soul in the place, nor where to give me three penny-worth of 
seek a lodging. He was very bread of some kind or other.” 
tired too; he had been w'alking The woiinui gave Jiirn three 
and rowing for u long time, uiid penny rolhs. lie looked much 
he hud h(^ no sleep the night surprised to see that they were 
before. so large; but he put one roll 

Ion, Then I think he must under each arm, and began to 
have been tired— 1 sliould have eat the third, continuing his 
been. walk up the street, while the 

P, All the money in his pocket people wondered at liLs odd ap- 
w'us a Dutch dollar, and about pcarance. lie walked on imiil 
a shilling’s ^vorth of coppers. he reached the river side, where 
The poor boy gave tiie boat- he took a draught of water Avith 
men who had rowed him to Phi- his bread ; then, feeling that the 
ladelphia the shilling’s worth one roll was as much as lio 
of coppers, and then Avalked could cat, he gave the other 
up the street. What do you two to a w'oman and her child 
think he Avould do first? who had been passengers Avith 

W. I think he Avould get him in the boat, 
something to cat. The boy next went back to 
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the Street, and seeiiij' a number 
of well-flreHsed jieoplu ffoin;; to 
the. Qiiukers* iiieetiiij'-lnjusc, he 
followci 1 1 hem, entered t he jdaec, 
and fell into a sound sleep; 
from whieli he did not awake 
until the ineetin;' was over, and 
the assembly had {rone away. 
Then one of the eonj'iepitiDi 
was ^^ood ennii^h to wake him. 

lun. How tired he must have 
Ixseii^AVas that buy Franklin, 
pa]):i? 

y*. Yes. Let ns sec how he 
eainc to be so far away from 
lionic. Aft#/ some years of his 
appreiitieeshiphad passed away, 
his brother, who was, yon may 
renieniber, his master, was put 
in prison on aeeonnt of an 
article whieh liad been printed 
in his news]iaper. 'NVheii he 
w'as set free the authorities pro- 
hibited him from ever printiiifj; 
it ajv.iin ; and as, diiriii;:; his eon- 
fineinent, Benjamin had m:i- 
najjed the paper with {jreat 
siiirit, Ids brother conhl only 
eontinne it by allowing; it to be 
published in his name, llis in- 
dentures of ap]>rentieesliip were 
then jriveii up to him. Some, 
time al'terw'urds Jiis brother, 
who was a passionate man, 
struck him. Franklin was very 
aii^ry, and knowing;; that his 
brother could not detain him, 
now that his in i lent tiros were 
j^iveii up, he took advantaj^c of 
the eirenmstanee, ui ^ loft him. 

This action was not quite fair 
on Benjainin's juirt; his bro- 
ther, therefore, went to all the 
other printers in Boston, per- 
suading them not to give him 
any work, and Himjiiiniii was 
thus compelled vo leave bis 
native town. He secretly sailed 
3:22 


for New York, without the con- | 
sent of his parents, and there j 
he could not find any employ- { 
inent, but was recommended to | 
a printer in Pliiladeljdiia. ! 

ir. 1 do not think it was I 
right of him to leave Boston I 
witliont letting his father know'. | 

P. No. Franklin himself w'.is ' 
alierwnrds sorry for what he 
had doif'^; he s.iys that this net 
was one of the errorx of bis life. 
However, here he w.is in IMiila- 
del])hia. After he hud awoke 
from his sh‘ep, and had left 
thetinak(5rs’ meeting-hon^e, he 
found a lodging for the night. 
The next morning he proceeded 
to call on the printer to whom 
he had been sent for w'ork. 

Can you not imtigine his 
t hough as he w'cnt forth in 
the >t range city? Ah, 1 kiunv 
how' be would feel! lie w'onld 
say to him''elf. “ Here I am all 
alone — no one knows me here — 
nobody speaks to me — 1 am not 
very hapjiy, for I am in»t sure 
that 1 ha\e done right I am 
very poor too — I may not get 
w’ork — I may have to heg.” 

“ Look,” he would say to 
himself, -‘look at thc'JC strange 
people passing up and down — 
liow' eheerfiil that man looks— 
he has a eoiiifortahlc home — 
he is rcspeetablc niul Inijipy.” 

‘•Well,” he would s.ay again, 
“so may I he. No, I will not 
heg! 1 can work — I eaii think — 

I can read and can w-ritc — I 
can rise up early and go to bed 
late— 1 am industrious! Wlio 
says 1 may have to beg?” Then 
In; w'ould reproach himself for 
having had such a thought — 
“No, I w'ill, never beg — I have 
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bcooint* very poor, iiiul hsWL* j IT. No; 1 can uihiiM'<^t:nul 
iallcn <lo\vii. but 1 mu ijvt up ' that. Siipposi' some otlier por- 
ftfftnn. I will rise in the worhlT* . son bad a sixponeo. IIi* ini^lit 
'riion lit* would make liable to ; spend Id. for beer, mid -lil. Tor ! 
tbe printer. | mem, and Id. for bread, Ibr bi.<i I 

Mu. HuvoFoRn, Priutcr^Phi- , dinner; but Franklin would j;et 
hidclpliifi, w as t lie diiverioii, and . two jienny rolls, and .some w ater ' 
.soon Beniamin Franklin bad ' from tbe river, and would ' 

found tlie bouse. But here be , the other 4d. j 

w'ns disappointed; there was uti j L, lie did not avia/ so mueb — I 
w'ork for him! Mr. Bradford ^ that is the .M‘ele^ i 

said, bowe\ er. that tbcie Avas a I /*. 'IVne; it is a very old 
man nanii‘(l Ki-iMi:n, wbonii^br ] pieee of wbdom — that be is the 
perb.ips bud him einjiloMiuait. . riebe.st man who lia.^ tbe levtest 
A;rain Benjamin Franklin . wants. Do you remiMnlior the 
wont forth; but aftain he was ' .story »>f Alexander fSie I in at? 
disap{)oin(ed. Mr. Kcinier had | A. Yes; be had made him- 
no work for bim. Mr. Keiiiier | .self ma.ster of all tbe woild. and 
bad not even a knowledge of tbe j then be w.is in trouble: be was 
bu'»inev.« ; be bad only a jirint- ■ jioor beeaii.se be avo/Wanotb(‘r 
ing press, whieli Avas (juite out j Avorld to eonquer, and bad not 
of order, 'fliis pivc Franklin j it. And tbeii, Diojjems — 
some hope: he said if there i /^. Yes; but avc are runiiinj? 
Avas no Avork he could make | UAvny from Franklin, lie workeil 
some; ami alter eoii.sideriiij; a j Avell at Mr. Keimer’s, so bis 
AA'bile, Keiiiier .said to bitn, | Avork soon increased; be Ava« 

‘‘ You may sec if you can put i tberefore able to take rt'Speet- 
thc old press to rifjbt.s.” j able ]od;rjn^s. 11c Avas even 

Franklin would notAA’ait to be ■ be^iimitiij to save nione\, Avben 
told twice; lie set to Avork im- > be met Aviib a A'ery templiiif' j 
mediately, and before lou^ the oiler of employment, 
jiress was mended. In a feAv One of Franklin’s letters bad j 
days be found tbat there avus by cbaiier* fallen under tbe eye i 
printiiifr to be. done, llismavrcr of Sir Willium Kn/ft, tlic ; 
could not afford to pay bim governor of the proAince. Sir i 
nincli wages, but be did not William Avas so struck Aviili flic . 
mind that. A man avIio can good pcninansbip, and the .s7///e ; 
dine on a dry bivcuit, and enjoy q/'cowipo.s?ViViM, that be, inquired j 
dry breail mid cold Avatcr, ran- who wrote it. Wbcii lobht hi'go- ! 
not be broiigbt into trouble by veriior saifl that Franklin mu.st I 
liaA'ing little money — n very be a promising young inmi, and 
little money eould satisfy Frank- that he Avoiild give him .M)me. 
lin; lie earried bis about profitable Avork to do. One day, 

AAitb bim, in bis inirid; bis great therefore, Avhilc he and his 
luxiirie.s Averebis OAvn ihougbts. master, Kcinier, Avere at work 
lie did not need half as much in the oflicc, tliey Aiv'cre usto- 
rnoiicy as any one else Avould ; nislied to see tbe governor and 
AA'ant to make bim rich. I another finely-dressed gentle- 
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man knocking at theirdoor. The 
governor asked fur Franklin, 
and, aflcr some conversation, 
said that he intended to cstab* 
lish a printing'housc, and pro- 
misc<] tliat Krankliii should have 
the printing of the public papers 
for both governments. 

This was indeed good nc\v^ 
for Franklin ; he had never 
dreamt of “ getting up ’* in the 
World so suddenly os this. But 
he thought, “1 do not know 
whttlier my father will lend me 
the money to begin business 
with.” 'riifc governor, however, 
said that Franklin should return 
to Boston; and he gave him a 
letter to his father, in which 
he set forth all tlic advantages 
which his son would gain by 
the sclieine, and urged him to 
lend his son tiie required money. 

bVanklin set out fur home 
with a joyful heart, for the 
governor for some time before 
he wont had treated liim with 
great kindness; he had fre- 
quently invited him to dinner, 
and was familiar and friendly 
towunis him ; the lad was, there- 
fore, proutl of these honours. 
When he reached Boston his 
father and brothers were very 
glad to sec him. He had been 
away seven months; during all 
that time they had not heard 
of liiin, nor did they know where 
he was; and now ho had conic 
back, dressed in a new suit of 
clothes, with a silver watcli. 


and five pounds sterling! llis ! 
father, too, wondered exceed- | 
ingly at his story, and the con- | 
tents of the letter, lie con- 
sidered the question for a long 
time; he turned the mutter over 
and over again in his mind, and 
at last he refusc<l to lend his 
st>n the money. He said that 
I he was only eighteen years old, 
and was too young to manage 
such a large business; but that 
he should have some money 
when he should reach the age 
of onc-aiid-twcMity. 

Franklin was tlicrcforo obliged 
to return to Philadelphia with- 
out success. Sir William Keith, ; 
however, did not say that the 
project should be given up. Ho 
kindly said to Franklin, ** Siime 
your fatlicr will not lend 
the money, X will do it myself. 

I will advance you a hundred 
pounds.” It was soon after 
arranged that Franklin should 
go to Kiighind to buy type and 
presses, and all that was wanted 
for tlie cstablishiiiciit. Accord- 
ingly he set sail fur London in 
the next packet-ship, taking ‘ 
with him the governor’s letter 
of credit for £100, and recom- 
mendations to many gentlemen 
of iiifiuciicc. 

This >vas a great change for 
Franklin. How difiurent were 
his thoughts no\v from those of j 
his first morning in Philadel- 
phia! He would say to himself^ | 

I have risen now ! ’ i | 


TUB WORLD’S WKALTU. 

Tns swelling of on outwonl fortune con 
Create n prosp’^ous, not n happy man ; 

A iwacefiil Conscience is the true Content, 

And Wealth is but her golden ornament. — quables. 
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“ He will net comt'* mid the frentio child, 

And bIic putted the poor dofr’e head, 

And nlie plenenntly ciilIM him and fondly .smil'd ; 

Hut he heeded her nuf,*in hi.s anf^uish wild, 

^’ur arueo from hia lowly l)ed. 

*Twaa his master’s prave wlierc he chose to rest. 

He piinrded it nipht nnd day ; 

Tlie love that plow’di in his priitefiil hrenst, 

For the friend who had fc<l, cuntrullcd, ciiirst, 

M ight never fade away. • 

And when the long grass rnstled near 
TkMientli some hasting tread, 
lie started up with a quivering ear. 

For he tlmnglit *twns the step of his master dear, 
llctuniing from the dead. 

Jitit sometimes, when a storm drew’ nigh, 

And the elouds were dark and tleel, 
lie tore the turf with a tnoiirnfiil ery. 

As if ho would force his way, or die, 

To his mucli-Ioved master's feet. 

fc?o there tlirough the summer’s heat he lay, 

Till nut u inn nights gn'W bleak, 

Till hi.s eye grew dim witJi his hope's decay, 

And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt nnd weak. I 

And oft the pitying children brought | 

Their offerings of meat nml hreml. j 

And to eonx him away to th'-ir homes they sought; 

Hut his luiricd muster he ne'er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely l)cd. 

Cold winter eamo with nn angry sway, 

And the snow lay deep nnd sore, 

Then liis moaning grew fainter day hy day, 

Till close whore the broken iotubbione lay 
lie fell, to rise no more. 

And wben he struggled with mortal pain, 

And Death w'ns by bis side, | 

With one loud cry that shook the plain. 

He ealled for liis master, — but all in vain. 

Then strctelied himself and died. 

X.. R. s. 
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I W. If you i)loasc, piipn, wc 
I want to know iiioru iilioiit the 
ffroiit iriL'ii who lived in Queen 
Eliisalierirs rei^n, niiil you said 
we. .siioidd hear of the new ;n- ! 
vent ions. ; 

J\ It would take a lon^r time 
to. pi VC you the history of the i 
great men ; I can only mcutioii ! 
II few piirticiilars. j 

Sii xKSFUAUK i.s known as the , 
best dramatic writer that ever j 
lived; he wrote 35 plays; and' 
was horn at Stratford-on>Avoii. 

II'. And who was Mr. 
Spenser? 

Ki»Mt;?ii) Si*KNsmt, the poet, 
was the niitlnir of “The Fairy 
Qiie<*n.” An lri.s!i moh set lire 
to Ills house in (^)rk, and ]iart 
of his heaiilifid poem was de- 
stroyed. Spenser died soon [ 
after, being bnjken-hearted, | 
and almost a hoirgar. • 

j /on. And what made Sir ; 


I fellow, thy necessity is greater 
; than mine.” A few minutes 
, after he himself died. 

I’ A. And was Si a Thomas i 
Okkhuam, the merchant, a 
good man ? 

Yes; and a good merchant i 
too. He built at his own ex- ' 
pensc the Koval Exchange, ■ 
and founded (h'eshnni College. | 
Her Majesty dined with him at I 
the Koval Exchange, and he I 
was cailed the Queen’s mcr- 1 
' chant, because he had the ' 
! management of her money ! 
transactions. 'J’itc admikaiile i 
C uiciiToN is said to have been i 
a mo.st wonderful man. He 
excelled as an orator, poet, 
philosopher, boxer, fencer, 
gladiator, scholar, courtier, and 
soldier. | 

I 

The INVENTIONS in Queen j 
Elizabeth’s reign are w'ortli I 


I 


I 


Philip Sydney celebrated? 

i\ I said that he was a cele- 
brated scholar. His poem 
“Arcadia” was very popular. 
He was not only accumplished 
hilt ainiahle. In a battle in 
the Netherlands he xvas nior- 
tally wounded, and his servants 
brought him some water to 
quench his thirst. As he was 
raising the bottle to bis lips, he 
saw lieside him a common 
soldier who w'us dying, and 
was perhaps looking witli long- 
ing eyes at the draught. Sir 
Philip could not be.ar this; 
although he needed the water 
himself, he iiistauriy handed i# 
to the poor man, saying, “Poor 
3*20 


noticing. Wafehas for the j 
pfU’ket were lirst introduced I 
from (ieriiuiny: one was ]>re- 
sented to the Queen. Furs ' 
and muffs also were first xvorn ; i 
and carriages were brought I 
from France. In the year 1601, 
however, a bill was brought ; 
into Parliament to prevent | 
riding iu coaches; for it was ' 
said that it rendered the gentle- | 
men ctfeiiiinate ; but the bill i 
was dropped. \Vhiilehone was ! 
introduced from the wdiale 
fisheries, and sail-cloth was first 
made for the use of the navy. 

The lirst newapupers were 
printed in this ndgn, to inform 
the people of the defeat of the 
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Spuiii.'ili Ariniuhi; hut tliey diii 
• iiut cMiiie into jieiicTul u-c tluMi. 
! Two of tin* stops used in wriiinji 
■ were invented; uaiiieU, the 
colon ( : ) and tlie senii-eoion ( 

. The lir.'«r paptr-mH/ was esta- 
Mi.shed at JMrtford in Kent hy 
a (■erin.in. Afum was dis- 
covered in England ; it hatl 
; hitherto heen a monopoly he- 
, longing to Koine. Tliis article 
. is nselul to the. dyer, the candle- 
I maker, iind the nicrehant. 
i Pi'arhrs were lirst brought into 
' England from Persia ; tuUps 
I from Holland; laurels and the 
i horse-chestnut tree from the 
] Levant. Asparatpts^ artU'hohs^ 
and raulijluiverSf were also intro- 
i (Jnced. 

The stocking-frame was ano- 
ther useful invention of this 
reign. It wii.s invented hy the 
Kev. William Lee, lie hegaii 
to use it for weaving stockings 
at a village near KottinghaiiL 
hut the stocking knifftts were 
jealoas; they feared he woiihl 
ruin their trade, and ihevilrove 
him away, lie lied to rrance, 
where he was treated (|nire as 
badly, and lie soon died of a 
broken heart in the grealc.st 
poverty. Nottingham is still 
the head-qimrtcrs of tlie stock- 
ing trade. 

Needlej; iirst came into use 
in Elizahetirs reign. They 
had he.cn invented in the reigii 
of Edward II., hut none knew 
how to make them except the 
inventor, who died. CjI'ousc, a 
German, revived the. ait, and 
carried on a trade at lluckiiig- 
ham, where there is still a large 
manufactory. In the early 
part of this reign copper moneif 
was first brought into use. 


Such were the principal in- j 
vcmioii!! and iinproveinents of 
Eliz.ll n th's reign. The subject 
of tlie I'rtSTrsiK of these times is 
a railicr interesting one. Its 
great peculiarity was the cnor- 
inoiis niti'worn round the neck. 
This riitf gave great olVencc to 
the strict Puritans, ho thtnight 
the hue of all finery a sin. One 
of their writi'rs makes ii furious 
attack upon it, and speaks of it 
as cloiffft’d and peste.mi with 
needlework.” He says, that 
the lords of the Court were 
very choice ahontstlieir shirts. 
These were maile of eanihric, 
with open work down the 
.seams ; so that they often cost 
ten pounds each, which, he adds, 
“is horrible to think of.** 'flic 
Queen lienself tliougnt that her 
Kuhjeets w’erc heginiiiiig to w'esr 
their ruffs too largo ; for it is 
saitl that certain grave ]>cr.sonR 
were H])poinled to .stand at the 
gates of the (*ify and cut down 
every riilf that was more than 
a >ard in depth. A f>rochima- 
tioii was also issued against 
wearing gold clia' '.s, and cloaks 
wliicli sometimes reached down 
to the men's lieel.s. The length 
of their KW'ords ivas limited to 
three feet. 

The AMUSEMENTS of tho.se 
times ivere not of the most 
refined character ; hull and 
hear baiting, tlie baiting of 
apes, cock -fighting, cards and 
dice, quoits, racket, nino-hole.s, 
and leaping hedges and ditclie.s, 
w'erc inalters in which both 
gentlemen and ladies took an 
interest. Even the Queen en- 
joyed such sports, and was 
'fond of noisy entertain iiients. 
During lier meals she listened 
.327 
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to “twelve trumpets and two 
I kettle-drums, which, together 
with fifes, comets, and side- 
drums, made the hall ring for 
half an hour together.” The 
old sports of hunting and hawk- 
ing, with pageant and show, 
were the chief diversions of the 
higher ranks. Theatres were 
also getting much into vogue; 
and their entertainments were 
much improved by the plays 
of “ Will Shakspcarc.” For 
some time plays were acted on 
Sundays only; after 1579 they 
were acted ron Sundays and 
week-days also. The theatres 
were from the beginning stoutly 
opposed by the Puritans. In 
the very early times only reli- 
gions pieces, “mysteries and 
moralities founded on tlicScrip« 
turcs,” were acted. 

You have now heard some- 
thing of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. We have talked 
of the great men, the inven- 
tions, new' articles of commerce, 
the dress, and the amusements 
of the people; suppose that yon 
next write the lesson. 

Lesson 34. ETAZABETD. 

Began to reign . . 1 558. 

Died 1G03. 

1. Qiteen Elizabeth was the 
second dawjhter nf JJenrt/ VTIL 
by his second wife^ Anne Dohyn. 
She beyan her reiyn hy applying 
herself to the settlement of the 
national religion. Being aided 
by wise and prudent ronnsc/lors. 
the great work was arcompUshed 
which rendered her reign glorious. 

2. The imprisonment and 
execution of her cousin, Mart'I 
Queen of Soots, was a less 
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pleasing event, Elizalteth was 
led to commit this cruel act by 
her jealousy, and fear lest the 
Roman Catholics should place 
hfary on the throne in her stead. 
The punishment was aJso inflicted 
bejcause Mary took part in one 
of the many conspiracies which 
had been formed against the 
Qtisen*s life, 

3. 7 'At. cowpiest of the Span- 
ish Armada was another ffreat 
incident. By this conquest the 
hopes of the Papists, who had ex- 
f>ected to crush the power of the /*ro~ 
tejttants at one blow, were defeated. 

4. The conquest of the Span- 
iards also gave rise to a high 
feeling of courage in the Kng~ 
lish, This led to the increase 
of their navy, and the estahlish- 
ment of their suj}eriority on the 
sens. Thus the power of the 
kingdom was tinirh inrreastd. 
Enterprise and eommeice rdso 
flourished. 

5. On the whole, this reign is 
remarkable for (1.) The estab- 
lishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion ; (2.) The increase of the 
naval power ; (3.) The increase 
of commerce and enfetprise ; 
(4.) The improvement of manu- 
factures and inventions; (5.) 
The nnmlwr of learned and 
brave men, so that the time of 
Queen Elizabeth was styled 
“ the Angustan age of England.” 

On the other hand, evil as 
well as grjod was begun : (0.) 
The establishment of the slave- 
trade ; (1.) of many monopolies; 
and (8.) the. religious persecutions 
were all sources of mischief; while 
Elizabeths exercise of unjust 
power was the Iwpinning of an 
evil which led in another reign to 
a most dreadful catastrophe. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. 

LONDON — THE NOKTIIERN BURURB8. 

** Mr DEAR CiiiLDHENy — wil) ycRi go? North, south, cast, 

** W e saw most of the mo<lcm or west ? * 
buildings of London, os you “ ‘ Suppose we begin with the 
heard in my last letter ; hut it north/ I replied, 
was very hard work to visit so “ * Very well. Then take the 
many places in one day. first turning to the riglit.' 

“On the fifth day wo went “*Ilow quiet all the streets 
to the Great KxiiiniTioN ; but arc!* I remarked. ‘They Hp]>enr 
if you suppose I am going to so strange; for all the shofi win- 
talk of what we saw there, you dows, and the private \\ indows 
are nii.««tnkcn. My friend and J also, arc shut ii]>s 'I'lie pavc- 
were so tired when wc reached inent, too, and the romls, are 
home, that wc were too glad to > quite empty, except — look, what 
sit still. I found that to give | is that object in the distance?’ 
you any idea of the Palace, the I On getting nearer to it, we 
crowds of visitors, or the won- j found it was a cart nearly filled 
dcrfiil sights, w'oiild cost me i with mud, which some men had 
many hours of labour; ‘besides,’ swept ofi’ the roatls. ‘These 
1 thought, ‘you must have heard scavengers,* said my friend, ‘are 
all about the Exhibition by obliged to be up early, that the 
this time.* And then again 1 roads may be cleaned before 
TCineinbered that the next day the bu<itlc begins.* 
wc were to visit the suburbs of “ ‘ Who pays them for clcan- 
London, when we should have ing the streets ?’ 
a great <leal to do. SSo 1 pro- “ ‘ Their muster, the con- 
posed that wc should go to bed tractor. The mud of LotkIoii 
at once, and have a good night’s is so/d to a contractor. He find.s 
rest. And we did so. it worth while to jiay for per- 

“ The next morning my niii^hion to clean the streets, and 
friend knocked at my bedroom to curt away the mud. But here 
door before it was light. It comes some one else. i)id I 
was only five o’clock, but he not mention the r/tfu/zV/r’s of the 
placed a candle and some warm London mud before ?’ 
w'atcr outside my door, and told “‘Ah, that poor man looks 
me to make Inustc. When we veiy tired,* 1 said, as u stranger 
were rcaily we each ate a crust passed us ; ‘he seems as if he 
of bread, so that we might not has not been to bed yet.’ 
go out ‘on an empty stomach,’ “* Yes,’ said my friend, ‘he 
and then slipped quietly out at goes to bed earlier than this 
the door. only once a week ; he is a )>rintcr. 

“‘Now,* said my friend, as He has been at w'ork all night 
we stood in the cold street, in 'preparing the newspaper which 
the damp grey fog, ‘ which way will be ready for us to read in 
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about an hoar’s time, liut here | 
are two more people coming; | 
the streets will bej^iii to fill soon.’ 

**Thc first iimn of these two 
was a policeman, walking on 
his 'beat'; the second was 
the lamplighter, putting out 
the lamps; we next overtook 
three iiiilkwoincn, who were, 
making a great noise with their 
Welsh language, and the empty 
Cling which they were carrying 
somewhere to bo filled. The ' 
next people wtio passed us were 
a man and u boy, with black 
sooty clothei^,und faces; they 
were sweeps, going to rouse up 
some poor sleepy servant: then 
we met some bricklayers, who 
were going to their work. We 
found, too, that the roads were 
not (|iiite empty; a noisy but* 
cher’b cart overtook iis, iirwhicb 
w'cre two butchers driving to- 
wards Newgate market. 

“ ‘These incn,’said my friend, 
'are obliged to be at market 
very early, for they have to 
bring buck their meat, nml hang 
it in their shops by eight o’clock, 
or hiilf-pust. They are like the 
milkmen, and all who have to 
provitle articles of food ; we shall 
see others soon. Here comes u 
cab — see, it has trunks upon it; 
somebody is going oil* by the 
early train. Here are some more 
provision merchants: thesenicn 
with their baskets :ind burrows 
are costcrniuiigcrs ; they arc 
going to buy some vegetables, 
or ciierries, or other fruit, so as 
to earn their day’s bread. Here 
is one eoniing back from mar- 
ket already. What a quantity of 
flowers in pots he has in bis 
basket ! He will c..changc them 
for old clothes before the day is 
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over. Here comes a girl with 
some moss-roses and other flow- 
ers, which she will sell at a half- 
penny or a penny a bunch ; 
and here are two boys with 
baskets of wntcr-crcsses; they 
will sell all of them, perhaps, 
before cigiit o’clock. Here is 
something else on the road ; it is 
an immense wnggon-lond of cab- 
bages going to Covent Garden 
Market; they are vciy late, 
they ought to* have been there 
by four o’clock in the morning. 
And here, too, come two oxen 
and some sheep; they have been 
sold in Smithlield already this 
morning, and arc now being 
driven lionie to the butcher's.’ 

“‘Blit you sec it is getting 
Inter,’ I said ; ' there are many 
more people stirring. FI ere come 
a man and u boy bringing seve- 
ral things. See! they liavc a 
table or stand of soino kind; 
the man Iins a great tin boiler 
or kettle, and the boy has some 
cups and saiiecrs and u stool.’ 

“ * Yes ; tlicy have been keep- 
ing a niffht-roffec-stalL They 
sell cotVee from a very early 
hour until iiboiit half-past six 
or seven; and during all the 
iiigiit they find plenty of ciisto- 
incrs — the c:ihnien — and poliee- 
mcn, perhaps— the cattle-dro- 
vers; these fisli-woiiieii, who 
arc coming from Billingsgate 
with their load of fish, I dare 
say they had a little eoffee on 
^ their way. See how many more 
i people there arc now; it is just 
i seven o'clock. The lampligliters 
j have put out all the lights ; 
j here is a row of policemen, who 
1 are coming home from their 
j■night-dnty ; lierc arc some car- 
I penters going to work. Thepub- 
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‘ lic-hoiixvs are oponinj;. These 
two boy«» are errainl-lM»ys, I 
I dare say ; they are goiiijr to 
; take down the shutters ot* their 
j iiiasteiV shops. See how the 
, eoirce-hniise«areopeiie<l;hereis 
} one marked Karly hreaktast- 
• house.” I’liis cel- pie house has 
I been open Cor some time; there 
I are many (‘ol1<>e-huuses and eel- 
i pie lionses wliieli, like tliceottee- 
are kejit open all iii^rlit. 
See liow the servant maids of 
the private houses are opening 
j the shutters, and beating the 
j mats; some are cleaning the 
door-step**, others are sweeping 
the paMMiieiit, and here is a 
very clean servant, sluicing the 
pavement in front of her house 
with a pail of water. This great 
basket of ashes at the edge of 
the ]iavement is for the dust- 
man. and here is the dustmuii's 
cart it**elf. 

** *S'*e! the sweeps arc going 
home uilh their bags of soot; 
the milkmen and iiiilkwomeii 
are singing out “ /jV/u/c”; and 
some are letting down little 
cans of milk in the areas of 
those houses where the ser- 
vants will not get up. There 
is an early postniati going for 
his letters ; w'e shall see a iiews- 
puper-boy very soon ; there are 
I many cabs and carts about now', 

I you see, and the shops are 
I nearly all opem. Look into this 
j stable-yard : Jiere are two men 
i washing an oiiinibus, and others 
! bringing out the horses ; this is 
! the early omnibus which takes 
! the busy City gentlemen to town 
• by half- past eight.’ 

. “ ‘ Where are we now?’ I said, 
j “ ‘W<* are in Exmouth Street,' 

I Clerken WELL. We are getting 


near the Angel, Islington* 
which is the beginning of the 
great northern suburbs ; but let 
us go into ihcsc colfee-rooms 
and get some breakfast.’ 

** *11 lit it is not a respectable 
place; let us go to an hotel.’ 

“ * Don't you pretend to be 
so genteel, friend. 'I'lie C(»fl[ec- 
rooin is not the less re>|)e('tablc 
beeaiise the charge tor your 
breakfast is so little. Iflyou 
can’t eat the breakfast which 
you will got in these nice rooms, 
you may go without.’ ^o wu 
entered. , 

“‘What will 3-011 take, sir?’ 
said the waitress to ns as wc 
chose a table for ourselves. 

I should like, some coffee,’ 
I said, *anil a roll and an egg. 
Do you stdl eggs?’ 

“ * Yes, sir; but the rolls will 
not be in until eight o’clock.’ 

“‘Then I’ll wait,* I replied. 
*ril take the same,’ said iiiy 
friend; ‘only bring me a rasher 
of bacon instead of an egg. 
'J'hat is 11 curious rule of the 
bakers,’ he w-liisjiep'd to me; 
‘they- will not let ns lia\eany 
rolls ill London befori* eight 
o'clock — at h*nst, none of the 
bakers that 1 know will.’ 

“ * 'rheii that’s a shame,’ I 
cried out. 

“ ‘ Hush! ’he said, ‘you must 
not speak out loud in a coflco- 
rouin. Do yt>u not notice that 
the other gentlemen arc. read- 
ing? Here is to-day’s ]):ipcr; 
perhaps the one which the 
printer we met had been pre- 
paring. Here is yesterday’s 
Times, Here are “ Chunihers’s 
Journal,” “Bleak House,” and 
all kinds of Magazines. You 
do not pay anything fur reading 
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them — the food for your mind is 
given in with the food for your 
body. You see that here is a li- 
brary of amusing books besides.’ 

“ Tlic waitress soon brought 
us our breakfast; each had his 
own tray, covered with a snowj' 
white cloth. I certainly enjoyed 
my meal very much ; and when 
I paid lor it, I found that it cost 
very little. The charge for the 
coiie/; was 1 |d., for the hot but- 
tered roll 2d., for the egg l^d. ; 
total, 5d. To this, as my friend 
directed me, I added Id. for the 
waitress, to h^dp her to pay for 
the newspapers and periodicals 
which slic hnd lent us to read. 
‘You arc not obliged to pay 
that ficniiy,’ he added, ‘but it is 
always right to do so.’ 

“ ‘Now,’ said my friend, when 
we were again in the open air, 
‘we will not go direct to the 
Angel. T can show you some 
plaeos worthy of note before we 
reach there. Let us go back a 
little way. Here is aw'cll-known 
building, called the ]\[iddlk.skx 
HoUSK ok CoKIlKC’lKiN. TilC 
premises arc very large; and it 
is here that the criminals ofMid- 
dlesex arc sent to be punished. 
It contains about 350 cells, ami 
about 1,000 prisoners on an 
average— that is a srid number. 
There is a tread-mill inside, and 
there are workshops in which 
the prisoners arc employed. 

“ ‘ But let us ‘'o onward 
again to Islington. Here, in 
Exmouth Street, is a large 
building, which was once a 
theatre; but the Countess of 
Huntingdon bought it, and 
transformed it into a chapel.’ 

“We went o,. further, and 
reached a building called Sad- 
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ler’s Wells Theatre. ‘ Sad- I 
ler’s Wells,’ said niy friend, j 
‘was begun in this way: A . 
Mr Sadler di.scovered a nilncral 
spring here in the year 1683. 
He then caused certain wells to 
be made, which were therefore 
called Sad/er's Wells ; and os 
they became famous, and were | 
Irequontcd by much company, j 
he built u music-house to divert I 
his customers, which at length 
became a theatre* 

‘“We arc very near the 
Angel now, but we will turn 
in another direction. Near here 
is Myddelton SqiTAHK, called 
after the Sir Hugh who, you 
remember, inadc the NewUiver. 

In the same neighbourhood is 
the Nkw' Bivlr Head.’ 

“‘What is that?’ 1 s.'iid. 

‘“An immense reservoir; 
come and sec it. Now’ see what 
an inimctise sheet of W’ater it 
is; from this place an enormous 
quantity of water is supplied to 
the Londoners. But let us pass 
on to the Angel.’ 

“ ‘ Here is Pentonville. 
This neighbourhood is so called 
after Mr. Henry Petiion^ who 
began to build residences here in 
1773. This part of Penton villc 
is called the Barnsdury Koad ; 
it is so called after Lady JJer^ 
tiers, who had a inniior in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

** ‘ So that Barnsbiiry means 
“ Beruersbury,*” I said. 

“‘Yes. In this neighbourhood I 
arc the Movkl Prison and th.e I 
Caledonian Asylum, which ; ■ 
are fine buildings.’ I 

‘' But I have reached the | 
bottom of paper. 

” “ Your aflectionatc friend, , 

‘'Henry Young.” 
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THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERES. 


P. To-day we will begin our 
second lesson on tlie Verbs; and 
I warn you, Willie, that it will 
be a VLM'v long one. 

W. AVliy will it be long, 
papa? 

P, Because there arc so many 
kinds of verbs. And then each 
verb is divided into so many 
parts. And again, these have 
such different iiiflcetioiis. And 
what is worse than all — 

Jon. What is that? 

/\ Oh, nothing very bad ! 
But different verbs are often 
joined together to make new 
verbs ; and thus a great variety 
is foriuEd. 

Ar. I should call such verbs 

Compound Verbs.” We have 
had several eoinpound verbs in 
our pai\sing exercises. You shitl 
be aeiit. 1 have taken. 1 siip- 
j)ose that the other verb.^ .vueh 
ns I s(/u/, I tukef arc ** Simple 
Verbs.” 

I\ Yes ; that is the case. 
Thus you have simple and com- 
pound verbs to begin with. 

Jon. We meet with simple 
and coni|)ound kinds in almost 
everytliiiig. In our Botany 
Lessons wc have simple and 
compound peduncles, sim]>lc 
and coiiijiound leaves, a simple 
and compound corolla, simple 
and compound pistils. 

P. True. The words simple 
and compound are very general 
terms. But in verbs the formk 
arc very various. Thus we 


• have, to sing^ I sing, san^. sings, 
singing, sung, teas smgtng, did 
sing, siadl sing, have sung, had 
sung, shall have sung, tnag sing, 
mag be singing, can sing, enight 
sing, mag have sung, tould have 
sung, would hare sung, gnd so 
on. Therefore J give you warn- 
ing once iiiorcj* that we are 
going to undertake a difliciilt 
part of graiiiiiiar; hut it may 
all become easy if you will give 
to it patient and close attention. 

Wc will begin to-day with 
the different kinds of verbs. 
Do you remember our first 
lesson on verbs? 

W. Yes, pupa. You said 
that the verbs are words which 
declare a doing sotnelhing, such 
ns “I jump”; mid there are 
others which dc^clare a being 
something, or that soinethiiig is 
being c/o/ie— 'SUch as, “ 1 «iw,” 
“ Tom is kicked.^' 

P. The first verb, “1 jump,” 
simply shows tluit the nomina- 
tive is doing something. Be- 
cause the noiri illative arts, we 
call “I jump” an active vkiii*. 

Ill the verb Tom is kicked," 
the nominative does not act. 
'IJom merely allows the action of 
kicking to he done to him. 'I'hc 
kicking passes on to him. Thus 
we call ** is kicked ” a passive 

VERB. 

Let us look at the next verb, 
“ I am." Bupposc you say, “ I 
am here.” Does “ I am " show 
that you are doing something, 
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or docs it show that you are 
hein^ done to? 

1j. It docs not show cither; 
it only expresses a !»cing some- 
th irif?. So **I nm" is neither 
an active nor a passive verb. 

P. And when a noun is nei- 
ther of the inase.iilinc nor 
feinininn gender, what word 
do we use to express neither? 

ion. Nf'fttvr, p.Mpa. And 1 
siifi|fose that verbs which are 
iieitln-r a< tivc nor p.^ssivc are 
called- MU TKii verbs. 

/\ 'riieysire. 'I'liiis wc make 
three classes tff verbs. 

1. Vcrlis in wliicli llio noini- 
tinf i VC if- tiohuj xomvthin^nrc culled 
ACTiVK \ Kiiiis; such IIS, 1 dunce. 

L’. Vciln in wliicli the nuiiii- 
iiative Uhnng dove /o are ciillc«l 
i’\'isiVK \Kuii.s; Hiicli as, «lu)iii is 
hurt. 

:i. Vorlis in wliicli tlio nomi- 
native is/;i ing soivethivff are called 
NRUThU \ Kiii*i.s ; buoh ns,* 1 am <;:ood. 

H'’. Are there any other 
kinils of verbs beside the active, 
passi\e, anil neuter, papa? 

J*. Yes, there are different 
kinds ol’ active verbs. Tell me 
the difference between these 
two. John jumped; Jedin k illed, 
ir. 'riicy arc both active; 
the only iliffercnec is, that the 
last one*, krilled, is not “sense” by 
itself, unless you say what be 
killed. 

P, That is the c..ffcrence» I 
wanted you to observe. To kill 
is like a jjrcnt many more verbs. 
Tt does not make “ sense” un- 
less you say whom the action is 
done to. 

I said in a pr'*vious lesson. 
“Generally when an action is 
performed* there are tw'o parties 
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— some one to di» it, and sr>mc i 
one for it to he doiie to. Such 
as, John killed the eat. Mary i 
strurk James. Maniiiia kissed ; 
Tetty. Jane saw an ox.” i 

Ij. I)nt, papa, nothin^; was ! 
dove to the ox when J aiie saw it? . 

P. No; the ox was .seen, , 
I'O’tainly, hut the aidion of . 
seeing was not done to the cow, j 
it meredy /'assed on to it, as we ! 
say. So w’o call such a ^erb . 
travsifirPy which means “jias- : 
sill*' across.*' We make the 
rule about such verbs in this 
way : 

“ All active verbs in which the 
actiuii must pass on tii some other 
thin«r are said to bo “ Tii vnsitivk 
Vkiiiis.” 

The rule concernin'' the 
other active verbs is very easy 
to understand. 'I’iieae. verbs 
express actions which* we may 
perform without doiu^ them 
to others; such as. I i iiii. When 
you run the action does vot 
pass on to any one id-e. You 
cannot run an> body. You can- 
not .say, “ J run .loiin.’’ 

/««. Nor c.in ,\ou say, “I j 
laugh Jtdin.” Nor “ 1 erg 
John,” nor I sunjie John,” 
nor “ I swim John." All those 
actions arc done without their . 
pabsinj' on to any one else. 

P, So those active verbs arc • 
not “transitive,” ami we there- , 
fore call tliein “ //nransitivc 
verbs.” 

fj. That makes two kinds of 
active verbs. 

The Transitire Active Verbs; 
such as, 1 touch him. 

The Intransitive Act ivc Verbs ; 
such a.s, 

P. There is another kind of 
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verbs to be iioficed yet. Suiiie- 
tiiiies the verb In ho is 
not by itself; like, I He />% 
blit it furiiis piii’t of n eoiii]ioiiii(l 
verli ; thus, I am living:. He is 
! iluiuMn;:t* As these \L‘rhs help 
I to make up that form of the 
verb, they are ealletl ‘■helping*’ 
or '•*' auxiliartf verbs'* nliieli 
iiienns the same tiling. 

There arc many .auxiliary 
veriis; siieh as in tlie phrases, 1 
hare, io\eil, 1 will love, 1 ran 
love, I may love, I th love. 

Jj. 'I'liank you, ])a]ia. Now 
I uill make n list <*f the Verbs. 

I There are several kinds of V orbs, 
i viz. : — 

I 

The .SiMPt.Ti V Eim, in w hieh one 
won! expresses an netioii; such 
as, 1 stand y iJalL 


I The CoMfoi'Mi Yehm. in whieh 
j two or more W(»rili» I'xiirexs the 
iieiion ; such as, I did stands I 
j irasJ'aUimj 

I The Altivk Verr trnnsitire^ 
i where the iietioii jiassi's iieross to 
! ."ome of her tiling' isueh ns, I cauyht 
I John, I hit the hreiiii. 

The .Arxivii Vkhh intranxitirpy 
ill whieh the nelioii ilei's not p:i.'4S 
on to soini> other thin;; ; sncli as, 1 
jnmp, J crt/. 

I Till* 1 ‘asmvb \ Kisii. in whielstho 
i iioiiiiniiti\n i«fi^e>I upon ; as, J a/u 
vaii 0 /hf; 1 7rajn/i/tr/t. 

Ihe .NKlTKit Vi. an. in wliiehthe 
{ noininiitive is simidv iteiii'r soine- 
j thin;; (il is not :iehii;r nor beinj; 
j iicleil upon) ; sueli ns, 1 n/n, 1 slapy 
1 remain. 

Th« Ai'.viT.TAnT VniMS nro so 
eallei! Iieniu->e they help to form 
eornponnil veihs; as, 1 shall fall, i 
mil sin;;, 1 did shake. 


THE Ll'ITLE SPRING. 

Re NEATH a preen and mossy bnnk 
There flows a elearnnd fniry slrp.ain; 

There Ihe pert si|nirrel off lew ilriink. 

And thought jierhaps 'twns made fur him. 

Their jiitehers there the laboiircrH till. 

As iiro]i l>y drop therr^stnls flow, 

Sin;;in;r iheir silvery welcome still 
To all who to the fouiiUiiji go. 

Then to the river on it glides, 

Its tributary drop to hear ; 

its modest head a inoiiient hiiles, 

TJieii rises up and sparkles there. 

The touching lesson on my heart 
Kails like the gentle ilews of iieavcn. 

Rids me with huiiihlc love iirijinrt 
The little ireasuro God has given. 

For from n source os small ns this 
Full many a cup of joy may Row, 

And on thestrenin of human bliss 
Its little ray of gJadMess throw. 

HRS. FOLLBir. 
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INDUSTKV. 

UENJAMIN FRANKLIN. THE 1‘RINTKU. 


P. I]kn.i\min Tkanklin 
travelled over the Atlantic 
Ocean, and reached London, 
llctore ,hc landed, us soon iis 
the ship arrived in the Thames, 
KninkliTi searched the letter- 
haji, hut he round no letters lor 
hiinsell', nor any letter of credit 
for £ 1 ( Ml. The letters of rceom- 
nieiKlation prove<l worthless. 
The truth was, the governor, 
whom PVanklin thought to he 
his friend, had eheuted him; 
and before long he .stood alone 
and desolate in the streets of 
London, us budly <itf ns when 
he first entere<l IMiilndclphia. 

What would he his thoughts 
now? He w'as not the iiiun to 
despair, lie noiild think to 
himself, “ Well, 1 can ri.se once 
more! 1 have risen before,”] 
Then lie would think, “ I have 
learned something. 1 will not 
he cheated like, this again. I 
.shall know better than to depend 
upon others. Next time I 
tliink I uiL getting oil very fast, 

1 will step to see if I am «//#?.” 
Then be would make up his 
mind. “1 will learn, in future, 
to djjiend on myself; 1 will go 
ai*d find some work at once. 

is much i)elier to rise slowly by 
one's self, than to rise suddenly 
bu the In. If} of others” 


I ft seems ns if Franklin learned 
; this Ies.M)n, for he soon set to 
w’ork to iiietid his fortunes. Jle 
tirst got employiifciit at the 
1ioii.se of Mr. Ihiliner, a celc- 
hrated printer. lItM‘e he made 
himself famous, not only as a 
workman, but by writing a 
treatise on a religions subject. 
This brought him under* the 
notice of many eminent men, 
such n.s Dr. I’cmbertoii, u friend 
of Sir fsuiie Newton; Sir Hans 
Sloan e, and others. 

PVoiii Mr. Faliiier’s Franklin 
reiiioveil, for higher wages, to 
the olliee f)f Mr. Watts, a prinler. 
Here he was soon known fia* 
his industry; and his fcllow- 
worknicii w'crc also astoiii-slied 
at his temperunce niid frugality, j 
They hud each been uccustoiiieil ! 
to .s*pcnd five or six .sliiilings I 
a-wcek on beer; all day long j 
the beer-boy was seen eoiniiig i 
ill and out of the ofliee. Hut 
he never had the pleasure of ' 
hriiiging any beer for Franklin, j 
His comrades laughed at him, i 
saying, You w'ili never he able j 
to get through your work.” To 
their surprise," how'cver, they 
found, us others had dune be- I 
fore, that he did more wi>rk ' 
flian any of them, and was more 
clear-headed. 
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Tli« clijinictor of Franklin 
thus roso. anuMijr'it his coinradi'N. 
At fiiM tlu‘v nicknairifd him the 
j Ampfirnn Atintith'” bill sonic 
imitated him. lie says, “f 
prevailed on several to renoiiiiee 
their ahomiiiahlc breakfast of 
bread and ehcesc with beer; 
and tlicy jiroeiired, like iin . 
from a nei^'lihonriii" house, a 
good basin of warm gruel, in 
whi<‘h was a sinall sliec of 
blitter, with toa.sted bread, and 
Tintnipg. This was a iniieh 
better breakfast, and did not 
cost more than a pint of beer, 
namely, tlirec halfpenee.** 

With sneh economy the frugal 
and indnstrioiis printer again 
raised himself to eoiiifortablc 
cireiimstanees. In the eoiir.se 
of eighteen months he had 
snveil np a store of money, and 
had nineii improved his know- 
ledge of the busines.s. lie had 
also made many a(!(|iiaintanee.s, 
and had made progress in his 
studies. He was then plan- 
ning to take a tour throughout 
Kiiro]ic in eompany with a 
fellow- workman, when an op- 
portunity was offered to him to 
return to America. 

The" gentleman who made 
Franklin this offer was a Mr. 
Denham, who was going to 
begin business in Philadelphia, 
lie agreed to give him £.*>0 
a-ycar as his clerk. Franklin 
WHS anxious to 1 once more 
in his own country, and ac- 
cepted the projiosal, although 
he knew he could cam more 
money in England. They both 
reached Philadelphia in safety; 
hut Mr. Denham had not been 
long in business when they w'ere*‘ 
both seized with a violent dis- 
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onler, which hronglit Franklin 
I to the brink of the grave, and 
carried olf his mM**tcr. 

On liis recovery Franklin 
was once more out of employ- 
i iiicnt. He was therefore glad 
j to go again to his old master, 

I Keimer, who was rpiite as glad 
< to receive him; for he was still 
; ignorant of his bii'iiness, and 
\ had foio* or five cipially ignor- 
ant apprenticc.s. Franklin was 
: employed to instruct these 
' appn*iitic-es, and to superintend 
the business. Here he served 
I his master as faithfully as be- 
fore. lie did nil kinds of work 
I for him ; he ground the ])rinter’s 
I ink, looked after the shop, en- 

■ graved various ornaments, and, 

■ when they had not sufficient 
i type for the press, he set to 

■ work to make some. There wxtc 
no typc-foiimlcrs in America; 
he him.se1f had never made any 
type, hut he had seen some made 
in London ; he therefore tried i 
to do likewise, and succeeded, j 

Keimer was ungrateful for I 
this faithfulness ; he only wanted 
Franklin to instruct his appren- 
tices ; and, as soon as he had ilunc 
so, he quarrelled w'ith him, and 
discharged him. The appren- 
tiees, however, had a greater 
veneration for their teacher 
than for their master; and one of 
them, named Meredith, entered 
into partnership with him as | 
soon as he had left Keimer. ■ 
Meredith's friends lent the ! 
young ])rinters some money, j 
A press, types, &c. were ordered [ 
from London, and when they < 
were received, Franklin & Co. j 
began business. 

The two partners were ven* j 
poor. At the time they were 
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0) )Cinn;; their p:ick:i;'e.s they 
Imd spent nil their money, hiir, 
fortunately, n eouiitrynnin oanic 
in to have n joh (lone. ‘‘This 
I'oiifitryinairs five shillings hein;; 
onr lirst fruits, and eoniiii^r j,o 
siMMniahly, jrave me more plea- 
sure than any crown 1 have 
since earned.” 

(.)iic of his friends obtained 
from the Quakers the printing; 
of forty sheets of a history of 
that .sect. 

“ Upon these,*' says Franklin, 

we worked oxccodiiijif hard, for 
the price was low'. It. was a folio. 
1 composed a sheet ii day, and 
Meredith w'orked it olf at press. 
It was often eleven at night, atifl 
sometimes later, before ' I had 
rmi.ilicd my distribution for the 
next day's work ; for the little jobs 
sent in by our other friends, now 
and then, put us bock. Ihtt so 
determined was I to continue doing 
n sheet ii day of the folio, that one 
night, when, having Imposed my 
forms, I thought my day's work 
over, one of them by accident was 

1) rokeii, ami two pages (the half of 
the day's work) reduced to picj I 
iinmetiiatcly distributed and com- 
posed it over ogaiu before I wont 
to bed.” 

By such perseverance the 


partiuM's .soon l>cc:ime known; 
and l>ii<in(!.s.s tlien flowed in 
upon them raindly. As they . 
made progi*es.s, Franklin, who , 
knew his own talent as a writer, ' 
carried out his plan of starting j 
a newspaper. His writings ns | 
usual, delighted the public. 'Flio ; 
Itaper was everywhere noticed, [ 
and it met with great sikvc.'^s. | 
In the coiir.so of a slua't time, j 
the ))i^nership witli Meredith 
was diSolvod, for soon after tlic 
commeiu'(Miicnt of the pews- 
paper he had hc('omc an idle, 
drunken fL’lIow. k'oim^ friends 
of Franklin, therciVire, lent him 
CMioitgh money to pay buck tlhit 
w'hich JMereditli's friends had 
advanced. 

Thus was this extraordinary 
man estnhlished in business for 
himself; he had a thriving trade, 
a well-cireuhitiiig newspajatr, 
and a great reputation, lie 
was ni>w a “ respectable ” man 
in the very place w'hic.h, seven 
years ago, he had entered as a > 
beggar. lie had risen as he I 
then said he would. This time | 
he had risen in earnest, because ' 
he depended on himself, lie : 
practised Order, and Industry. 


j 

TIIE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


ITow should children spend the day ? 

Early rise and early pray ; 

Then to breakfast, then away 
To labour, or their lessons say ; 

Then to dinner, then to play ; 

I To school again then liio away, 

Unless it be a holiday ; 

And when sinks the evening ray, 

I Again to God their duty pay, 

I And close with prayer the Christian day. 

^9 
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TUE TUDOItS. 


Queen Elizabeth was the 
lust «jf the Tudor sovereigns ; 
for, as she was not married, she 
had no children to succeul 
her. 

L. Then who was appointed 
king, papa ? ^ 

l\ The son of the unfortu- 
nate r Mary Queen of Scots. 
You may 1 * 011101111 ) 01 ' that when 
she was iiiljrried to Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnlcy, she had 
a little son, who was named 
.1 allies. 1 le was also surnamed 
Stuart, aft< r his father. .James 
Stuart succeeded Eli/aheth, 
and was the founder of the 
race of Stuart sovereigns. 

We will not begin the history 
of the Stuarts this month, but 
to-day you shall have a scries 
of <|UCS*tioiis on the Tudor nice, 
and in our next lesson you may 
learn the names and dates of 
the history we have hitherto 
studied. • 

QUESTIUNH ON THE TIMES or 
TUB TEDOKS. 

1. There was a certain king 
who began to reign with the 
consent of nearly all the nation : 
the last of rlie Plaiitageiiet 
kings lay dead in Rosworth 
iicld, andtopreic t any more 
wars between the houses of Y'ork 
anti Lancaster, the king married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of King 
Edward IV. Wliut was liis 
niiiiie ? 

2. Show me nhy he hutl a 
right to he king. 

3. Mention two persons who 
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I pretended to have a right to 
I the crown, and tried to dethrone 

■ Henry. 

4. When Henry hod rid him- 
I self of his enemies, and was 
I tirmly e ;tal>li$]ied on the throne, 

how did he proceed to increase 
I his power ? 

.*>. How did he render hiiii- 
j self inde])emleiit of the people ? 

I t). Mention the five ways hy 
I which he acquired the wealth 
! he wanted. 

I 7. How did he depress the 
power of t he haroiis ? 

5. (live an instance of his 
.severity to the Earl of Oxford. 

0. What other class of men 
hail too much power at this 
time as well as the harons ? 

1(». When Henry had reduced 
the power of the barons, how 
did he increase the iiillnenee 
I of the pciqile? 

j 11. WJiai did lie ])ersnade 
i the people wlio lived in the 
. (Hironiul towns to do ? 

, 12. How did Henry secure 

I justice to the poorer classes ? 

13. A great class of men 
i became almost extinct, taking 

■ up a new occiipatioii, partly 
because there were no wars, 
and jii'tu’tj'ul urtilicers were ' 

' wanted. Wiiat class do I refer 
. to ? 

14. What system was at lust 
i extinguished hy these measures 

■ of Henry? 

' 1.). Mention sonic of th» 

! mistakes which were made in 
; framing new* laws. 

; 16. Was Henry VH. a rich Dr 1 
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:i ]Hior king nt the time of his 
death? 

17. In what year did he die? 

18 . Ilis siiecessor, Henry 
VI ir., was like his father 
heeaiise he had good abilities ; 
why was he also unlike him ? 

1!). Ill l.'ill, Henry joined ill 
a war, thus heginiiing* a had 
eoiirs-e whieh lias since led to 
h.id results. What war was 
this? 

:20. AVhat great battle was 
fought Avith Scotland in ir>l‘l? 

21. When Henry had spent 
all his late father's money and 
wantetl some more, he tried to 
take it from the people a\ ithoiit 
the consent of the Harliaiiient. 
When he found that this ivas a 
troiihlesome thing to do, AA'lmt 
mail did he employ to procure 
it for him ? 

22. 'I'o Avhat station was this 
man rai.->ed by his master, the 
king ? 

2:). When this canlinal snyi- 
jilied Henry with money, in 
AAhat extraA’agant amiiseinents 
did he 'spend it? 

2-1. Mention soniebo<ly avIio 
was even more fond of money 
tli.in Henry or his cardinal? 

25. What Avieked plan did 
he ado])t to rai>e it ? 

2Ci. What honest nitmk Avas 
shoeked at the Hope's impious 
course, and stood iij) to defend 
the truth ? 

27. What great movement 
Avas begun by this monk? 

28. AVhich party did Henry 
VII 1. side with, the llcforiiieis 
•r the Pope? 

29. What title did he rcceiA'c 
ii^oiiseq lienee ? 

®0. But Henry afterwards 


narrelled with the Pope, and 
eserted him. AVhy did he do 
so ? 

31. When Henry could not 
get permission from the Pope 
to divorce his Avife, ai'Iio helped 
him out of his diAiciilty? 

32. And Avhcii Craiiiiier be- 
came the king's favourite in 
conseq lienee, Avhat heeaiiic of 
his oldjyiend Cardinal Wolsey ? 

33. yon remember iTiiy- 

thiiig iuamt WoUcy's ileath ? | 

31. When Henry bad* thus , 
cast off his A\ife, his niinister 
Wolsey, and ihi* Church of 
Home, file Parliament also ihrgAV 
off all siibjeetion to the Pope. 
Do yon renioniberAvhat iicav title 
AAas then giA'Cii to Henry? 

3.5. When Henry thus stood 
ill the Pope's place, in Kngland, 

AA hat other faithful soiwant did 
he put to death for not neknoAV- 
ledgiiig his siipreniacy ? 

31). What other new servant 
did Henry adopt, having iiiade 
him Secretary of State ? 

37. 5Vh.it Avork Avas given to 
CroiiiAvcdl to ih), jiarfly that he 
might purify the ehiireh, and 
partly that he miglit enrich 
the king ? 

38. IIoAv many religions 
houses Avere snjijiressed, and 
hoAv niiich money AA-as brought 
to the king by The Iavo “ com- 
missioners ” A\hum CroniAAcll 
a]>pointcd ? 

39. What fooli«!h ])Ian did 
Henry adopt to enlighten the 
people and to cstahlisli them 
in the ncAv faith ? 

40. What better means Avere ’ 
afterAvards tried for teaching 
,thc people ? 

41. When Henry Avanted to 
divorce his first Avife, Catherine 
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of Arrngon, lie cast offWolscy ; 1 
when (lid he cast olf'his succes- 
sor, Cromwell? 

42. 'Wliat was done to Crom- 
well? KN])hiiri the circum- 
stuiiccs that caused ITenry to 
be so enraf^ed aji^ninst him. 

4;i. Who was Henry’s next 
Avife after Anne of Clcvcs, and 
Avhnt Avas done to her ? 

44. Who Avus his liistAvifc? 

46. IMeiition the nAcs of 
his six Avives ? 

40, What temper did Henry 
show diiriiit; Ids last da 3 *s? 

47. Ill AvliAt year did hc die? 

*48. AVho succeeded Henry ? 

49. As Edavard AA'as onlj' 
nine years old, avIio Avas aii- 
poiiitcd I’rotector ? 

5U. What Aviso and prudent 
Archbishop helped the p)od 
Duke to carry on the Avork of 
the Reformat ion ? 

51. What body of men Avere 


! appointed to establish the 
English Church ? 

52. Do you remember any of 
the acts of this council? lioAv 
many declarations, or “arti- 
cles” of faith, did they prepare? 

53. What bad measures did 
they adopt, as Avell as good ones? 

54. Whom did the Duke of 
ISumersct try to i>rocure us a 
wife lor E(l\A'ard? Why Avas 
he refused? 

5.5. What instance of injus- 
tice and umbition partly led to 
the fall of the Duke of Somer- 
set? Who Avas his principal 
enemy ? 

55. As soon ns the Duke of 
North uinberland had caused 
Somerset to be beheaded, Avhat 
did he himself (lo? 

57. To Avhom did he cause his 
son to be mavried ? and Avby? 

58. AVheii did King EdAAurd 
VI. die? and Avhut avus Mijijiohed 
to be the cause of his dcutii? 


LITTLE THINGS, 

^COKN not tho Blig1dc.st AV'ord or deed, 
Nor dotiiii it void of pOAAer; 

There’s fruit in each AAiud-Avnfted bci*iI, 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A Avliispcred word may touch tho heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of lovo bid sin dispart, 

And still unholy strife. 

No net falls fruitless ; none ran tell 
How Tost its poAver may bo, 

Nor Avhat results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how sma]! it lie, 

God is Avitli all Avho serve tho right, 
Tho holy, true, and free. 
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50. AViio was ])rocI:iiiiKMl 

Qiict ‘11 (if Kii;'laii(l iiiiiiiciliati‘I\ 
after the death of Kdward VI.? 
Jlow Ion;; was Lady .laiicGrey 
allowed to he ((iieeii? 

00. Who was iiroelaiiiicd 

ipieen in her stead? What did 
^ a\lAi{ Y do to the ainhitioiis Duke 
of Northiiinlicrlaiid as boon as 

■ she became <[iteen? 

<il . Whom else did she cruelly 
i put to death? 

, fi2. To Avliom was !Miiry 

, married? 

tiO. AVhy did .^lary marry 
, IMiilip? What reli;;ioii did she 
. try to restore? 

I 64. For what kind of criiel- 
i ties w'as her rei;;u remarkable? 

I 65. Mention some of the 
I priiiei]ial imirtyrs. 

I 66. Wiiat loss caused such 
, p'ief to .Mary that she almost 
I broNb her heal t? Jn what year 
, did she die? 

67. When Queen Klizaiiki ii 
succeeded her sister Mary, to 
j what important husiness did 
she at once ajiply herself? 

■ 68. By w’hat wise coiiiKscliors 
W'as she assisted? 

69. AVhat title Avas pveii to 
Klizabeth because of her ciforts 

■ to restore eoiiimerce? 

I 70. What cruel act of Klizn- 
' beth ;rreutly dama;;ed her cha- 
I raeter? WJiat is the only 
excuse that can be ullercd fur 
this deed ? 

71. The an;;er of the Pope 
and tlie Uoiiiati Catholics against 
Elizabeth was so great that the 


King of Spain fitted out a great 
, fleet of Acssels Ibr the comjiiest 
, of England — what was that 
I licet called? 

I 72. Who commandcil the ' 
, English fleet, and Avhat three 
great^lmii'iils assisti'il hiip? 

I 7d.^ow did Kli/abelh behave 
, on the occasion? What did 
. she say to her army, aiid'where 
, did she iidiln'ss l^icm? 

I 74. C.-iu you tell me any of 
! the particulars of the battle 
: with the Arimi.la? 
j 75. What ef1‘c(‘t diil this vic- 
tory Inive on the character of 
the English Navy? 

76. What daring exploits did 
the Earl of Esse.x, Sir Walter 
liuleigh, .and others, jierform? 

77. Do you call such cxphdts I 

good or bad deeds? ! 

j 78. What nobleman grew' j 
; into great favour with the i 
I i(Uceii about this time? ; 

! 79. 'I’o w hat oflice was he i 

ap])oint(‘d on the death of Lord 
Burleigh? 

oO. What failure Avas the 
beginning of the dowiifal of 
Essex? j 

81. What w'us his end ? j 

82. What was the staHi of | 
Elizabeth’s mind after his death ? | 

83. In Avhat year did the ! 

(}uecii die ? I 

84. Mention several points | 
in the character of Elizabeth. 

8.5. Do you rcineiiibcr any- 
thing about her uiiwilliiigiiess 
to man* V ? What jieriiuns ofl'cred 
themselves to be her husband? 

80. Tell me how it Avas that 
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Klizfthcth WAS able so much to 
increase the power of the crown? 

87. In wliosc reign did the 
sovereigns of England begin to 
ac(|uirc great power? 

88. Wiiat circumstance arising 
from the Jteformation created 
a. greater reverence in the hearts 
of the peojde for the authority 
of tlie king? 

89. Whnt two courts of jus- 
tice did Klizabcth pnrticiihirl}' 
make use of to cniTv ^it her 
own will? Which w'as ii.scd 
for the purpose of religious 
persecutions? 

90. 'riiere were certain people 

who could not fijiprovc of the 
doctrines taught in the English 
C^hnreh. They ha*! been driven 
by persecution to ricnevn, and 
bad leanicil the doctrines ofj 
didin Calvin ; .so that, when 
they returned to England, they I 
thought they couhl r<*iider the | 
(^hnreh oven more jnire than' 
it was. AVhat were tho.'se men j 
called? 1 

91. What Avas the name of; 

the most celebrated jniritaii in . 
Scotland ? I 

92. AVhat did Elizabeth do ! 
to conifiel these men to go to i 
church? 

93. You may remember, as ; 
an instance of the ipieen's great j 
power, that she raised money j 
by demanding henevolvncvs, and ' 


by granting momjioHes, What 
is meant by thc.se terms? 

94. Mention some circum- 
stances connected with the 
Hanse Towns of Germany, 
Ncw'foundland, and Spitzber- 
gen, which improved the com- 
merce of England. 

9.'5. How did the religions 
persecutions abroad lend to 
improvement of the English 
mamifacturenf 

9C. Mention a certain desire 
which was another source of 
prosperity in England. What 
important cf)lonies were planted 
at this time? 

97. There was a certain law 
which compelled the idle to 
work, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the nation : — what 
Act of I'arlianient do 1 mean? 

98. Whnt still higher feeling 
added to the gl(»ry. ns Avell as 
the prosperity, (if England? 
Mention tln^ names of some of 
the celebrated men of her time? 

99. 'rdl me something of 
the history of each. Wh(#was 
the grcMt writer of jdnys? Wlio 
were the great refiinners? AVho 
was a great merchant ? AVho 
were famous adiiiirnl.s? Who 
were famous astronomers? 

100. What, afternll, increa.scd 
more than anything else Eng- 
land's glory and prosperity 
during Elizabeth’s reign ? 


(lO, seek snivatiim. not by works hut grace, 

Eor .lEsi'd (lied to taive our fallen nice. 

This name uf lioiiour our Itedoenier wins, 
]le(*n(ise he saves liiH ]icnp1e from tlirir sins. 

The hosts above, and .saints on enrth beloAv, 

At tl ‘s iiLEST KANE ill zdomtiun bow. 

UBV. T. BINS. 
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I THE EXGLISH TKAVELLER. 

LONDON— THE NORTHERN SORUKUS. 


“ Dear Children, — 
“Mlavo you ever heard of 
.lolin (liliiiri?’ said my friend, 
IIS wc left the Bnnisbiiry Jioad. 
“‘Yes, to he sure,* I rojjlicd. 
“•Then wc arc );oiri{]r the 
way that Jolin Gilpin went. 

Hilt let IIS slop to notice this 
liiiililiiifr* Here, in the Hams* 
liurv Hoad, is the AViiite ('on- 
i>i:iT IIorsK, whore there was 
<»iiee 11 famous conduit — a ver}- 
i!.*«efiil place wlieii there ua.s no 
Xcw Hiver, and the jicojile pro- 
f'lircd their supply of water 
rroni eondiiits. UiiVil lately the 
tavern here was very larjre, 
and famous teii-ffardcn.s were 
iitlaehed ; tlicy wx*rc often vi- 
sited hy Oliver Goldsmith and 
other well-known nicii; hut in 
184‘J the tavern was made 
smaller, and the girdens were 
diminished. 

“•Now let iisprocord. Take the 
tirst tiirniiijr to the left and the 
sci’ondlothe rifilit.* And, having 
walked down these turnings, w'e 
found ourselves at the Anoel. 

“‘This Angel is not a real one, 
it is only an inn. It is famous 
hecanse it is .situated at a jioiiit 
where live great roads meet. 
Here are the City Hoad, the 
New Hoad, (loswell Hoad, St. 
John Street Hoad, ami the 
road to the great northern 
suhiirb, Islington. ‘ This is 
our road,* said my friend. 

‘ pointing to the last-mentioned 
one. Wc will go all through 
merry Islington, where “his 
gambols he did play.”’ 


“ ‘ Hut stop one minute.’ I 
said: ’just look at the number 
of omnihiiscK. Some arc going 
to Paddington, some t«i Oxford 
Street, some to Cburing Cros.s, 
some to tlic Post-office and 
l4^pliant and Castle, and .some 
tc^ho Hank.’ 

**■* Yes, the greater piii^ arc 
going to the Hank. l.<ook ut 
the opposite side •!’ the road, at 
the inn called the “ Peacock.” 
A fresh orniiihiis arrives every 
two or three minutes, and it is 
li lied directly it stops. Do yon 
sec the one stopping now? 
(Vmnt the people going in— one, 
two, five, seven — it i.s full, you 
see, already. Look, too, at thc 
stream of “ pedestrians” ))our- 
iiig down the City Hoad : tlicy 
arc nearly all clerks; they are 
the machinery of the mighty 
City — to he set in motion, for 
making money, which is the 
priiieijMil hii.sine.ss of the City 
men. Yon snw London waking 
up as we walked to Islington ; 
now it is awake; the clerks 
are making haste ; their nius^ 
tcr.s will soon follow tlioni ; 
the .shopmen arc cleaning their 
window’s, or are setting-ont 
their goods ; all seem jircparing 
for a good day’s w'ork.’ 

“ ‘ What is a “ good” day’s 
work?’ 

“ ‘ It is to work all day so as 
to please God. I wonder how 
inniiy men of the City remem- 
ber that God is over them all. 
'They will all feel a plca.siirc in 
doing even vciy hard work if 
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they remember tlint (Jod has 
f;iven it them to do, Ibr you 
know that His rrovideiiec ap- 
points tlieiri their labours.* 

“ * Wi'II! iiiostoi' the people 
look very liappy,* 1 said, ‘and 
if they iliiiik of (jod so as to 
he trii til fill and honest when 
they are working, they will bj 
hajipy all the day. Look at 
that man, how ])leased he 
seems ! i dare say he is a faith- 
ful clerk — a man may he faith- 
ful iij doing very little things.* 

“ ‘ Ye.s,*saidiiiy friend, ‘only 
! those who uxj not faithful look 
; dull.* 

I **“And do such numbers of 
I clerks pour into the Lity from 
the other suburbs?* 1 asked. 

‘“Yes; and besidc.s those 
travelling thither by omnibus 
or oil foot, >\holc trainfiils are 
coiiveyeil by the new railway, 
which has stations at the iior- 
(licrii and eastern suburbs. 
'Jliere are also hundreds of 
clerks, and hundreds of mer- 
chants, M'ho live at a greater 
distance from town, and eoiiie 
by the Hrightoii, Greenwich, 
and other railways. 

“ ‘ But we are not noticing 
“merry Islington,”* he con- 
tinued, for w'c had now walked 
some distance. * Yon see what 
a ]deasaiit place this is. How 
broad the road is — how plea- 
sant arc the trees uetween the 
shops and the road — how pretty 
that ipiecr old churcii spire 
looks above the houses ! There 
is room for it to be seen, which 
you eaiiiiut say of the City 
churches.* 

‘“Yet there are plenty of 
houses,* I said. * 

“ ‘ Yes. Now we are getting i 
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into the side sticcts you will 
see where the clerk', live ; here 
are line squarc.s with nine- 
roomed houses for the richer 
clerks, and others; here is a 
liaiidsomc square with eleven- 
roomed houses for some of the 
richest clerks; here again are 
eight and si.\-roomcd hoii.Nes 
loi the poorer clerks ; here are 
several leng streets of little 
six-roomed Houses — how coiii- 
fortahle and neat they all look! ’ 

‘•‘And what a nniiiher of 
churches and clni)>els! 1 urn 
sure ' that the clerks of this 
iieighboiirhood ought to re- i 
member God — all the steeples ■ 
they pass on their way to the 
City ))oint to heaven, and say 
to them, God*s up there.’ 

“ ‘ But,* said my friend, ‘ wc 
cannot visit all Islington. Get ’ 
out the map of London. See 
how this enonnoii.s suburb is 
crammed with bouses. There 
are not mneh less than 100,000 
people living in this great pa- 
rish ; it is like a second London. 

‘••The most reiiiarkaiilc | 
places hc?u are — first, the old 
building called the ('ano.n- 
BiiiiY Toaver. Oliver Gold- 
smith lodged here in 1764, and 
it is said that he wrote the , 
Vicar of Wakclield in one of 
the rooms of tiie old tower. 

“‘Here, in the lower road, 
is the place where the famous I 
old public-house, the Queen's ! 
Heai>, w as situated. Good old ' 
Queen Klizabeth is said to have ; 
honoured this place with a 
visit, when Islington 'was a - 
beautiful country village. ! 

‘* ‘ Bevond Islington is a part ' 
calletl liiOHBL'KY, where there 
arc line mansions, and further 
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Oil lire ]Ioux8KY and lliiiii- 
GATE. Jlitjfujiite Arrhirai/j tlic 
reinaiiis ot‘ u ;;reat tunnel^ and 
JliyJufate HiUf nrif worth no- 
ticing'/ On this hill istiiu W/iii- 
tinyton stoHV, wlierc the poor 
hoy Whittin;;ton is said to lia\c 
sat when he listeiUMl to the Bow* 
hcdls. Tliehciiiitilul\Vliittin<'toii 
Almshouses are also near here. 

‘“But we arc goiii;' where 
Mr. flohn Giljdii went, so let 
IIS travel through tlie l^ower 
Jioad. Here is tlie New' (.’\t- 
Ti.E Makket, which ^Ir. dolin 
did hot see. Here a^ain is 
Ballspond. AVe are now* in 
Kin^.'*Iand, and are travclliiif'iii 
a iiorth-eastbrn direction. J^et 
us keep straight on in the 
Kiiif'shind Boad; this is John 
(jilpin’s Koad.’ 

“ * Are you goiiij' as far as 
Kdnioiiton, to see the Bell, 
where his wile and children 
stopjied?* I asked. 

***No; we will rest here at 
the railway station. 1 will 
tell you w hat jilaces there are be- 
yond. The next nei^hhourhood 
Is SroKB New'inCto.n, con- 
taining' the heaiitiful Abney 
Park (hnnetery, where there is a 
statue of Dr. Watts, and where 
iiiiiiiy ('ood iiien are buried. 

“‘The next place is 8tam- 
FOiiD Hjj.l, where the famous 
man of metal, liothschild, lived. 

“‘Beyond is Tottexham, or 
Tottenham High Cross^ so called 
from the cross built here by 
Kdw'urd I. In this neigh- 
bourhood is the tisliiiig inn 
JJuyhes Ferry, where llie fa- 
mous fisherman, Mr. Isaac 
Walton, used to resort. 

“ ‘ Xext to Tottenham is Ed- 
monton, where you may see 
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1 the Bell Inn. Over the doorway ; 
I is a painting of Johnny (iiilpin i 
and his iiidiistrioiis horse, with ' 
a good nieiiiory, who knew' his 
ow'iier hud a house full ten 
miles oil', at Ware. But there 
w as no need of such a picture — 
evcrybotly knows how ; 

‘‘ At Kiliiioiituii his loving wifo 
From the btilcony spied 
lior teiiiler liusbaiul, wund’ring 
ijiuch • 

To see liow iio di«l ride.** * 

* AV^hat j)Iacc»{ are lipyond 
Kdinontoii?* I said. 

“'This road,' ^«lid my friend, i 
'leads into Hertfordshire. Jjje- j 
voiiil Kilnionton are Ponhek’s [ 
Exi», Enfield 1 1 ion wav, | 
Wali'Iiam Cross (erected by 
Edward I., because the body 
of his beloved wife Eleanor 
rested there on its way to AVest- | 
minster Abbey), Ciiesiiijnt, , 
and so on, until you reach 1 1 ort- | 
for4l, which is on the river Leu, 
about 20 iiiilos from tov\ ii. | 
“‘Blit there is not time to • 
sec these jdaecs, as we have to ' 
Aisit the other suburbs to-day ; 
so let us make haste in another ! 
tlirection.' Aecordiiigly my 
friend entered the railway 
sttition, and taking onr places in | 
one of the trains which run every 
quarter of an hour, we soon 
found oiirsel vesinLondon again. , 
“‘Now for the southern ; 
suburb,' said my friend. AVe 
must cross London Bridge. 

“But I have written such a 
long letter, dear children, that 
my j>en seems very tireil — it is 
sticking in the paper, and will 
iie\cr get over that bridge to- 
night, so good-by 
“Erom your affectionate friend, 

“ Henht Yolno.” 
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Chapter III. 

INPI.ErTIONS OP VERIIS — INOICATIVK ANO POTENTIAL MOODS. 


ir. I CAN say the different j 
kinds of vcriis which we heard ; 
of last week — the simple^ rrnn- j 
pmintlf nt'fivfly jttissive^ neuter^ 
and nuritinri/ verbs. There arc I 
two kinds of active verbs — the ! 
artivp^ frnmitive, and the active * 
intranfti/ive. I 

/*. That is r^j^ht, Willie; and, I 
before we talk of any morel 
verbs, yon may point out some > 
of emdi kind in the sentences! 
which 1 will give you. I will i 
write all the verbs in italics.' 
First, point out which arc the j 
simple and w'hich the com-' 
pound verbs in the following;' 
verse ; — I 

“ While .some poor creatures scarce * 

ran fell I 

Where they van/ 7f/// their head, j 
I have n home wherein todn'rll, > 
And rent upon iny he<l.” | 

Pi>int out the, active and neuter ' 
verbs in the follouin^ verse: — : 

“ May every year but draw more 
near , 

The tiino when strife tthall , 
craw ; 

And truth and love all hearts: 
ghall vtovtf 

To dwell in joy and ponce ! 

Now sorrow reigns, '.ml earth ■ 
emtwlains. 

For folly still her power main- j 
tains; ' 

But the day shall yet appear, ■ 
When the mi^ht with t he rij'ht ! 
and the truth shall be, 

And, came wbnt there may to 
stand \n the way, T 

That day the truth shall see.” ' 
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Point out the passive and the 
.auxiliary verbs in the following 
sentence: — 

He did. whatever was done by 
the others. }lc was seen to go up 
stairs, and when the door was 
shnt, and the light waJt put out, 
he was found in bed. JIc had de- 
termined to sleep soundly. 

Notice, the active verbs in the 
following sentence, and point 
out which are transitive and 
which arc intransitive; — 

I loohed, but T saw nothing; 
so 1 went liiiek to my house. Thero 
r met .Mary mid Wii’liain, \v\mhad 
brought tfirir hooks fmm school, 
and were learning their lessims. 
They shut their books, and laid 
them aside. 

P. We will to-day talk of 
the jmrts of verbs, anil of their 
different injieethms. The prin- 
cipal parts of a verb arc its 
moods and participles. Do yon 
iindcrstaiid w'bat 1 mean? 

Ion. No; ])leasc explain to 
ns. 

P. Ton know wliat I mean 
w’ben 1 talk of n dillerciit man- 
ner of expressing nn action. 

Jon. Yes ; we understand 
that. 

P. Then the word mood only 
means manner. Suppose wc 
talk of the action “ sing ! ” Sec 
in how man}'’ ditlcrcnt manners 
I can exj)re.«s it — 

* 1st, I may simply declare, 
“I do sing.'* 
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j 2nd, I may not declare so 
, much ; only, “ I can sinj;.” 

I 3rd, 1 may coiiimaml you to 
! siiifj, and inay say, “Sing! 
Ion.” 

4tli, I may speak so as to 
I show that it is not certain whe- 
i thcr I shall sing; thus — “7/1 
I sing.” 

.'>th, I may just name the 
action without saying that 1 or 
anyone else is perioriiiiiig it; 
thus — “to sing.” 

L. So there Jire fiveditVereiit 
I mannc‘r.s to the verbs. 

Jon. Say moods; e difterent 
moods. 

A. Yes; that is what I meant. 

/*. To-<lay uc will talk ol* 
the lirst two moods “det us take 
the Second one lirst : 

“ 1 can sing.” 

Wliat docs that show? 

L. It show's that you arc able 
to sing — that you ha\e the 
pow'er. 

P. True ; and as the laitin 
I w'ord for ]n)W’er is pofvnlia, we 
call this the poUnliai mood. 
There is amitlier way ol' ex- 
pre.ssing the potential mood : 
you can say, “ 1 wa/// sing." When 
you speak in that inaiiner you 
show that you have permission 
to do so, and that it is possible 
that such a thing may happen. 

ir. But if you 'have the 
permission, that does not show' 
that you have the pouter . 

1\ No. I may give you per- 
mission to go into tlie street 
and lind a half-crown. What 
will vou say if 1 <lo? 

Why, I shall say, “I 
may find a half-crowm ” (if I 
can) ; it is quite po.ssihle to do 
so. 


Lucy, So there arc tw'o ways • 
of making the potential mood. 
You may say, “1 can sing” (if . 
I may), whi-..h ex))resses the . 
ptnrcr todo so ; or, “1 may sing ” ' 
pf 1 will), which shows that it | 
is ]>ossiblc to do so. | 

P, Thus, when a wor<l de- i 
notes (1.) pow'er, or (2.) possi- 
bility, it is called the IVruN- ; 
TiAL Mood. 

But the next mood which ■ 
w'e shall talk about is a better j 
one; it shows somethiiig.more 
than the potver of doing an 
action. Listen! • 

“ I urn singing.” , 

Jon. Ah ! that shows not 
merely that you ha\e the 
ptiwer, but that y»»u are nsiny 
it. You are duiny the action. 
This mood is certainly better 
than the other. Suppose a 
poor hungry beggar says, “ I 
ran cat,” it is very ]deasant ; 
init it is ]dcusnnter to him to 
say, “ 1 am eating.” 

P. Yes ; such a mood is worth 
twice as much as the potential. 
The )>otential mood expresses 
one thing — the poictrU) jicrform 
the action. But the other mood 
expresses two things— 

(1.) The pow’cr to perform 
the action, and 

(2.) That you are exercising 
that power. The Latin word : 
for “ to point out ” i> indina * 
and, because tliis mood ))oiiits 
out that you exercise t he ]>o w er, , 
it is called the Indio ativl ' 
Mood. ! 

1 will .say the definitions over • 
again — 

Definition. — When a verb 
shows that you hove the power to 
perforin an action, or that you hud, 
349 
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1 or may Imvo liiul, or miiflit liavc 
' liaci that ]»o\ver, it is called the 
j Potential mood. 

\ ^ Vy lien A vorl> hIio ws you are e.rer- 

I cieing tliiil 2)()\vcr, or was excrei.**- 
, iiipf, or did, or will exoreisu it, it 
is called the Indieative mood. 

Kx A M Potential Mood. 
Jean, sing^ hIiowh that T liave the 
power fosing; ho it ia the poten- 
tial mood. 

I mag eing^ shows that it is 
. {losHrolo that 1 may sing ; 89 it ia 
< the potential mood. 

I “ I rememher when I conld 
j fling.’* Hero bIiowh 
' that [ had the ^ower to sing ; so it 
J is the potential mood. 

! “ He said that 1 might ping.” 

■ Hero might eiiig ” shows that it 


WAP poppihio ffir me to sing ; so it 
is the potential mood. 

Indicative Mood. 

lam xinging^ I dosing, T sing: 
tliese words point out (1.) that I ; 
have tho power to sing ; (2.) that T j 
am excreiHiiig the power; so tliey ; 
arc the indicative mood. 

I max xinging. points out that I | 
w.iP exercising the power of sing- i 
ing; so it is tho indicative mood. 

J mill Xing, points out that 1 
will exercise the ]iinver of .singing ; | 
so it is the indicative mood. 

Tn the following parsing cxcr- 
oi.se, SUV of c.ach verl> whether 
it i.s aotivc or passive, traii.sitive 
or intransitivo, i!le., and say the 
mood of the verb. 


Ho. 23. PARSINO KXBRriRR. | 

Tlio owl Rat in the old abbey nail caincht a nmuRe. He can catch other 1 
I anlmalR; to-morrow he may catch a yon ri;; bird. The farmer would havo 
, cnuKlit the owl, hut he could not. He Raid that perhaitR lie uiiaht find him 
j in tho tnurniiif;. 1 rco the moon; it la shining in the sky. The RtnrR will 
twinkle Ruon. They did twinkle no last niaht. He will ran alone soon. I 
have brought him a ship. I may buy liira a top, for 1 think I can atlurd it > 


THE TWO W01l]d)9. 


, A LAND where swcotcat roPCR fade, 

j And smiling youth grown quickly old ; 

' A land where sunshine turn a to simile, j 

I And honuty takes a different moiiliL; ' 

' A land of change, a land of earn, j 

I Wliope fleeting joys are little worth ; I 

! A land whose smile* becomes a tear — > 

That land is Earth ! 

I A land of love where nought can sever, 

j And beauty blooms with lustre fair ; 

I A land whore youth is young for ever, 

I For time exerts no influence there ; 

A land where streams of pleasure flow, 

I And golden harps to all are given ; 

I A lai.d where we our Qod shall know — 

; That land is ileAven ! 
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i UliCAPITlTLATlON. 

' P. To-i>\y yon mny iTCftpi- rolchratoil mottoes, tlio fir«t use 
! tuljitc smm* of till* swW event** i»f eniinon. and the ilisoovery ol 
I of Enj'lisli liist«n-y. Wc will tlie !\r:iileiru Isles? 
talk more iiartieiilarly of the ll:J. In whixe reijrn did the 
inventions. tirst “Chain|iion of I-jitrland’' 

101. In whose reijrn wore ' jiroehiini the kin;; at his eoro- 
caiidles first burned to measure nation? 

time? 1 14. Ill what year did WilKnm 

102. Tn whose reijrn was the , Caxton introdiiee the art of 

curfew hell introdiieeil ? | |»rintin;r? 

lt).3. I5v whom was the first Ilfi. Who.se reipn is noted 
.stone hri<l;;e hnilt? ' for the di.seover># of Amerie.a, 

104. Ill whose reiprn was the . the estMlilishment of the (’oiirt 
first. inena;;erie established ? ‘ of Star Chamber, the h(‘;:inniii;; 

In A\ Iio.se rei;rn was it of the .standiiij; army, and the 
the fa.sliioii t<» wear shoes with eoinin;; of the first shillin;is? 

Ion;; pointed toes chained np to 110. Dnrin;; one reipi pins 
the knees? were introduced, cotton thread, 

100. In whose reiirii is the the .spinnin;;-whee1, and .several 
mariner’s compass said to have new llowcrs, vef^etables, beer, 
been inxented? and other articles of food, were 

107. What other inventions introdin'ed ; sovereipis were 
were di.scovered by the Father first coined, the title of “Your 
of Philosophy” at this time? ! most gracious Majesty” was iii- 

108. Diiriii;; what rei;;n were ' stitnted; the first Secretary of 
coals lir'.t used in London, ami ' State w'as appointed; the. order 
windmills brought int<» n.se? of .Jesuits was foiindeii, the , 

1 09. Where did certain I talian name of Protestants w'as adofit- 

mcrchants settle, and bc;;in to cd, and ITanipton (Nnirt and 
import silks and spice, and to Whitehall were built. In which 
lend money in interest ? rci^n did these numerous cvente 

110. Til whose jcign did the happen? I 

Lollards bcp;in to be know’n ? 117. In whose reipi ^'cre. 

111. What law court was tobacco and potatoes intro- 

cstablishcd at this time ? dneed ? The cod fisheries of 

112. Whose reign may be Newfoundland, the whale fish- 
remembered by the building of cries of Spitzbergen, the slave : 
Windsor Castle, the establish- trade, and the East India Com- 
ment of tolls, the coining of pany also aro.se at this time, 
nobles, poats, and 1inlf-gruat.s, Do *yoii remember when these 
the appointment of a Speaker to things happened ? 

the House of Commons, the in- 118. In whose reign were 
trodnetion of the art of weaving ' Normandy and England first 
cloth, the adoption of three governed by one king? 

.3.'>1 
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119. When did the Enjilish 
lose Normandy; and what cruel 
deed was it that induced the 
Norman barons to desert the 
English kin|r? 

120. In whose rcip;n wiu 
Calais taken from the French? 

121. In whose reign did the 
English lose Calais? 

122. In whose reign was Ire- 
land coiKjuered? 


123. In whose reign was 
Wales added to the kingdom 
of England ? 

124. By what king was Scot- 
land nearly conquered, and 
added to his kingdom ? 

125. What king con<]uercd 
France, and was declared heir 
to the French crown ; and why 
did he not become king of that 
country? 


UP, UP! 

“Up, u]) I ” cries the wakeful (Jock: 

“ Did you not licar the villugu chs'k t 

I have been up for tin hour and inoro. 
Crowing aloud nt tliostnhlo door. 

Dobbin has goiieviith the hoy to plough, 
Dotty has sUirtvd to milk the row ; 

^iire there is plenty for all to do, 

And all arc up, young friend, hut you." 

“ Up, up !** cries the soaring Dork, 

“ Onlysleop, iny young friend, in the dark ; 

Oh I let it never, never ho said 

You wasted the morning hours in hod. 

Out of the window glnnee your eye, 

And see how blue is the morning .sky ; 
Open the ensciiieiit, your slumber spare. 
And smell how fresh is the morning air." 

“Uj), up ! ” cries the hiisy Sun ; 

Is there no work, little friend, to he done .' 
Arc there no lessons to learn, 1 pray. 

That you lie dozing the hours away ! 

Who would give light to the world* hclow, 

I I 1 were idly to sluinber so ? 

What would hecomo of the hay and corn. 
Did 1 .us waste tlic precious morn /" 


“ Up, up I ** cries the buzzing Dec, 

“ There^s work for you as well us me ; 

Oh ! how I prize the morning hour, 
Gathering sweets from the dewy (lower : 
(jnick couica on the scorching noon. 

And darksome night will follow soon ; 
Bay, shall it chide for idle lioiirs, 

Time unimproved, and wosled powers.^ " 


3.52 
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23rd Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTUY. 


REN J AMIN FRANKLIN, THE IMtINTER. 


P. How much a man may 
live in seven years! 

In .seven years the boy with 
the Dutch dollar in his pocket 
rose to rosjiectability ; .sailed to 
the other side of the world ; 
becaiiie juMir a^ain; then ro.se 
oTice more; hecairie a clerk, and 
beeiiuie po<ir u|vain; and then, 
once more, he gradually rose to 
honour and prosperity. 

Hut, although Franklin was 
prosperou.s, lie \>ns not proud. 
On tlie contrary, he still jlre.ssed 
plainly, and <leportetl himself 
hum Illy. To show tiiiit he was 
not al>ovc hi.'* hu.**i!ios.s he some- 
times wheeled home in a barrow 
with his own hands the paper 
^\hieh he had bought to print 

UJIOtl. 

About this time he married, 
and his wife was fortunately as 
iridii.strious ns hini.self. She 
helped liiin in his bu.sines.s, 
folded the sheets of books which 


I then they have so little tinre to 
enrich their minds, that they 
are compelled to neglect. their 
studies. Hut Franklin knew 
better than to doathi.s. lie so 
divided each day that he gave 
to each duty its proper atten- 
tion. He rose at five in the 
morning ; ami gave three hours 
to study, devotion, and break- 
fast; from eight till twelve he 
was^ at work; from twelve till 
two he rend; from two till five 
he was again at work; from six 
till ten he flevoted to reading, 
conversation, and supper; at 
ten he again went to bed, ami 
rose the next morning at five. 
Thus we see that early rising 
was one of the maxims that 
Franklin practi.sed. He proved 
the truth of his own saying — 

** Early to lied and c.irly to riso ^ 
Hiiki;s fi man healthy, wealthy, 
uiid W'iso.” 


he printed, ke|)t his shop, and 
exccute<l other humble duties. 
Jjike himself, al.so, she loved 
cxactiie.ss and economy, and 
agreed to live in a huinble style. 

It is not always e.w to be 
getting riches and learning at 
the .'*ame time. T1 jo.sc who 
make much irioiiey arc often so 
foml of it, that they give all 
their time to such cmidoymcnt ; 


To this early ri.sing Franklin 
owed the greater part of his 
success; for he thus had both 
time and health. To tell you 
of all the studies which he pur- 
sued, ami of all the honours 
that he gained, or of the riches 
w’hich he acquired, would 1 
think tire you. 

I wilWnciition the principal 
facts, lie says of liis studies. 
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“1 hiid iK'giiii in 177.1 to study 
liiii^niii^cs. I soon made inyself 
iniiNtcr of the Freiirh. I then 
undertook Italiiiii. 1 ufYcrwurdij, 
with a little pains-tnkin;?, nc- 
tjuircd as niiicli of the Spanish 
UK to read their books also. 1 
liave already mentioned that I 
had only one year’s instriietioii 
in a Latin school; but when 1 
bad attained an acqiinintancc 
with, the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, I was surprised t<» find, 
oil looking over a Latin Testa- 
ment,' that I iinderstoiiil more 
of that lungipge than 1 had 
imagined. I was therefore eii- 
cofiraged to apply myself to the 
study of it, as tiui preceding 
languages had greatly smoothed 
my way.” 

Franklin, however, was re- 
nowned not only for bis learn- 
ing, but as a man of scieiu'e. 
II is discoveries in electricity 
ba\ e rendered his name famous 
all over the w orld. ^lost chil- 
dren have in these days seen 
cx])crinieiits in electricity, and 
. know soinothing about the mat- 
I ter; but this was not the case 
I ill Fraiikliirs time. When he 
i was one day at Hostoii, he saw 
sqmc experiments performed, 
ami hrs curiosity was strongly 
' excited, lie procured an a]ipa- 
raciis, and iierfo'iiicd similar 
experiments in Philadelphia. 
He soon added oth r experi- 
ments of his own, and in the 
course of time his house was 
constantly tilled with persons 
who came to see the new' won- 
der. That which most sur- 
prised them was the new jar, 
which was charged wi^i clec- 
' tricitv, and which, on their 
I ii54 


touching it, caused a violent 
shock. This was called the 
Tjcydcn jar, for its w’onders liad 
just been discovered In the year 
1746, at Jjcydcn in Germany. 

It is now a very familiar thing, i 
as it is used in most electric^ ; 
cxpcriiiieiits. 

The cx]ierimeTits of Franklin 
did not end in mere niiiiisc- 
inciit. li * liked to turn nil his 
knowledge to good account. 

11 is mind was nhvays specu- 
lating about the cuvseaiid effect 
of everything that he did. He i 
wametl to know exactly wdiat ! 
elcetricity is; where it came \ 
from; why it passed into one j 
person, and not into another; j 
which substances w'ere m/- 
durturs of electricity, iitid which 
were not — so he proceeded to 
electrify himself and other 
people, niid to try nil kinds of 
experiments, until he had found 
answers to his ipicstiuns. 
Htiriiig these operations he in- 
vented the Klertriad lintUry, 
When he had learned the reason 
of all lie sa\v, lie gave the world 
a full account of the subject, 
and those things which bchirc- 
liaiid had puzzled the men of 
science, w'crc now made plain 
to them. People began to un- 
derstand electricity much more 
perfectly, and Franklin began 
to be looked upon us one of the 
founders of the science. 

His account of electricity, or 
FrunklifCs Ehch'iaal Theory, as 
it was called, was a great gift 
to the world; but the brilliant 
discovery which he atltenvards 
made w'us of still greater ad- 
vantage, and rendered him still 
Inorc famous. 

This discoveiy w’as, that light- 
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and electricity are similar 
fluids. 

Hitherto, men knew that 
there was electricity in umber, 
glass, siiljihiir, sealing-wax, 
resin, and various other sub- 
stances ; but it wus u bold idea 
to sii])])ose thut there was elec- 
tricity up in the clouds. 

J dare say that »aiiklin 
walked about for a long time 
with this new idea in his head 
AVhut could he do with it? Tt 
was a \ery torinentiiig thing. 
He would say to himself^ 
feel a strong suspicion that 
lightning is electricity, hut how 
can I tell that it is so? 1 cannot 
get np in the clouds!” 

ir. Of coarse he could not 
do that, so he inust stop on the 
earth, and leave the question 
alone. 

J\ Hilt he was not the man 
to leave the <|ucstion uiiun- 
swered ; Ijc ha<l answered other 
questions before. He had been 
accii>toincd to overcome diJli- 
cnllics all his lifetime, and he 
would not leave this uncoii- 
qiiered. Still it w'ould torment 
him. Kvery day his mind would 
say to him, ** You cannot get 
up to the lightning.” 

W. It was very impudent of 
the ditlieiilty to toriiieiit the 
great Kraiikiin in that manner ! 

Very. But he never thought 
of letting it conquer him; so at 
last he overcame it, us a brave 
man ought to do. He answered, 
“ Very well, Mr. Lightning! if 
I can’t get up to you, you can 
come down to me. 1 have seen 
you dancing zig-zag through 
the air ; T know how you have 
struck men to the ground ; you 
can come down ; and you must 


— and fif you are electricity) 
you shall I 

Jon. It is all very fine to talk 
so ; hilt how would he make it 
come dow'ii? He couldn't stop 
it! Jt w'oiildii’t come straight ! 

ir. No, of course not; it 
w'ould jump about. 

J\ You shall hear. He had 
observed huw' pointed bodies 
draw off electricity. So be said 
to himself, I will make » long 
]ioiiilcd body of some substance 
w'liich is a ‘‘ enmiurUtr” ijl' tdec- 
tricity; and 1 will jnit it on a 
very liigli tower# tir some other 
place, w'hcre it can rt'acli the 
clouds. 

A high spire was about to be 
built in rhiladel]ihhi, which he 
intended should answer for the 
purpose of attracting his ;in- 
inamigeahle friend, w’heii lie 
thought of something else. He 
happened to sec a hoy Hying a 
kite, and it at once oeciiiTeil to 
him that this was the best and 
easiest way of reaching the 
clouds. He thought, “1 will fly a 
kite with a wet string, down 
which the lightning will pass.” 
So he went home directly, took 
a large silk handkerchief, 
sUetched it aeross two slicks, 
thus formed his kite, ami put 
it aside until the next thiiiider- 
stonn should happen. 

An opportunity for flic ex- 
jieriiiiciit soon ui'tcr presented 
itself; the sky w'as darkened 
with hbu'k thunder-clouds ; so 
he went forth into a field near 
the city, only taking with him 
his kite, and his son to assist 
him in raising it. He did not 
let any one else know wliut he 
w'us going to do. 

W. 1 should think that he 
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took his son to cuirtf the kite. 
How the public would have 
stared to see tlic (treat Mr. 
Franklin walkin'^ through Phi- 
ladcdphiu, carryitift in his hand 
a kite iiiiidc of a handkerchief! 

P. True. Hut I will read you 
the account of his experiment. 

''The kite bein;r raised, lie fast- 
cnotl a key to tlic lower end of the 
hern pm strinift and then, attaeli- 
irifT it to a post by means of silk, 
he placed himself under a shcil, and 
waited fne result. For sutiie time 
no si^rtis of electricity appeared. A 
cloud, apparently charged with 
li^litnintr, had even passed over 
them without produeinjr unycUuct. 
At leii^rth, however, Juntas Frank- 
lin was be(rinnin<; to despair, he 
observed some loose threads of the 
liciiipen Htririfir rise and stand erect, 
exactly as if they had been charfrctl 
with electricity. He immediately 
presented his knuckle to the key, 
and, to his iiicxprc<tsililc doIi(rht, 
drew from it the well known elec- 
trical sfiiirk. Jt is said that his 
emotion was so frreat at this dis- 
covery, that ho heaved n deep sigh, 
and felt that ho could that moment 
have willingly died. As the rain 
incroHsctl, the cord became a better 
eondiietor, and the key gave out its 
electricity copiously. Had the hemp 
been ihoroiighly wet, the lurid ex- 
perimenter might, ns he was con- 
tented to do. have paid fur Ids dis- 
covery with his life.” 

Franklin afterwards brought 
the lightning iluwn into his 
Iniiise by means of an iron rod. 
Thus, he tried at his leisure all 
the. experiments that could be 
performed with eleetrieity. 

His active mind soon tliougiit 
of turning his discovery to n ■ 
useful end. He tliougiit of the | 
well-known plan of preserving ' 
3;)6 


I buildings from lighrning by at- 
I taehing a long pointed iron rod, 
reaching upwards from tlic 
; ground to some distance above 
the building. I ilare say you 
' have ttften seen such a rod. It 
; is useful because if, in u sturiri, 
the liglitni iig were going tostrike 
the building, the point of the 
rod would attnu;t it, and con- 
duct it safely to the earth. 

Tlic result of this di«<covcry 
to Franklin liiinself was also 
most pleasing. He now re- 
ceived the praise ami respect 
w'liich he so richly deserved. 
The account of his discoveries 
fell into the hands of the great 
naturalist HiiUbii ; it was soon 
translated into most modern hiii- 
gniigcs; iiiul became known in 
France, Germany, .iinl tbi'oiigh- 
out Kuropc. In Kiig’and the 
account was imt at first re- 
ceived favourably ; when read 
to the Koval Society, it w'as 
laughed at. As soon, bow'ever, 
n.s it caused such excitement on 
the Continent, the iiiiitter was 
considered again ; ami the men 
of seicTiec in Kiigland made 
Franklin every a mein Is for their 
mistake. A gold medal ivas 
sent him by the Royal Society; 
he was made a member wirhuiit 
being permitted to pay the lees; 
and honours of nil kinds were 
conferrod on him by tlie various 
universities. 

Here let us stop and think. 
Let us rejoice for Franklin. It 
has been said, ‘‘No jibilosophcr 
of the age now stf)Oil on a 
pt^ondcr eminence than this ex- 
traordinary man. He had been 
in the humblest circuiiistaiiccs; 
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he was one of the most obsrure of his success; but we will 
of the peojilc, iiud hiul raised , sjieak of these matters in our 
himself to all this distinction next lesson. I have yet to show 
almost without the help of any ‘ you the frreut exertions he miule 
education, except such os he • for the ttoo<l of hiji country, the 
had ^iveii hiinself.*' ■ public honours which he re- 

If there were tune, wc m4xht | ccived, and the hapj)y death 
look once more at the reasons ; which he died. 


THK MECHANIC’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

To-sionnow will he Sunday, Ann — 

<ic( up, my child, with im*; 

Thy fiillier rnHe iit four oVlork 
'I'o toil fur me and thee. 

The line fulks u»c tlie ]>late he makes, 

And praise it when the\ dine; 

For Juliii has taste — s« wc'll be neat, 
Althuiipph W'e can't lie fine. 

Then let u.s shake the ear]iet well, 

And wash ami siMnir llic tluor, 

And lian;r the wenthcr-frlass ho made 
beside the euphufird-duur. 

And ])ulibh thou (he frrnte, iny love, 
i'll mend (he sofa arm ; 

The autumn uinds hiow damp and chill ; 
j And John hues to he uaiiii. 

! And liriiijr the new while eiirtaiii out, 

' And ^(rillL' the jiiiik tapf on — 

; ]KIe<'liaiii(‘H slioulil lie neat and clean : 

' And ril take heed for John. 

And lirii.^h the little hihie, child, 

Aiul fetch the ancient books — 

; Jofin loves to read ; and %% hen he reads, 

j How like a kiii;r lui looks ! 

I And fill the inusic>;r hisses up 

J With water fresh and clear ; 

I To-iiioitow, when hcsiiip» and plays, 

The r//vrf will slop to hear. 

And throw the dead flowers from the vase, 
Anil riih it till it ^i^lows; 

For ill the leafless garden yet 
He’ll find a winter rose. 

And lichen from fho wood he'll bring’, 

And mosses from the dell: 

And from the Hlif/UereiJ stubble-field 
The scarlet pimjiernnil. 

RUENKZBB ELMOTT. 
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I 23rd Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. | 


RECAPITULATION. 


1 P. T HAVE broo^ht yon once 
' more the table of names and 
I dates to rcenpitidatc. 
i IK r have nearly forgotten 
! all my dittos^ <ind I cannot 
I easily rcriieiiiber the names. I 
I forget the order in which the 
kings reigned. 

P. 'And you may learn their 
nnines many times, but you 
will soon forget them unless 
you know why the kings siir- 
eeeded one another. You will 
' fiinV too, that by coin]»aring 
the dates, and observing their 
])eeiiliarities, you may learn 
them so us to reineiuhcr them 
always. 

/oh. Please, papa, show ns 
how to do that. I am almost 
as bad as Willie, I forget so 
much. 

TABLR ON NAM 

iO(W! Williiim 1. 
mS7 Williuin II. 

IIIU) Henry 1. 

]i:ir) Stephen, 
lira licnrv ir. 

list) uiriiilrd r. 

111)0 .lohii. 

I iLMf) Henry TIT. 
l'J72 Hdward 1. 

1:{1I7 Kdwunl TI. 
i:i‘J7 Kdwnrdlll. 
i;i77 lliehanl II. 


Lot us now trace why each 
king siieeceded to the crown of 
England. 

TUB OIIDEa OF SreCBSSlON. 

{To hit committed to memory.) 

Wii.MAM I. boeiime king be- 
cause lie coiir|nerpd ninl killed 
llurolil in the battle of Hastings. 
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P. Veiy well, we will first | 
write out the table ; we will > 
then write out the history of ' 
the different succession.^, and I I 
will next give you some qncs- ; 
tioii.^ oil the dates. t 

L. Wbl'di shall wo learn first, , 
papa? Shall we learn the “lii-s- i 
tory of the succc.ssion,” and the 
answers to your questions on 
the dates; or shall we learn the 
table first? 

P. The best way is to com- 
mit the table to memory first, 
without any help; but thccu«)VN7 
way is to learn the other two 
parts first, for if you know them 
perfectly you will learn your 
names and dates almost with- 
out trouble. We will begin 
with the reign of William the 
Conqueror. 

;.S AND D.^TBS. 


HUM) Henry TV. 

J4I3 Henry V. 

1422 Henry VI. 

14 r»] Hfiwnrd IV. 

1483 Kilwunl V. 
lts:t Hichard IIT. 

148ri Henry VII. 

IfiOi) Henry VI 11. 

1.547 Rdward VI. 

1.5.5.S Mary. 

1558 Klissahcth. 

KiOtl Death of Klizahetli. ^ 


WrLLiAM II. sneceeded, because 
he was the favourite of Jii-s father, 
who bequeathed the cron n of Eng- 
land to him, and r)nl3' gave the 
dukedom of Norniaiid}’ to his elder 
brother llohert, who had formerly 
rebelled against him. 

Henry I. gained the crown be- 
cause ho was Williuin the Con- 
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, qtiorrir'B yonncrest Bon, and hit* 

• cliicr iirotlier was absent^ enj^aged 
, ill tiic CruBiules. 

8tkpiibn UBnrpcd tlio crown, 
oltliuiigh it waa bcqucntlicd by 
Henry to his daiifrliter Miitilda, 

, bocaiise, ns his father, the Count do 
Hlois, had ninrriod Ailelii, Williuiii 
' the Conqueror’s ilauglitor, he liiin- 
Bclf wns that kin^^'B griiiid/ro/i, 

, \v']ii]e Matilda was his ^ruiid- 
dauyhter. 

IIknky II. BiKVccded, Ijocniise 
when Sti'plien hint his son Kiis- 
tnoe, and liml no one to sneered 
him, a treaty was made, which 
sli|mlnted that he slioiilii nngii 
after t^tephen’s death. 

llu'iiAiiii I. Biicoecded, beennao 

• ho was Kinir ileTiry's Bccond son; 
i his oldest sun, rrinee Henry, hiiv- 
i iiig died. 

! iToiin Hiicercded, beenusohowas 
WiQjouNh Mon of Henry II., and 
been use the crown was bequeathed 
to him by rtichard. The proper 
iicir, liowcvcr, w.-w I’hi.NrK Ait- 
Tiii’ii, the son of Henry 11.*.-% Mm/ 
son, Ceoirrcy; but it is s.'iid tJiut 
j fJolin murdered this jiriiie^:. 

Hk.nuy hi. Buccceded, bceniiHo 
lie WHS John’s eldest son. His 
character was weak, like that of 

• his father. 

I Howaiid I. siieeecvicd, because j 
he was Henry's eldest son. His 
ch.'iriictcr was n conlr.'isf to that 
of bis weak-minded fiitlier, for he 
WMH distiiij^uMlicd for Jiis bravery 
I and energy. 

Edward T1. was the son of Ed- 
ward 1., and his character, again, 
wns a contrast to his fat tier's; he 
was ns cowardly us liis tiitiicr was 
brave. 

Edward III. was Edward II.’s 
son, and his character, again, was 
a contrast to his father’s, for he 
was a BugiiciouB and active king. 

IlicHARD II. was Edward Ill.’a 


grandson, the king's son. IJihvarti 
Ihe lilavk J^rhirc, having died. 
His character, iigiiin, wns a con- 
tra<»t to tlint of Edwrard III., for 
lie was fcehle and foolish. 

Hkniit IV. succeeded, boc.nnse 
when the weak -minded niehunl 
treated him unjustly, and hnnislicd 
him, he returned to England, im- 
prisoncil tiio king m PiUitefnief 
t’aHtle, where he was iiiiinlered 
with .a pole.'ixo. His cliurocter, 
:ig:iin. wns totidly dill'eiunl to 
Kiehnrd's, for ho was a man of 
priideiico and bravery. 

Heniiy V. wns Henry IV'.’s eldest 
son. iiml WHS i‘V. n iiiore wise and 
bmve tiinii Ids fatJicr. Hu cou-. 
qiiered t)ie kingdom of France. 

IIrnut V I . siiceeedcd hisfatlier, 
and, unlike liim, was totally unfit 
to be a king. His kingdom wns 
I guvcriieil, and bis initlles were 
lotiglil, by his wife Margaret. 

Edward IV. snceeeded liceanse 
he behingcil to the house of Vork, 
and defeated the troops of Henry 
in one of (ho terrible battles be- 
tween the Jtouscd of V'ork and 
fwincnstcr. 

Edward V^. siirn'oedcd Ijccaiiso 
he was Edward 1 V.’s little son. 

IHchiird J 1 1. succeeded, because 
he was the brother of Edwanl JV., 
find he caused the young Edward 
V. to be miirdereil in the Tower, 

111 the Siiine ninniier os John, the 
brother of Kichnrd 1., murdered 
his nephew Arthur. 

I Hknry VH. succeeded breaiisc 
I he was the grandson of tjiitherine, 
the wife of Henry V., who, oii that 
king’s dentil, married Owen Tudor, 
tt Welsh gentleman. 

llKMiY VIII. Buccccdcd hccauBO I 
he WHS the Bon of Henry Vil. i 

Edward VI. was the Bon of | 
Henry Vill. I 

Mary w’ob the elder sister of 
Edward VI., being the daughter of 
3.'i9 
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Henry YT1 I.*b^/v/ wife, Catherine 
uf Armgon.' 

Elizabeth war Miiry’s sister, 
the flnu^hter of Henry Vlll.’sie- 
cohA wife, Anne Eolcyn. 

hm, I tliink I can soon loam 
this arooiiiit, papa; I know most 
uf th« facts. 

J\ I may ns well add one or 
two questions, which will further 
hc]]> ;foiir memory. 

12C. How many sons had Wil- 
linin tlio (Conqueror; and which 
succeeded iiiin ? 

127. iXaiiie the four sons of 
.Henry 71., and say which sue- 

cccifed him ? 

128. There were three kinps; 
flfich lind o?/e son who would have 
succeeded him but that lie diod 
before his father: the son of the 
first of these kin^s was ship- 
wrecked ; the eon of the second 
died jnst before the sijrnin^ of a 
treaty; iind the son of the third 
kin;? died of disease after showinp: 
f^rent bravery in the battles of 
Crescy and INiietiers. Mention the 
mime of caeli kin;? and his son. 

120. Wiiiit kiii;?wiiH conquereil 
and iiis son butchered by the con- 
queror? 

l.'iU. How many sons hod Kin,<? 
Edward V.? I low many sons had 
Kin.i? Edward VI.? Queen Mary'? 
Qii«cn Elizabeth ? 

lUI. Who WHS tho first Saxon 
kin;? of nil En;?land ? 

Tho first IhinhJi kin;?? 

i:):). Wlio be;?aii the Ifortnan 
lino of kin;?s? 

' 124;. Who liegan tho Plantagcnot 
line? 

1.1.5, Which riantfl;?eiict began 
tho House of Lancaster ? 

12G. Which IMniitagenct began 
the House of York ? 

127. Tlie lust IMiintagonet? 

128. Tlio first Timor ? 

129. The last Tudor? 
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L. Now, papa, will you let 
IIS have some questions on the 
dates? 

i*. Very well. 

ON THE DATES OF THE SUCCESSIVE | 
RKIUNS. 

(The answers to be cbmmitt&l to 
memory.) 

141). There wore three great 
kings, cncii reigned 23 years; 
mention their iianics, and wlieu 
flicir reigns began and ended. 

111. Three kings of the same 
name; — together, they reigned a 
century and five years; the first 
two reigning 23 and 20 years, the 
last 30 years. Tlioir mimes, mid 
the beginning and cud of their 
reigns? 

112. Two foolish kings, each the 

second king of his miiiie. Each 
began to reign at a date containing 
the nnmher 12 and 7; the tirst 
reigncil 20 years, the second 22 
years, lioth w ere cruelly miiniered. | 
iSiiy when the reign of each began i 
and ended. i 

142. Tliero w’as a very cruel | 
king w’ho nl.io reigned 22 year.-* ; ’ 
when did his reign begin ninl end t . 

144. The tirsl king of each lino 

began t« iTign either near the , 
middle or tho end of u century. < 

Thus the first ! 

Norman — William I. . 10(50. ; 

Eiiintagenct — Henry II. 1 1.54. | 

Lnnenster — Tlenrv IV. . 1:799. 

York— Edward iV. . 1401. i 

Tudor— Henry VII. . 14S.>. ; 

Commit tlieso dates to memory. 

143. How many years did the 
Norman line of kings reign ? 

140. The PIniitngeiiets? 

147. The Tudors ? 

145. What king began to reign 
in the year 1100? Which in 1109? 
Which in 1207? Which in 1299? 
Which in 1.509? Wliicli in 1002? 

149. There wore certain kings 
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whose rci{rnB did not exceed ten 
ycnris : — 

Thus, llichnrd I. reifrned 10 
yonrs : Henry V. 9 yenrs ; Ed- 
ward V. 2 months; Iticlifii'd IIF. 
2 years; Edward VI. (i years; 
3Inry r» years. Pn)ve tlie lenprlli of 
these reipns by the dates of their 
l)efriiiTiinff and eml. 

loU. Mention the first King in 


each century from the year JOCC to 
the year 1003. 

This question will end our 
Recn|iitiiliitioii. When you can 
ain>wer these 150 questions ]>er- 
tectly you shall hear of the his- 
tory of Kngliithl after the times 
of the Tudors. 


I 
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THE DEATH OP THE FLOWEIIS. 

The inclanclWy days arc pomc, the saddest »f the year, I 

Of wailing winds, .and nuked woods, and meinlnns bi^wn and sere. 
Heaped in the hnl lows of the grove the withered lemes lie dead ; ^ 

They rustle to the eihlying gust and to the rahhil's tread. • 

The robin niid the wren are llowti, and from the shrub the jay. 

And from the wuod-to[i calks the crow tlirough all the gloomy ilay. , 

AVlicre are the flowers, tlie fair young llowcrH, that lately sprung and 
stood 

In brighter liL'lit nnd softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Ahis 1 they nil arc in their graves : (he gentle rae-u of Mowers 
Are lying in their lowlv beds with the fair and gfuxl of ours. 

The ram is falling where they lie; hut the eold November rain 
Culls not frijin out tiie gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

1 The wind-flower nnd the violet, they perislied long ago, 

, .\iid the wild-roso and ihe oreliis died amid the summer glow; 

! llut on the hill the golden-rod, nad the aster in the wood, 

I .\Tid the \ellow suii-llower Iin Ihe brook in nutiimn heaaly .xlcsid, 
j Till fell tiie fro.st from the elear eold lieaven, ns falls the piagae on men, 

I And the brightness of their smile was gone from ujiland, glade, uml 

I I 

I And now, when comes the enlm, mild day, ns still such days will coitle, I 
j To enll the siiiiirrel and the Ijee from out their winter home, ' 

WJien the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 
still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 

The south-wind searches for the flowers wiiose fragrance Into he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no mure. 

And then T think of one who in her youthrul beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up' and fndcil by my side ; 

In the cold moist earth we laiil her when the forest cast the leaf, 

And wo wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should' iHtrish with the flowers. 

lltlTANT. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON— THE SODTIIEIIN SUBUllBS. 


“ My dear Children, — 
have crossed the bridge, 
and here we are. 

“Where? 

“ Why, we are not in London 
any longer, nor in Middlesex ; 
we arc in the suburb called 
SOUTJIWAIIK. 

“ Jjgok at j'our map, and you 
will see that the Thames Hows 
between MidtUesex and Surrey, 
so that Southwark is in Surrey. 

“ ‘ Turn your face to the 
leflr,’ said my friend; and on 
looking 1 saw a large railway 
teniiiuiis. 

“ * This is more than owe 
railway terminus,’ said my 
friend. * At this place no less 
than live railways end. Here 
are the termini of the Dover, 
the Hukhiton, tlic Green- 
wich, the North Kent, and 
the Croydon Railways. 

we must keep on in 
the straight line. This broad 
street is called the Horougii. 
We pass near to St Thomases 
Hospital, Chufs Hospital, Horse- 
manyer Lane Jail, the Queen’s 
Bench Vrison, Training School 
of tlic Bridsh and Foreign 
ScJtool Society, and hero we are 
at the Elkchant and Castle. 

“‘The Elephant and Castle is 
another great inn, situated at a 
point where several roads meet. 
It is therefore in the south of 
London wliat the Angel is at 
the north ; it is the great sta- 
tion for oniiii buses. 

“‘Look!* said my friend, 
‘how the omnibuses congre- 
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gate. Ah! that reminds me of 
something. I’ll tell you an 
anecdote. 

“‘The Londoners, to save 
tiiiio, like to shorten nil names. 
Thus, for the Bricklayers’ Anns, 
which is the name of another 
inn where omnibuses stop, a 
driver would talk of “ the 
Bricklayer.** 

“ ‘An omnibus was once jog- 
{png along, winch, as will be 
the ease sometimes, bad very 
few passengers inside. There 
were two going to the Elephant 
and Castle, and one to the 
Bricklayers* Arms. The driver 
was anxious to know how Jic 
was getting on, and ciilletl to 
the conductor, “ Bill, what 
have you got inside?** “()h,** 
says Bill, ‘‘ t]icrc*s luillin* yet — 
mily two Elephants and a Brick- 
layer!”’ 

‘“That*s rather too short a 
way of talking,* I replied. ‘It 
must be pleasanter to drive 
nil omnibus in the northern 
suburbs; then the three pas- 
sengers might have been two 
Angels and a Peacock! — two 
gentlemen and one lady.’ 

“ ‘ Two ladies and a gent, 
you mean,* said my friend, 
‘you rude fellow. But there!, 
we are talking nonsense; let us 
talk of the southern siiburlia. 

“ ‘ The road in which we now 
stand is chilled the Walworth 
Road. Beyond Walworth are 
jCamberwell and Pegkham; 
''the road on our left hand leads 
to Kennington, and beyond to 
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! Brixton and other parts, so black that wc could not ob- 
i Merchants and others i^o to the serve them, for the place Avas 
j City from these localities every in many parts very dirty. Wc 
j day. * saw, however, the* fcreat Jews* 

j Blit wc shall not have time Bukial-ground, in which the 
I to see these places ; we will rich JtothschiM lies buried ; but 
return home. On our way we the most strikiTijr sight of all 
pass the beautiful ^:cIlooL for in Whitechapel was the long 
THE Indigent Blind — the great row of butchers’ sliops. These 
Boman Catholic Cathedra r., shops, or shambles, Jiavc long 
which is to cost £100,(N)U. been the great distinction of 
AVe are now at the Bhickfriai's AVliiteclinpel. 

Road. Here is an omnibus to Beyond the butchers* sham- 
the City— jiiiiip in.* blcs are the Mile End Road 

“The East. — ‘Come,* said and Bethnal Green. 
my friend after dinner, ‘it is “Another eastern district is 
(^ttinK riitlivr late. Tjct us tj,at bonlcrini' on the Tliantcs 
sally torth eastward. Atrord- _pnrt of whirh we have talked 
ingly we soon found ourselves „f Starting from Lon- 

in a neighbourhood called ,ion Bridge, you reach St. JCa- 
Aldgate, ^ - therine’s Docks, the London 

“Ah gate IS so called from j)ocks, Wapping, Sbadwcll, 
the ‘old gate,’ which was an Limehouse, West India Docks, 
entranco to the City until the „„d mnekwull. But wo are 
year 1608. Hero is the cnor- t„o Hred to go there. ‘ In- 
nioiis establishment of the dco.1,’ said my friend, ‘ if wc do 
noted Jew-tiiilors, Moses and make h.istc we sliall be 
Son. Wo also passed through „n,ibio to visit the West. We 
the Minories, a plaee wliich i,avo many miles to travel to 
derives its iiumc from the iiniis, rc„ch the other side of Bimdon, 
called Minor- csscs, who lived gy jn|;o another omnibus.* 
in II convent here. In the Mi- c j Conductor ! lloy, 
norics, uinl another place called » 

HonNsi,iTi;ii we saw great “Vond.irtor: ‘Hold hard!’. 

I numbers or Jews. 

“ We next reached White- are off to the West, 

CHAPEL, so called from— I dear children, where the sun 
I really can’t sav what ; not from sets ; so, following the sun’s 
I anv part.i<‘iibirly snowy places example, I beg to rest for to- 
of'worship there. We did not diiy, and remain your faithful 
see one chai>el, and if there friend, 
were any they must have been “ Henry Young.” 


THE QUIRT MIND. 

Frau oftentimes restrnineth words, 

But makes not fJktnif/htJt to eeaso ; 

And he spenks best, that hath the skill 
When for to hold liis peneo. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. j 

THE INFLECTIONS OF VERBS — THE IMPERATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, ; 

AND INFINITIVE MOODS. i 


P. Besides the Indicatit'o 
and Potential moods of the verb 
to sing, I gave you three other 
moqds — 

3. If I sing. 

4. Sing. 

' C. To sing. 

Here arc romc examples of 
tl\c first mood, marked 3 — 

I shall be ill if I sing. 

1 am sorry if I did sing. 

If I wero singing I would make 
you bo quiet. 

I may dance tliough ho forbid 
mo. 

1 will givo you n shilling if you 
be good. 

Ion. Some of these verbs are 
alike, because they have i/ be- 
fore them. One has “ though.” 

1\ I'es; in each of these 
sentenees there is one verb 
wbic.h shows the condition on 
which the other verb depends. 
Thus, 

1 will give you a shilling — 
eondition^ if you be good. 

1 shall be ill — rondition, if 
I sing. 

Such verh.s, when they arc 
joined to another for such a 
purpose, arc said t.. be in the 
Conditional Mood. 

W. Now let ns try the mood 
of the next instance, “ Sing.” 

P. In this instance, I com- 
mand you to sin^ ; and as the 
Latin word for command is 
imperare^ we call such a mood 
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I the Imperative Mood. This 
mood is also used sometimes 
for entreaty. “ Let me sing.” 

“ Let him go.” 

W. I will say it over again. 
When a verb is used to com- 
mand, or entreat, it is in 
the Imperative mood. Thus, | 

Jump, puss. 

Let me pass, puss. 

Come, Tom. 

Do, Mary I 

Ton. And what mood do you 
call to dance, papa ? 

P. “ To clance” merely ex- | 
presses the verb in a general I 
w'uy. It does not mention any 
jierson in connection with it. 
Such a manner of expressing 
the action (by merely naming 
it) is called* the Infinitive 
Mood. You can easily make 
exaiiijdes of such a mood. 

W. Yes ; I will nuikc some 
verbs in the Infinitive mood. 

To walk. 

To fight. 

To run. 

To sneeze. ; 

P. As the Infinitive mood is | 
merely the naming o f an actum, \ 
it is sometimes used like n , 
noun ; it ni.ay become the 
nominative case to a verb. 
Thus — 

To jump across is dangerous. 

W. I can understand that. 

To jump across is an action ; so 
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you mean the action is dan- 
gerous. The word action ex- 
presses a real thing, so it is a 
noun. 

' /*. I will make the rule for 

I you on these three moods. 

I llULE. — ^Wlien a verb expresses 

' a condition, it is said to bo in the 
Conditional ruud. 

Wlicn a verb cotnmnnds, it is 
in tllO IMI'NIIATIYK MOOD. 

When a verb merely expresses 


the name of the action, and has 
the little word to before it, it ia 
in the Infinitive hood. 

Examples.— If I succeed. Suc- 
ceed I To succeed. 

W. Now we have heard of 
Jive moods of the verb — 

The Potential mood, 

Tire Indicative mood. 

The SlIlJJUNCTlVK MOOD, 

The Imperative mood, and 
The Infinitive mood. 


JV0. 24. Pahsxnq Exercise. 


I Go ! show your face to those who like you better. I cJnnot bear you, 
! I may reach liuiiie before eleven, If It do not rain. To see the rain will npt 
be agreeable. I have lost my umbrella. Find it for me. Let me look. 
To look is useless. 1 have found it. Look again, you may fliid another. 
You will, if you try. Ho told mo I might sing, but I could not. I may 
I have sung. Ho would have eaten all the dinner. Let us go home. Go, 
then I I was going home. 


I 

I A VISIT TO TUB LAMBS. 

Come, let us go and see the lambs; 

This warm and sunny day 
1 think must iniiko them very glad, 

And full of full and play. 

Ah, there you arc. You pretty things ! 

Kow ; don’t you run away ; 

I’m coinc on purpose, with mamma, 

To see you this lino day. 

What pretty little heads you’ve got. 

And such good-natured eyes ; 

And nift' of wool all round your necks— 
How nicely curled it lies. 

Come here, my little lambkin, come 
And lick iny hand — now do : 

IIow silly to ho so afraid — 

Indeed, I won’t liurt you. 


Just ])ut your hand upon its back. 

And feci how nice and warm : 

There, pretty liiinb,^ou see 1 don’t 
Intend to do yon harm. 

Ivfaut School Magazine. 
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THE ENGLISH THAVELLEK. 

LONDON — THE WESTEIIN SdnURBS. 


“Mr DEAR OlITLDRBN, 

“*What a nice fire that is!’ 
saifl iny friend, 4cnd me the 
! poker ;**and with that lic^vc 
such a poke between the ribs 
of the frrate, tliat the fire burst 
forth into lively flames. *Therc! 
that’s a famous fire,’ he re- 
marked. 

“I did not tell you in my 
last letter tlfiit when we left 
" tiki Whitechapel omnibus we 
went home to tea before .setting 
out for the Western suburbs. 
And now, the tea being finished, 
my friend seemed not at all 
inclined to move. ‘You do not 
know what you talk about,’ he 
remarked, * when you say you’ll 
go to the further end of Lon- 
(lon; you forget that you will 
have to travel four or five miles 
at least, before you cun reach 
the West-end. I’ll tell you what 
to do, us you say you must leave 
to-morrow. Get me the map of 
London again, and I will point 
out the places for you. You 
have been as far as the Exhibi- 
don twice, so that you know part 
of the neighbourhood pretty 
well.’ 

“Accordingly! procured the j 
map. I 

“ ‘ Look for a pluce called | 
the llaymarket,’ said my friend. | 
“ * Here it is,* I replied, ‘near 
Charing Cross.’ 

“‘The Haymarket is so 
called, because a market for 
hay was kept th'^re until the 
year 1830. It contains the Hay- 
market Theatre^ and the Great 
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Italian Opera House, called 
Her Majesty's Theatre. This is 
the largest theatre in Europe, 
e.\cr>f>t La Setihi at Milan. 

“ ‘ Hut the great sight to be 
seen when j'ou are at the West 
is the Pall Mall, of which 
we have sj)ukcii. This place is 
so called from a game of that 
name, which was first ])laycd 
in England in the time of 
Charles 1. lii tlie part of the 
year called the London senson, 
all kinds of carriuges, of the 
most splendid st>lcs, may be 
seen, daily, rolling along Pall 
Mall ; andf, if you did not know 
better, you would think, from 
the fashionable a]»pearance of 
the ladies and company, that 
they were all enjoying some 
grand holiday. 

“ ‘ Pall Mall is the region of 
the splendid club-houses, of 
%vhicli also you have hearil. 
There arc altogether about forty 
clubs in London. In these great 
! palaces the nobles, members of 
I Parliament, politicians, men of 
fashion, and literary men meet. 
Here they spend tiieir leisure 
hours in reading, in conversa- 
tion, and in taking refreshment. 
Some of the finest of these mag- 
nificent houses nre the Univer- 
sity Club House, the Travel- 
lers’ Cluji, the Atiiena<:i;m 
Clue, the Carlton Clue, the 
Army and Navy Clue, the 
United Service Club, and 
the Hkeorm Clue. 

“ ‘After passing through Pall 
Mall you may turn to the right, 
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up St. James’s Street, into 
Piccadilly; and so on, past 
IIyde Pakk Cornea to the 
Great Exiiiuition. But you 
have already travelled in that 
direction, so, if you like it hotter, 
you may stop ut St. James’s 
Palace.’ 

“ ‘ Here it is,’ I said, poiut- 
ing to it on the map; ‘it is at 
the end of Pall Mull.’ 

“ ‘ Then pass through this old 
palace, and you will iind ytmr- 
self in St. James’s Park. Con- 
tinue in the same direction as 
Pall Mall, and you reach 
iNoiiAM Palace, the resulencc 
of Her Majesty. This huildiii;; 
is not popular, although it has 
cost the public niillions of 
money ; the niarble arch, which 
once formed the entrance, cost 
£80,000; and the expense of 
the metal gates was 3,000 
guineas. 

** ‘ Beyond Buckingham Pa- 
lace is the fashionable neigh- 
bourhood called Pimlico. Ad- 
joining Pimlico is VanxhaH. 
You iiinst not, however, travel 
ill that direction, but take the 
direction of Hyde Park Corner. 
Have you found it on the map?’ 

“ ‘ i’es ; here it is.’ 

“‘Here begins Knigiits- 
URTiiGJO, and beyond Hyde I’ark 
is the beautiful public prome- 
nade called Kensington Gar- 
dens. When you have visited 
these Gardens, and have heard 
the military band phiy, you 
may set out for any of the 
neighbouring suburbs. Here 
arc Batswater, Bromptok, 
Chelsea, Putney, Hammer- 
smith, and Fulham. I 

“ ‘All ofthese places, although 
they are so far from the City, | 


arc inhabited by the rich, 
money-making men of busi- 
ness, for whom London is 
famous. 

“‘There! Now I hope you 
have heard enough ; for tlnit is 
all 1 am going to tell you about j 
Loudon or its suburbs,* said my ; 
fri«p. ‘Say to me, *• Thank ! 
you, for taking so much t 
trouble.* 

“‘Thank you,* I said; ’‘hut | 
before we leave oiir subject, I 
just let me urite down the | 
names of the suburbs, tliat you 
may see wliethei'tliey are cor- 
rect.* , • 

THE PUBUnnS OF LOXDOX. 


North. 


Clcrkcnwell. 

Pciitoiivillc. 

Islington. 

Highbury. 

Holloway. 

Higbgate. 

Kingsland. 

Cln]>ton. 

Stamford Hill. 


Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

Tottenham. 

Kdmoiiton. 

Enfield. 

WiilthamCross 

Ch()shnTit. 

Hertford. 


South. 


Southwark. 
The Borough. 
BlaekfriarsKd. 
Newington 
Butts. 


Walworth. 
Camberwell. 
Peek ham. 
Kcniiington. 
lirixtun. 


East. 


Houndsditch. 

Minories. 

Aldgate. 

Whitechapel. 

MileEndUoad. 

BclhnalGrccn. 


Lon. Hock &c. 

Shadwcll. 

Wappifig. 

Limcliouse. 

W.lndia] locks 

Blu(‘kwall. 
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West. 

Westminster. Knightsbridge. 

Charing Cross. Kensington 

Haymarket. Gardens. 

Eegetit Street. Bayswater. 

Piccadilly. Kensington. 

Pull Mall. Brompton. 

St. James’s Chelsea. A 

Park. Pulham. * _ , , , 

Pimlico. Putney. w.cnt to bed does not 

Vauyliall. Uammenmitb. concern yoa ; so, dear children, 

Hyde Park. I remain, 

“‘That will do,* said my Your faithful friend, 

friend. * 1 think that, on the “ Henry Young.’* 


SONGS ABOUT TREES. 

NO. 1. — TUK BONO OF TJLB OAK. 

Who hath not hoard of ilio old Onk-trcc, 

The king of the forest, the lord of the vale; 

Thai growctli so stately and growelh so free, 

Ilcnriiig its head to the storm and the gale ; 

That spreudeth its branches so hiirli and so wide, 

With a shelter for beasts and a home for the bird ; 

TJiat staiidcth so long in its glory and pride — 

Who hath not hcanl, tell me, who hath not heard 
Of the Oak of Old England — the glorious tree ? 

Who hailt not heard of ilte gnarlihl old Ook, 
t^o rugged and rough, iind so sound at the core? 

Bee liow I he 'wood man, us stroke follows stroke, 

Wipes his hot brow, and is fain to giro o*cr : 

Sawn through the middle at last it comes down~ 

Mourn for the monarch laid low in liis pride, 

Lifting uo more to the heavens his crown, 

Spreading no more his liiigo liinlis fur and wide— 

Who Lath not heard of the rough gnarled Oak ? 

Wlio hath no- heard of the old forest tree, ^ 

Showering liis acorns, a feast for the swine ; 

Giving his timber, that builded may bo 
Strongest of vessels that float on the brine 7 

History tells of liiiii many a tale, 
i'oesy sings of him many a song ; 

Bieb arc his robes, when the shrill autumn gale 
Whistks and eddies the .woodlands among — 

W’ho hath not heard of the famed British Ook ? 

U. a. ADAMS. 


whole, you have given those 
children whom you write to so 
often a long account of London. 
Come, let us turn round to the 
fire. We will have a chat be- 
fore Slipper, and we will go to 
bed soon, because we were up 
so early this morning.’ 
j “ What we talked about be- 
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24th Week. KOHDAT. Moral Biography. 



1 INDUSTRY. 

00 

! BBNJAMIN FRANKLIN, TUB PRINTER. 


i WniLB Franklin became emi- 

nent as a man of science, he was 
' also being of public service to 
. his country. 

! In the year 1763 he was ap- 
pointed Clerk to the General 
Asxembly at Pennsylvania. This 
is worth remembering, on ac- 
count of a little circumstance 
; which happened soon after. It 
' is said that he was appointed 
i without opposition the first 
; year, but that, in the second 
car, a new member opposed 
is re-election in a long speech. 

, Franklin was, how'cvcr, elected, 

I and, as his opponent was a man 
I of talent and character, he saw 
I the propriety of gaining his good 
I opinion. He was too independ- 
I ent to pay any servility to liiiii, 

! but he hit upon an expedient 
which showed his knowledge of 
' huiruiii nature. Having leanicd 
! that the gentleman possessed a | 
I rare and curious book, he wrote 
, him a polite note, begging to be 
j favoured with the loan of it for 
' a few days. The book was im- 
' mediately sent, and in about a 
week was returned by the bor- 
rower, with a short note ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the 
favour. The gentleman, it is 
said, was much conciliated^ by 
the circumstance; the next time 
he met Franklin in the Assembly 


he addressed him with great 
civility, and at length became 
his intimate friend. 

There is a good lesson to bo 
learned from this anecdote. 
Franklin obsci^ed, “This is 
another instance of the truth of* 
a maxim 1 had learned, which 
says, * He that has done yqu a 
kindness will l)e more ready to 
do you another than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.*” 
It shows, also, how mueh better 
it is, when you meet with an 
enemy, to remove his enmity 
quietly than return a similar 
feeling. You may always do 
likewise. Make it a rule to 
have no enemies, but to make 
all men your friends. 

The next public office held 
by Franklin was that of Deputy 
Postmaster for Pennsylvania. At 
this time he took a more active 
part in the affairs of the dity. 
He iinproYcd the city police; 
and he established a fire-insur- 
ance company, the first that 
was projected in America. He 
formed many more useful insti- 
tutions, and was appointed by 
the State to other useful offices. 
Finally, in the year 1737, in- 
stead of being the clerk, he be- 
came one of the representatives 
in the “ House of Assembly.” 

At the time of Franklin, 
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America was not an independ- 
ent kingdom, but an English 
f colony. The English (xovem- 
ment, as well as the American, 
found out his useful qualities, 
and appointed him Postmaster 
General to the British Co- 
lonies. In his hands the Post- 
Office was much improved ; and 
it yielded to Great Britain a !#• 
venue three times as much as 
that of Ireland. His next public 
deed was the drawing up of a 
plan of government for all the 
colonies ; and the next the esta- 
blishment of means for their 
defence. 

« Ii\ nearly all things that 
Franklin did he showed care 
and skill. Thus becoming more 
and more known for his good 
qualities, greater and more im- 
portant duties were heaped upon 
him. lie was appointed agent 
for the State of Pennsylvania, 
and also became agent for the 
States of Georgia, Massachus- 
sets and Maryland. On his 
return to America, after trans- 
acting the business of these 
States in England, he received 
the thanks of the whole Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, and a re- 
ward of £5,000 for his services. 

It has been said, that were 
we K) pursue the remainder of 
thia great man’s histoiy, we 
should find the fame of the 
patriot vying with that of the 
philosopher in casting splen- 
dour over it. We shi/Uld find 
the originally poor and un- 
known tradesman standing be- 
fore kinjp, associating with the 
most eminent statesmen of his 
time, and arranging alon^ with 
them the wars and treaties of 
mighty nations. Who will say, 
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after reading his stofy,that any- 
thing more is necessaiy for at- 
taining knowledge than the de- 
termination to attain it? Who 
will say that there is any other 
obstacle except a man’s indo- 
lence and listlcssncss, that may 
not be overcome? The secret 
of this man’s success was, that 
lie was ever awake and active; 
that he suffered no opportunity 
for advancement to escape un- 
improved ; that however poor he 
found at least a few pence, even 
by diminishing his scanty meals, 
to pay for the loan of the books 
he could not buy; and that how- 
ever hard-worked he found a 
few hours in the week, were it 
by silting up half the night,after 
toiling all day, to read and 
study, llis industry, his perse- 
verance, his self-command are 
for the imitation of all. All 
may derive encouragement and 
instruction from his example; 
and though they may not over- 
take the light of his knowledge, 
they may at least follow its 
path ; they may guide their 
footsteps by its illumination.” 

But although we have reached 
the latter part of his history, I 
cannot yet close it. You snail 
hear something of the last great 
event in which ho was engaged. 

During the times of which wo 
have spoken the States of Ame- 
rica were English colonics. Eng- 
land,, however, did not treat her 
colonies with justice ; the Go- 
vernment tried to make them 
pay heavy taxes to meet the 
expenses of the wars in which 
she bad engaged. The Ameri- 
cans said it was not fair they 
should do so, for they did not 
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bepn the wars; they had had 
nothinf? to-do with diem. But 
the English government said, 
You are part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain ; you must bear 
part of the es^ense of all the 
public acts. Then the Ameri- 
cans replied, This would be fair 
if we were treated as a part of 
the nation, and were allowed to 
have a voice in its government; 
but we arc not allowed to send 
any members to the parliament 
— ^wc are not “ represented.” 

The Americans were right in 
their remonstrances, but the 
English Government only re- 
plied, We have the we 

will make you pay taxes. So the 
Americans resisted ; they would 
not receive any articles of food 
that were taxed ; and when 
some chests of tea were brought 
into the port of Boston, they 
were thrown by the Americans 
into the sea. A war then 
followed, and the States of 
America combined to resist the 
British Government. 

At the beginning of this war 
Franklin made constant efforts 
to bring about a reconciliation. 
As before, he was treated by the 
ministry and nobles of England 
with the greatest respect and 
esteem. His efforts might have 
succeeded, bnt, for a certain 
fault, he was treated by the 
English Government with great I 
rigour, and was dismissed from i 
his office of Postmaster General, j 
Whether he was guilty or not of 
the fault for which he was dis- 
missed, I cannot say; but he 
considered the English Gk>Yem- 
ment as ungrateful, and from 
that time he gave up his attempt 
to reconcile the two countries. 


He was soon after appointed 
the chief of the delegates from 
the .Ainerican States which had 
determined to resist the Eng- 
lish. Throughout the whole 
struggle with the Government 
Franklin occupied a most pro- 
minent part. He was sent as 
an ambassador from the United 
Status, as the Americans now 
called their country, to ^ the 
Court of France, where* he 
soon brought about an alliance 
between the two countries; and 
the assistance of the French 
army. Thus hc*did not rest 
until, in the year 1 783, he signed 
at Paris the treaty with Great 
Britain, by which the United 
States were recognised as an 
independent country. 

Two years after the signing of 
this treaty he returned to his 
native country. He was as 
usual received with the greatest 
acclamation; his grateful and 
admiring coiintiymcn immedi- 
ately elected him as the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Council. 
In this Council, although he 
was nearly eighty years of age, 
he lent his powers of mind, 
still perfect, to form the consti- 
tution of the new Government: 

Thus he continued to labour 
until 1788, when ho began to 
feel the effects of his old age, 
and retired from public life. In 
the year 1790 he closed his 
eventful and hononniblo life. 
At bis death the poor son of a 
soap-boiler was renowned as 
a man of learning, as a philo- 
sopher, as ope of the great 
founders of a new science, and 
,08 one of the fathers and Wn- 
ders of a new and mighty 
nation. 
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MlDDLBglfiX. 


“My dear ClllLDREE, — 

“The duy after .our visit to 
the suburbs, I set out on a tour 
through tlie county of Mid- 
dlesex. My kind friend who 
had been my guide through 
London did nut say good*bye 
until he had seen me inside the 
Hounslow Oinnibus. 

“ (*)n my way to Hounslow I 
passed throvgh Kensington, 
Jireiitford, and other places; 1 
afterwards visited Staines, Ux- 
bridge, and other towns, for I 
went all round the county. 
Suppose I give you a word or 
two on each place. 

“ Tlie principal rivers in Mid- 
dlesex are the Thames, at the 
south ; the Lea, at the Kiist; the 
Colne, at the West ; and the 
Kew Kivek and the Brent; 
nil the latter, except the New 
lliver, are “tributaries” of the 
Thames; that is to say, they 
flow into it. 

“The towns and villages of 
Middlesex are numerous. 

“ Beyond Kensington and 
tfaiiniiersniith, which may be 
reckoned as suburbs of Loudon, 
arc Brentford, Isleworth, and 
Twickenham. 

“ Brentjtord is not apleasant 
place ; it is sonictiiLes described 
us a long, ill-built, straggling 
town. It is situated on the 
river Brent, which divides it 
into two parts, Old Brentford 
aud >! cw lirentfo? d. The former 
is notorious fo** Mirty streets 
and white-legged chickens.’ 

“The principal trade is derived 
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from the market-gardens, flour- 
mills, malting, and brick-mak- 
ing. 

“Between Brentford and the 
village of Isleworth there is a 
beantifu! mansion called Sion 
House. It is situated on the 
banks of the Thames, and be- 
longs to the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

“The chief business in tlie 
village of Isleworth is garden- 
ing; great quantities of rasp- 
berries and strawiicrrics aro 
grown for the London market. 

“ On the opposite side of the 
river, in Surrey, is Kew, noted 
for its Botanical Gardens. 

Adjoining Isleworth is 
Hounslow, where thero are 
owdcr-mills. Being on the 
igh-road much business was 
formerly done here; but at the 
opening of the Great Western 
Kuilway, the bnstness of the 
town decreased. Near the 
town is Hounslow Heath. This 
wide place is famous for the 
highway robberies which were 
once so frequent there. Now 
large tracts of it are cultivated 
by the farmer. 

“ Twickenham is a beautiful 
spot. Like Brentford and isle- 
worth, it is surrounded by much 
garden ground. Krom its plea- 
sant situation on the bank of 
the Thames there are many 
mansions in the neighbourhood, 
and gentlemen’s houses. Twick- 
enham, Isleworth, and Kew, and 
Kichmond, iu Surrey, arc all 
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famoiiR for their nnmeronn vil- 
las. The principal in Twick- 
enham are l\)pe*8 Villa, where 
I the poet Pope lived, and Straws 
beny HVI, partly built by Sir 
Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Lord Orford, Yon may read 
of this nobleman in the History 
of England, in the reign of 
George IL 

“ Beyond Twickenham is 
Hampton. This village Is well 
known from the splendid palace | 
of Hampton Court, built by i 
Cardinal Wolscy, and enlarged 
by Henry VI II. It is much 
visited by ‘ parties of pleasure * 
from London. 

** Another well-known place 
is Harrow-on-the-11ill. It is 
famous for its large public 
school, where many eminent 
men have been educated. Bruc^ 
the Abyssinian traveller, Sir 
William Jones, Sheridan, Lord 
Byron^ and other celebrated 
men, went to Harrow School. I 

“ In the south-west corner of j 
Middlesex is Staines. You 
may rcnicmbcr that it was at 
Kunnyinede, between this place 
and Windsor, that King John 
signed the Magna Charto. 

“ Uxbridge is another imjior- 
tant town of Middlesex, situ- 
ated near the river Colne. As at 
Brentford, here are flour-mills 
and brick-making. 

“In the northern part of Mid- 
dlesex is Barnet; an ancient 
little town. Here, you may 
remember, the decisive battle 
between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster was fought, an^ 
Earl Warwick the King-maker 
perished on the field, a.d. 1471. 


“ Enfield, Finchley, .ind ! 
Hampstead, arc also worthy 
of notice. 

'*The soil of Middlesex I made 
a subject of inquiry. It is not 
so much divided into farms ns 
other counties ; it is principally 
occupied by market gunleners 
and nurserymen, wlio supply 
London with vpgetaliles and 
flowers. Fulham, for instance, 
is noted for its asparagus beds. 
The soil is not iintnrnlly very 
fertile, but it h.is hccii«mnek j 
improved by the manure with ; 
which, from thc*carliest times, i 
it has been well supplied. 'Ulic ' 
gardeners used formerly to hi ing 
hack manure from Ijondon in 
their carts, after they had sent 
there their load of vegetables. 
There is much hiiyinuking in 
the county, as the hay being 
near London is extremely valu- • 
able. 

"There is much clay in Mid- 
dlesex, which is useful for 
making bricks ; and us a large 
supply of bricks is constiiutly j 
wanted in London, brick- ' 
making is an important busi- 
ness in this county. 

" Let ns notice the shape, size, 
and position of Middlesex. It 
is nearly of a square shapef, add 
is the smallest county except 
Rutland. Its "position” is at 
the South of England. It is 
bounded on the North by Hert- 
fordshire, on the South Iry Sur- 
rey, on the East by Essex, and 
on the West by Buckingham- 
shire. 

"The ROfiie "Middlesex” 
means Middle Saxons, this 
county being the place where 
the Middle Saxons lived. The 
county wliere the East Saxons 
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lived is called Essex. The 
county of the South Saxons, 
Sussex. 

These, dear children, are the 
principal particulars in the his- 


toiy of Middlesex. In my next 
letter 1 will send you the me- 
mory lesson on the county. 

^ xour faithful friend, 

Yobho.” 


SONG OF THE OWL. 

Tu-whoo I Tu-whoo !— fu my ancient hall, 

In Illy old gray tnmt liif^h, 

Where the ivy waves o'er the ernmoling wall, 

A king — a king reign 1 1 
Tu-whoo! 

I wnke the woods with iny startling call 
To the frighted passer-by. 

Tlio adding vines in the chinks that grow 
Come clambering up to me ; 

And the newt, the bat, and the toad, 1 trow 
A right merry band are we. 

Tu-whoo! 

Oh, the coffined monks in their cells below 
Have no goodlier company I 

Let them joy in their brilliant sunlit skies, 

And their sunset hues, who msy ; 

But how softer fkr than the tints they prise 
Is the dim of the twilight grav I 
Tn-whool 

Oh, a weary tiling to an owlet’s eyes 
Is the garish blase of day I 

When the sweet dew sleeps in the midnight cool. 
Some tall tree-top 1 win; 

And the toad lesps up on her throne-shaped stool. 
And our revels loud begin — 

Tu-whoo! 

While the bull-frog croaks o’er his stagnant pool, 
Or plunges sportive in. 

As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 
In the dark and still profound, 

The night-bird sings in the cloister’s shades^ 

And the glow-worm lights the mund — 

Tr whoo! 

And fairies trip o’er the broad green glades> 

To the fire-tlieB oircling round. 

Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!— All the livelong night 
A right glodsome life lead we ; 

While the starry ones from thdr jewelled height 
Bend down approvingly. 

Tu-whoo I • 

Th^ may bnak who will in the noonday light, 

But the midnight dark for me !— bus. HBWin. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

IflDDLEBEX. 


“ My dear Cuildrbn, — 

“ 1 send you, as I promised, 
the memory lesson on Middle- 
sex. You will find it rather 
long, but I think it will not 
be found difficult to learn. 

** Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 

MIDDLESEX. 
(Etymology.) — Middlesex is 
so coifed because it was the coun- 
try of the Middle Saxons. 

Middlesex is of a 
squarish shape^ but it is much 
indented at the south by the 
windings of the lhatnes. In 
size^ it is the smallest county in 
England except Rutland. 

(Boundaries.) — It is hounded 
on the north by Hertfordshire, on 
the south by Surrey, on the east 
by Essex, and on the west by 
Buckinghamshire, 

(Soil.) — The soil is not re- 
markably good, but it has been 
artijicially improved. It is much 
cultivated by the market-gardener 
and nurseryman ; and much hay 
is made for the supply of London. 
There is much clay in the soil, 
which is used for brick-making. 

(Surface.) — On the whole, 
Middlesex is very level; it does 
not contain any hills worth men- 
tioning. 

(Rivers.)— The principalrivers 
are the TTuimes, tlte Lea, . the 
Brent, and the Colne, 

(Capital and other towns.) — 
The capital of Middlesex u Lon- 
don, a famous cit^ which is aUb 
the capital of all England. 


London has been an important 
place from the time of the Ro- 
mans, although it suffered in 
former times fromjire ami plague. 
Its importance is partly derived 
from its position on the Thames, 
and from Ute soil on whic\ it is 
placed. 

It is also important because of 
its size, covering nearly thiiHy-Jive 
square miles, coj^taining 10,000 
streets, more tAan 300,000 houses, 
atul nearly 2,4i}0,000 mhabitants. ‘ 
The immense wealth of many of 
these inhabitants is another soyree 
of its importance. 

The jineness of some of the 
streetsand squares, parks, bridges, 
and docks, is woithy of notice. 
The principal streets are Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly, St. James's Street, 
the Strand, Fleet Street, Luxate 
HUl, Cheapside,* King WiUiam 
Street, Holbom, and the new 
street, Victoria Street. 

The principal stptares are Bel- 
grave, Cavendish, Portman, Rus- 
sell, Bloomsbury, I'itzroy, and 
Euston Squares. 

The principal parks aroHyde 
Park, St. James's 'Park, and 
RemnCs Park. 

Tike pnncipol bridges are Lon- 
don, Southwark, Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, Hungerford, West- 
minster, and VauxhvU Bridges. 

The principal docks are the 
London, St. Catherine's, and 
East and West India Docks. 

The markets, railway slations, 
and cemeteries of London are also 
worth noticing. The principal 
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marketH are, for I'egetaMes.fruiU 
and flowers, Covknt Garden; 
for meat, Newgate; for cattle, 
Smitiifield ; for fish. Bil- 
lingsgate ana Hungkrford 
Markets ; for corn and coals, tfte 
Corn and Coal Exchanges. 

The principal railways are th^ 
London ana North Western, 
South Western, Great Western, 
Great Northern, Kastem Coun- 
ties, find South Eastern, 

The principal cemeteries are 
those qt Kensal Green, Highqnte, 
Ahnejf I*ark, Noi'wood,aiul Bow. 

The hospitah, public schools, 
anti colleges, and numerous 
churches of London, also help to 
render it famous. 

Some of the numerotis fine 
buildings in London may also he 
mentioned. The principal an- 
eieni buildings are the Tower, 
St. PanVs, WestminstfT Abbetf, 
Westminster' Hall, Christ's Hos- 


pital, Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, and the Monument. 

The principal mothrn erections 
are the statues of King WUliam 
IV., the Duke of IVellinqton, 
Lord Nelson, the Duke of York, 
and others; the Bank, Eoyal 
Exchange, General Post Office, 
Buckingham Palace, New Houses 
of Parfinment, the Great Exhi- 
bition, and others. 

The principal suburbs of Lon- 
don are, in the north, Islington, 
Holloway, Kingsland, ffc,; in 
the south, Southwark, Kenning- 
fon, Cambn'well, fee. ; in the 
enst, Whitechapel, Stepney, Bow, 
fee.; ami in the west. Knights- 
bridge, Brompton, Kensin^on, 
f'C. 

Tlte other towns of Midtilesejn 
are. not important; the pnnei- 
pal are Brentford, Jsletrorfh, 
Twickenham, (/.rbridge, Har- 
row, Staines, Barnet, fx. 


THE POND AND THE BROOK. 

** NEiannonn Brook,” snid the Pond one day, 
“Why do you flow so fnst nwey ? 

Sultry Juno ia liasteninjr on, 

And then your water will all be gone. 

“ Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 

“ Do not tliua my conduct chide ; 

Siinll 1 rather hoard than g^ire? 

Better die than naeleas live.” 

Summer oai. 3, and blaainff June 
Dri<^ the selfish Pond full soon, 

.Not a sinffle trace was seen 
Where it bod so lately been ; 

But the Brook with yi^our flowed 
Swift alcufi^ its pebbly road, 

And the fmg^nt flowers around 
Loved to hear its happy sound. 
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TllU UiFLEGTlONB OV 

P, Wb will talk to-day of the 
Participle's. Here is a parti- 
ciple — ^'laughing” 1 will place 
this p*irtici]de in two different 
sentences, mid you. will then 
see that it answers a different 
purpose in each: — 

1. Mary is a laughing child. 

2. Tom is laughing loudly. 

What part of speech does the 

“ laiif^hiiig” ill the first sentence 
resemble? 

Ion. It is like an adjective, 
because it tells you what sort of 
a child Mary is ; she is a child 
who laughs very mucli. 

P. Now look ut the word 
^Maughing” in the second sen- 
tcni'c. 

W. Here it is like a verb 
because it <1eelare8 that Tom is 
doing something. 

Ion. And it is like a verb 
iiecanse it has the adverb 
“ loudly ” joined to it. 

P. Here is another parti- 
ciple which is like a verb: — 

1 see Miiry mending licr frock. 

In whut case is the word 
frock? 

L. It is in the objective 
case, because the frock is being 
mended. “ Mending ” is a 
transitive participle, papa, for 
the action passes on to the 
frock; and it governs the ob- 
jective case. So there are three 
reasons why a participle is like 
a verb 

1st, A participle expressed a 
doing something. 


VERBS— PAHTlCirLES. i 

I 2nd, It may have an adverb 
I joined to it. 

3rd, It may govern an objec- 
tive case/ 

P. You have thus seen that 
the participle is like both the 
adjective and the verb, and you 
cun now understand its iiaine. 
To participate vicans to share 
in. Thus the words singjfig^* 
laughing^ mending, and many 
others, arc called participles I 
because thev participate in*the 
nature of the verb and the ad- I 
jeetive. I 

I will now give you another • 
%vord, and you shall try whctlicr ! 
it is a participle or not. Try the ; 
word “ beloved.” 

W. “ He is much hehred " — j 
it is like a verb because it shows \ 
that something is done to him. ; 
And it is like a verl>, also, be- 
cause it has the adverb much , 
joined to it. Now, if we can ■ 
use it as an adjective, it is a | 
participle. ^ I 

Ion. Yes, we can. Heffc i a I 
sentence. ! 

My beloved brotlicr Willie. 

Beloved'* is like an ad- | 
jeetive, because it shows what 
sort of a brother you arc. But 
there is a difference between 
this participle and the former 
ones. The former express the 
doing of an action — they are 
active participles ; but the W'ord 
beloved expresses an action 
being done to — ^it is a passive 
I participle. 
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W. They differ, too, in their 
endings : the active participles 
end in inff and the passive in ed, 
P. This is generally the case ; 
but there are participles with 
other endings ; thus — 

“ The cup is broken^** 

“ The broken cup.” 

I will, however, make the 
rule for you. 

Dbitinitioe.— T here are certain 
parts of a verb which participate 
in the Tiature of the verb and of 
the adjective, and are therefore 
called Participlrs; they gene- 
rally end in ing tr ed, 

< A E PL BS. — ^'Fhe girl is loving. 

The loving girl. The lion is roar- 
ing. The roaring lion. Tiie nss 
' deepieed. The poor deepUed. 
OSS. The prisoner is condemned. 
The condemned prisoner. 

L. Before you make the 


Parsing Exercise, papa, will 

on let me mention something? 

notice that each participle is 
used with the auxiliary verb is; 
and when it is thus joined to 
the auxiliary it makes what we 
called a compound verb in one 
of our lessons. 

P. True; so you may say 
that a compound verb consists 
of an auxiliary verb and a par- 
ticiple; thus yon sec another 
use of the participle. You must 
remember, however, that the 
participle is often used by itself 
as a verb, without any auxi- 
liary; thus — 

Here comes James — running 
quickly. 

I see a cat eating some cheese. 

He loved James. 

Now for the exercise. 


JVo. 2S. Parsing Exrrcxsb. 

1 see the babe Bleeping. SlnR to the Blecplns babe I The weeping mother. 
Here comes the mother weeping. I may go home rejoicing. 1 feel delighted. 
I am going to make hay, for it Is a pleasing occupation. So I am pleased. 
Walking through the street I saw a white horse. I bought him a book bound 
In morocco. That man, so admired for his courage, and respected for hla 
honesty, wai neglected by Ida countijmen. 


BOY, NEST, AND BIRD. 

With all my might I make request, 

Dear boy, harm not my little nest ; 

Oh I do not try to peep therein, 

Where liq my little children. 

They’ll Bu»‘eam with terror and surnriae, 

If thou show’et them thy large round cyee. 

The boy much longed the birds to see, 

Yet quietly far off stood he, — 

In peace the poor bird reached her neat, 
And warmed her young with downy breast, 
Then rarbled forth her song of Joy 
To the kind-hearted little boy. 

Spekter^s Fable Book. 
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cluded) 

Ditto — Tho Modern 

Build itiKs 210 

Ditto, ditto ttfifl 

Di t to —The N ortliern 

SiibiirbH 320 

Ditto, ditto 343 

Ditto — The Suutfiern 

Suburbs 302 

Ditto— The Western 

Suburbs 30(1 

Middlesex 372 

Ditto 375 


BlfOUSlI GRAM VAR. 


Page 

Etymology — Inflec- 
tion*) of the Partf of 
Speech — Nouns and 
Pronouns — Number 142 


Ditto, ditto — Pirson 172 
Ditto, ditto- Ditfer- 
ent Inflections for 

Oender 173 

Ditto, ditto— Ditf* ront 
Inflections forNuin- 

btr 18^ 

Ditto, ditto — Adjec- 
tives 222 

Ditto, ditto, ditto.... 238 
Ditto- On the Difle- 
rent kinds of Pro- 
nouns 251 

Ditto, ditto 2(10 

Ditto— On the Diffe- 
rent kinds of Ad- 
verbs 28(1 

Ditto— Berapitulation 3(t0 

Ditto, ditto 317 

Ditto— On the Dif- 


ferent kindsofTerbs 33.*} 
Ditto— Inflections of 
Verbs — Indirstive 
Sc Potentiul Moods 348 
Ditto, ditto— The Im- 
perative, Subjunc- 
tive, and Infinitive 


MiMids 304 

Ditto— The Inflections 
of Verbs — Partici- 
ples 377 


VOREIGZr TRAVKLLRR. 


I Page 

Songs for the Months, 

February Loud 

wind, strong wind.. 80 
Songs of Industry. 
Morning, Mid-day, 
Afternoon, and 
Evening Songs.... 144 
Songs for tlie Seasona. 
Spring— How sweet 
the early breath of 


Spring 208 

Daily Hymn— Lord, I 

would own 272 

We merry minstrels, 

a Bound 3.SG 

Good night, a Hound.. 336 

POBTRT. 

A happy new year, 
soys the old church 

bell 70 

A land wheie sweet- 
est roses fade 3.50 

A swallow in the 

spring 114 

A trouldesome pest is 
the bold brown rat 224 
Away, hoary winter. . 22 


Be kind to the young 
in thy > outh’s merry 


day 185 

Beneath a green and 

mossy bank 3:15 

Be quiet, more ready 
to liear than to 
speak 221 


Orthography — Use of 
OrammHr,Syllablo8, 

and Word 12 

Etymology— The nine 
Classes of Words — 
Nonna and Adjec- 
tives 28 

Ditto, ditto— The Pro- 
nouns 42 

Ditto, ditto— The Ad- 
verbs 02 

Ditto, ditto— Preposl- 
tlona and Coiij unc- 
tions 99 

Ditto, ditto— The In- 
terjections. Bum- 

mgry 100 

DittOj ditto— Deriva- 
tion J5 


Ditto— Inflections of 
the Parts of Speech 
—Nouns and Pro- 
nouns— Gender . • 141 


Turkey 31 

Ditto 45 

Con^tuntlnopie — The 

Dervishes 95 

The Turks- Reliiilon, 

Habits, Scf 109 

The Turks- Opium- 
eating 127 

Ttaly 191 

Ji* to— Rivers, Com- 
merce, and Manu- 
factures 253 

Ditto — Rome and 

Naples 302 

Ditto— Character of 
till • People— Kduca- 
I Uon 319 

MU 810 . 

Industry— I remem- 
ber a Lesson 16 


Can I another bear 

to see 04 

Children who in peace 

are living 175 

Come, let us go and 
see the lambs 365 

Did you but know, 
wliun bathed in dew 44 
Don’t tell me of to- 
morrow 120 

Ditto 285 

Down in my solitude 
under the snow. ... 90 
Do you grieve to lie 


in your lonely bed. SIO 

Fear oftentimes ro- 
straineth words 303 

God made the sky 
that looks so blue.. 103 

God speed the plough 200 
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Page 

Oot seek salvation, 
not by works but 


grace 344 

Hark the little birds 

are singing 281 

lie prayeth best who 

luveth best 128 

Here lies an old soU 

dier 50 

He will not come,’* 
said tlie gentle child 325 
How should children 

spend the day 3.39 

How sweet to he al- 
lowed to pray 248 

“ How fiist tliose 
pretty blossoms fall 378 

If wishes were cfTorts 135 
1 hear thee speak of 

the better land 200 

Improve the passing 

hours 50 

I slept and dreamed 
that life was beauty 120 

Lady- bird, lady-bird, 

fly away home 201 

L<iok, how bcautilul 
are we 107 


nine shall be glory, 
the warrior said ... 224 

Ni'ver say “ I can’t,’* 


my dear 02 

Now had the Autumn 
day gone by 187 

Oil, rail my brother 
bock to me 271 
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Oh, raise me in my 

bed, mother 73 

Oh, say, busy bee, now 
where are you going 320 
Oh, yes, the poor 
man’s garden 201 

Pause not to dream.. 08 

llestloss forms of qui- 
vering light 207 

Scorn not the slight- 
est word or deed ... 342 
81x years, six happy 

years, have lit 100 

Sum up at what 
tliou hast done by 

day 277 

Sweetest songster of 
the grove 308 

The dormouse hath 
waked from his 

winter sleep 288 

The melancholy days 

arc come SOI 

The moments fly, a 

iiiinute’s gone 240 

Tlie shades of night 
wen> falling fast ... 170 
There are tones to tlie 
midnight breezes 

gi\eii 124 

There is a reaper 
whose name is 

death 108 

There was a poor 
widow that lived in 

n cot 48 

The swelling of an 
outward fortune ... 324 


Page 


The warm breath of 

Summer 2]:i 

“Thy will be done*’ 

a simple word 234 

*Tis a lesson, good 

and wisp 304 

To-inorruw will be 

Suiiduy, Ann 357 

Tii-whool Tu-whoo I 
in iny ancient hall 374 

Under a spreading 
chestnut tree....?.... 105 
Up anil down, up and 

down 85 

“ Up, up!'* criew the 

wakeful cock 352 

• 

• 

We are hut two, the 

others sleep 30 

When death’s cold 
toiioli thrills to tlii! 
freezing heart .... 157 
Wiiene’er you speak 
of thune wlio are 

away 102 

When a man less 

than a man 151 

Ditto, dll to 215 

Ditto, ditto 237 

Ditto, ditto 250 

Who liuih nut heard 


of the old oak trei* 308 
Who seek a friend ... 157 
With all my might I 
make request 378 

Ye call me, ye call 
me, tiiu green buds 
arc swelling ‘J50 
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PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 

F031 THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

(7V> he completed in Six Volumee^prux 3tf. lid. each.') 


This work is intended to form A Standahd Present for 
Young I^eople. Wlien eompletc, it will comprise, in the 
convenient form of Six Volumes, an Illustrated Juvenile 
Li REAR Y of Moral Talrtt ; Hiopraphy i Natural ILiatory ; 
Hotany I History; Travels in Hnglaml and Foreign Coun^ 
tries; Jtnylish Grammar; Object Tjcssoiip on Articles 
Manufactures, Metals, ^c.; Physical Geograj^by ; £.ritli~ 
metir ; Elementary TjCssohs in Drawing and J Perspective ; 
Drawing Copies ; Poetry and Music. *■ 

The Four Volumes now puhlishcd form a Course of Daily^ 
Tnsl ruction for Two Years, The Eleventh Thousand of Vol. I. 
is now ready. 

The followiiif^ are selections from more than Three Hun-^ 
dred Notices by the Press : — ’ r 

• 

TIir tliinl voluiiu* of tliLs unequalled Journal for the youn^ is just 
completed. We have n'atched its proj'rt'ss from the commencement, and 
can conbciciitiou-sly say fur tlic instruction of infant minds, we never saw 
a work that could be compared with it. "' * * * * Tliis admjrable 

work has been patrouissed by her Majesty, and wc rejoice at it, for Slich a 
Christian tone never pervaded English History ns that which Mr. Xcw- 
coriibe has infused into his. We arc glad for the sake of the young scions 
of Ikoyalty that they are under such excellent training as that containcii 
in Pleasant Packs, and we rejoice still mure that the Queen England 
can rightly estimate the s<‘iitiiiients inculcated in them.” 

“ Some time ago wc took occasion to recommend it to our readers as 
strenuously as we could, and in stronger terms than we generally make 
use of. Since then we have received a batch of fresh numbers, and, after 
looking over them, our approval Annains as strong as before. * * * * 

The plan it adopts is simple and sure. The greatest dullard will progress 
in knowledge under the influence of this attractive instructor; the idler, 
wo predict, will succumb to its allurements.” 
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“ Children of tender years may vend in it to advantage, and children 
more udvanced Avill profit by it. Let them take thu parts of papa, niiiTiiina, 
AVillie, and others, and read out to the beniurs in the parlour duriii;; tlie 
cveniii", and all will be {gainers. There is no better book to "ive to a youth 
or family its a present, and we cordially recommend it for this purpose.” 

“ We really do not know where to find words that shall more earnestly 
extol the worth of these pfeasant pages than wc have hitherto essayed, 
but if such words were to be had, wf *dioii!d gladly avail ourselves of them.” 

“ Am prizes for Sunday or other schoolM. the volumes arc peculiarly 
adapted.” 

“ The philosopher and Christian alike find ground for coiinnendatlon in 

ri-ISASANT l*AGl!.S.” 


AlsOf WHO reaJt/f price is. Gtl, heaiitifidly llliistratedf 


LITTLE HENJIY'S HOLIDAY 

AY TIIK 


CHEAT EXHIBITION. 


Selections of Notices from the Press. 

“ The already favourably-known editor of Pi.kas.vnt Paokh has con- 
lerrcd another boon on the rising generation in the i^Ncellent little work 
n.iw under oiir ohservation. An event in itself so remarkable and so 
pn’giiant with instrueliuii of (ho hi;'hc.^t order as the London Exhibition 
of 18. 'll, i.** peculiarly one which judicious writers should sei/.u iijioii for 
the instriietiuii and improvement of youth. It was here that might be 
liad at a glance even more than the knowledge whii-h is diffused through 
many sehool-books. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 'Pljg jj.,,, Lceii profitably 

turned to account in the little book before us, where all the leading cha- 
racteristics of the Exhibition, flie origin iind early progress of the project, 
and the classification and description of the goods, are treated of in a 
popular iiiaiiner, with t' 3 .advantage of great disenininatiuu in the selec- 
tion of subjects. The arrangcnieiit is admirable, and the moral refiections 
at the close of the book, and (he results accomplished, cannot fail to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the luiuds of its readers.” 

“ A charming little book — (piito a classic of its kind. We have seen 
no account of the 'Exhibition that is better calculated to interest and 
instruct young people than this fascinating little volume. Her Hajesty. 
wc understand, has expressed her approbation of tJic work, and orderea 
copies .fur the royal children.” 




THC ooiv* TBOFor— (mniiiAX OKPAHTjcawr). 
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THE IDEA OF MAKmO THE EXHIBITION A 
SCHOOL-BOOM was partially carried out during tke period 
of its existence. Classes were held, and leclures were de- 
livered by eminent professors. Never before did so largo a 
collection of objects supply subjects for “ Objcjct Lessons.” 

' Two things, however, w'cre wanting. 1st. That such Lessons 
should be within reach of the young. 2nd. That they should 
be recorded in a book for future study. 

“ Fireside Facts,” therefore, has been written to supply, 
mm the Gbeat Exhibition School-Boom, an Exhibition 
School Book, ^lled with u»tful inf>vrmation. It contains 
interesting reading for the Family round tlie fireside — the 
Teacher in his study — and the Children in school. Its 
character may be seen in the following selection of its con- 
tents ; - 

r 

PART OF THE CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER X. 


The Vegetable Food of Tropical Countries. 


Rice. 

Mace. 

Sugar. 

hfaizc. 

JN'Pper. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Ssiffo. 

Cinnamon. 

Date. 

Arrow-root. 

Allspice. 

Banana. 

Tapioca. 

(/loves. 

Bread-fruit. 

Yam. 

Tea. 

Cow-tree. 

Ginger. 

Coflee. 

Bunian-ti'ce. 

Nutmeg. 

Cocoa. 

Lentil. 


CHAPTERS Xir. AND XIII. 

The Vegetable Food of Temperate Countries. 


Corn Plants. 
Lpfi^uminous Plants. 
Ciuciform Plants. 
Unibelliforoin Plants. 
Composite Plants. 


Yarions Tribes. 
Goosefbot Tribfi. 
Fruits. 

Nettle Tribe. 
Gooseberry Tribe. 


Olivo Tribe. 
Orango Tribe. 
Nuts. 

Fluids. 


Cotton. 

Flax. 

titraw-plmt. 

Wool. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Articles of Clothing. 


Silk. 

Fur. 

Leather. 


The following Specimen Pages contain part of an Object 
Lesson on Tea. 


London: Houlston and Stoxisman; and may be obtained through any 
BookseUer in Great Britain. 




Specimen Page— Fireside Facts.” 


ikllTlCl.E8 OF 

it causes people to talk, and be 
more lively. When people arc 
dull, it serves to stir theni up, 
just as coffee docs. What is 
the Latin word for “ stir up**? 
I forget. 

Ion. I remember it. Stimulare, 
to stir up ; and we call the coffee 
stimulating. 

L. And, if you remember, 
we said that coffee is refreshing ; 
and because it makes people 
glad, we call it exhilarating. 

W. And, because it acts os 
a medicine, and keeps the stu- 
dents from going to sleep, we 
call it medicinal. 

P. Yes. You said that the 
coffee, in its “effects,** is re- 
freshing, stimulating, exhila- 
rating, and medicinal : and these 
effects also belong to the tea. 

W. It is very easy to know 
that tea has such effects, because 
we can feel them, and can 
notice them in other people, 
blit I should like very much to 
know how the tea docs so. Do 
you know, papa? 

P. What do you want to 
know? 

IK. Iloit iG tea xhilaratcs 
people, and refreshes them. 
What it docs inside them, to 
change them so. 

P. Well, I cannot say that I 
know, exactly, but I will tell 
you all 1 have learned about it. 
There is, both in the leaves of 
tea, and the berries of coffee, a 
peculiar substance which pro- 
duces these effects. Although 
this substance is found in both 
articles, we give it different 
names. Wlien found in 
we call it “ Thcine”; and when 
found in coffee, we call it 
“ Caffeine*’. 

54 / ^ 


FOOD. TEA. 

I have a little book on che- 
mistry, written by a Gcnnaii .. 
gentleman named Liebig, and I 
will read you what he says of 
Theine. “When common tea- 
leaves arc placed in a watch- 
glass, loosely covered with 
paper, and gradually heated ({iH 
a hot iron plate, until they are 
brown, long white shining crys- 
tals appear on the paper, 'and * 
on the surface of the leaves. 
This is theine.'* You car^aow^ 
easily underf-and that, if in*^^ 
stead of heating the leave^lSn 
a watch-glass, they are hcatciT 
in boiling water, the theine 
would not form dry crystals. 

L. No, it would be dissoiveeV 
in the water. * 

P. That is the case. So, the 
next time you arc going to 
drink a cup of tea, you may 
look at it and remember that it 
is the theine dissolved in the 
water, which will refresh you. J 

IK. Now I know soincthingv* 
more, papa. But still you have 
not told us how the theine iI^ 
the tea refreshes us. 

P. I will tell you as much as 
I know of the subject. 
have often heard how, v'lun 
your food is being digested, it 
is dissolved by a fluid called the 
gasti-icjuke. The fooii is after- 
wards acted upon by another 
fluid from the liver, which w'c 
call bile; but if wc.bavo not 
sufficient bile within us, what 
then? 

L. Then our food will not be 
digested, I suppose. 

P. And we shall feel unwell. 
Persons who do not take suffi- 
cient exercise, do not form 
sufficient bile; but the theine in 
tea will supply the substance 



Specimen Page— “Fireside Pacts.” 


ARTICLES OE VOOD. — TWA. 


required for the purpose. This 
fiict'^xphiiiis ■why men Avho sit 
much, and study, and Icmules 
who do not often go out of 
doors, arc so fond of tea. 

W, Then, we may say — as 
the tea helps to form bile, the 
is digested more quickly. 
I\ Yes; or the food is astf/wi- 
lattidf as we sny. By assiniila- 
tiofi, we mean that the food 
hcconitfs part of our body, by 
I b'.; changed into blood. Thu 
I bilu helps in thlL process; and 
' when the theinc of the 

tea helps to fonii bile — ? 

W. The bile helps to form 
thcTood into blood. 

{ Ion. And the blood begins 
to circulate more quickly, and 
we feel more lively — arc 
stimulated and rcircsiicd. Most 
people feel lively after tea. 
jt| ^J'hus, where food is diflfi- 

\ cult to digest, tea is often useful. 
« Wiiich kind of food have I told 
** you is harder to digest — Animal 
. c Vvtjetahh food 't 

L. You said that vegetables 
w'crc more hard to digest, and 
?tliatgrnss-catinganiinul.srequir' 
^*sult to help their digestive 
ol^nis. 

W. Just as you said that we 
require pepi)er to helj) to tligcst 
cucumber, and other raw vege- 
tables. 

P. Thiiswe find that icu, also, 
is much used amongst nations 
which subsist principally on 
vegetables. The great chemist 
named Liebig^ whom 1 men- 
tioned just ncAV, says in one ofi 
liis books, “Tea and coffee w’crc 
originally met with among na- 
tions whose diet is chiefly vege- 
table.” ' 

Ion. But suppose, papa, that 


a nation could not procure any 
tea. The Engli.di ]>eoplc had 
no tea at one time, 1 sn])pose. 
What did they do then ? 

P. Then, they used somc- 
liiing else wliich answered the 
same jcirposc by helping di- 
gestion, or by stimulating and 
refreshing their bodies. Let me 
tell 3 " 0 U something which is 
worth renienibcring. If people 
would only live on proper ibod 
and eat it’in proiier quantities 
and take projier exercise, they 
would seldom require .such sti 
miilants. But whenever people 
are poor and arc poorly led, 
they make up for the “ sinking 
feeling” which such want oira- 
sioii.s, by tea, eortee, tohfieco, 
opium, and, worse still, beer and 
spirits. It is said tiint in Ger- 
inuiiy, those who receive the 
lowest wages, while th(*y arc 
obliged to live on bread and 
potatoes, always reserve a jior- 
tioii of their wages for cojfve. 

ion. T quite uuderstand why 
they do that. 

l\ I should like you to nn- 
dcrstaiid it very clearly. F will 
say'it toyou once more: “Where 
there is gojal aud nutritious 
food (coiitaiiiing azolc^ a wonl 
whicli T will exi>laiii to you 
simic day), and Avith such nutri- 
tions foocl exercise is taken, the 
azote in the food fonn.s siiflicient 
!)ilc; but, where the food is jioor, 
or hard to digest, and snllicient 
exercise is not takcMi, tlicii suf- 
flcieiit bile is not formed ; and 
men use the theine. in tea, or 
the caffeine, in coffee, or some 
oKicr stimnlant.for the purpose.” 

L. Then the lesson we may 
make about tea, is, that if we 
took gifif.t care to have proper 
55 
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Xotc reailt/j 1 «. ^a. per Vol.^ or- the Two Vola. in One^ 3 a , 

THE FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: 

9 Strict of ** SJtbU $i(turt;S ” for t|)e jTamtl]). 


Selection of Notices from various Public Journals. 

“ Tlio styU* is Limiliiir, and tlio iiiforonces are all strictly cvan/rplicnl,’ 
and so tlioroiifilily imbued A^ith that * charity which Impetli all thinj's/il 
that the sinrit of tlio (lospcl hovi*r» over and hrij^^hteiis the iiaqjative. 
AVc recommend tliis work stroiurly to parents as one that will provo 
liifrlily useful to their children and servants, and even the ttgtrd and 
the learned may read its simple jiaf^es with profit and pleasure/' • ^ 

“ livery rclii'ious family should have it.” • — 

“ Scriptural scenes and instnicti«iii are conveyed in simplest guisi*, . 
a fl«)od of riiii.stiaii liijht fli>ws easily into the yoiitlifiil mind. Wl'^^ ^*v 
have said in favour of Di.kasant Paoks applies in full to its coiiif .. ‘ .p 
M'c recommend our local b(K)ksoIlers to gt‘i a few numbers of each for 
counters.” ^ 

“Truth had never a more attractive ex]K).si tor for the yoiinpf. Evi v 
family ouf^lit to have in its p<»hs<*ssion The Family' Si;m>ay Book, foiit, 
contains the richest treasures of Scripture History, so writtcMi as to flid 
ready acceptjiuec in the infant mind.” 

“ 'J'he story of .rosejdi and his hndhren, so attractive to children, is pre- 
sented in the nmst ^dowin;: colours, and beautiful Christian instruction is 
drawn from ev<*ry incident.” 

“ A very dilfieult task is here aimed at — to ad:ipt the Scriptures to tl » 
com])reliension of children's minds, and the writer lias succeeded l.ir 
beyond all preceding' authors. Wo 'wi.''h we had space to extract '*'1 
Ollbrin;;-np of Isaac’ as an exani]ile. It is hcautifiilly treated.” 

“ Tlie Scripture training; thus early commenced is the most pcjilciiii 
means <if shutiiii" out Ihimaitism, or any other ism which pollu' ' ilie 
pure fountain of Christian truth.” 


A Iso noio i'eady, jtrice 1a fit/., Vol. T. oj 

LITTLE HENRY’S SUNDAY BOOK: 

(A Continuation of the “FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: 

BKINO 

A SKKIES OF CONVERSATIONS ON THE 

I iff, 3}iirnrlt3, mill :]f%rnlilrs nf (Dur ^ointtr. 


London: Houlstoit and Stonrman; and may be obtained through 
any Bookseller in Great Britain. 
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Will he ptMisl^d in June^ S 852, 

TWO NEW SERIES OF DRAWING LESSONS, 

AS A CONTINUATION TO THE COURSE OF DRAWING LESSONS 
IN “PLEASANT PAGES;" 

THE FIUST ENTITLED 

../S.EETCHES OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS; 

> TUB SRCOSh , 

CONSISTING OF LANDSCAPES, ETC., ENTITLED 

SKETCHES XN THE FIELDS. 

Series will contain Six Parts, at Qd. each. 


THE 


] OF THE PRESENT HALF CENTURY, 

* ^ To be completed in Fifty Annual VolumcSi Is. each. 

>' Copies bound in ultramarine cloth^ gilt edges, lx. Gcl. each. 


Nofo ready. Volume f., bound in cloth, entitled 

lOLD EIGHTEEN - fifty - one, 

1 31 ®aU for atig IDag in 1852; 

1IK1N» 

* lilSTORY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE PAST YEAR. 

fThc object of this Series is to provide for the youiifij, at tlie close of eaeli 
shurt account of its most striking erfnt.s, and to keep up an iiiteL 
ligoO^nterest in the various moveineiite anmiid them for tlie benefit of 
tnunkind. liy this means all chihlren may be provided with a short and 
history of their own times, from their uhildliood to manhood. 

Contents. 

PART I. — IXTiionncTiON. — Cliup. 1. The'* Parly " — The Sti'ango Visitor. — 
Chap. 3. The ArroiigenirnlN. 

PART 11 — The News from England. — Chap. 1. The Progress or Intel- 
ligence. — Chap. 3. Sanitary Piiigress.— Chap, 3. Soriiil Progress — Chap. 4. The 
I'rogress of Temperance. — Chap. fl. The Progi'ess ut Aiili Slavery. — Chap. fi. The 
Progresa of Peace.'— Chap. 7. The Great Exhihition— Zoological Gardens, &c. — 
Chap. H. General News. — Chap. General Bail News. — Chap. 10. The Pro- 
gresB of the Government. — Chap. 11. The Progress of Uic Culuiiies. — Chap. 12. 
The Deaths of Eminent Persons. 

PART III.— The Nkws f”om Foreign Countries.— Chap. 1. The News 
Ihim France, Italy, Austiiu, Ainei ica, &o. * 

ESSiti; l^inctcen Sllustrations. 


IfOndon: Houlbton and Stoneman; and all Bot'^sen^TS. 






